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EVAN HARRIlfgyolC 


CHAPTER 

ABOVE BUTTONS ' 

Long after the hours v'hen tradesmen are in the habit of 
oommenoing business, the shuttera of a certam shop m the 
town of L ymport-on-the-Se a remamed significantly closed, 
and it became knoivn that death had taken Mr Melchise- 
deo Harrmgton, and struck one off the hst of hving 
tailors ^he demise of a respectable member of this class 
does not ordmanly create a profound sensation He dies, 
and his equals debate who is to be his successor while 
the rest of them who have come m contact with him, very 
probably hear nothing of his great launch and final adieu 
till the winding uji of cash-accounts , on which occasions 
we may augur that he is not often blessed by one or other 
of the two great parties who subdivide this umversej In. 
the case of Mr Melchisedec it was otherwise This had 
been a grand man, despite his calling, and in the teeth 
of opprobrious .epithets against his craft To be both 
generally blamed, and generally liked, eyTno.e8_a pecuhar 
construction of mortal Mr Melchisedec, whom people 
in private called the great Mel, had been at once the sad 
dog of Lymport, and the pride of the town. He was a 
tailor, and he kept horses ; he was a tailor, and he had 
gallant adventures , he was a tailor, and he shook hands 
with bis oustomera. Finally, he was a tradesman, and 
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he never was Imown to have sent m a bill Such a per- 
sonage comes but once m a generation, and, "nlicn ho goes, 
men miss the man as well ns their money. 

That he was dead, there could bo no doubt. Kilne, Iho 
pubhoan opposite, liad seen Sally, one of the domestic 
servants, come out of the house m thrf early morning and 
rush up the street to the doctor’s, tossing her hands , and 
she, not dismolmcd to dilute her giiof, had, on her return, 
related that her master was then at his last gasp, and liad 
refused, m so many uords, to su allow the doctor 
‘“1 won’t shallow the doctor!" ho saj-s, “I uon’t 
swallow the doctor i ’” Sally moaned ‘“1 nc\cr 
touched him,” he says, “ and I never mil * ’ 
l^Krlne angrily declared, that in Ins opmion, a man uho 
rejeoted mediomo m extremity, ought to have it forced 
down hiB throat and oonsidcnng that the invalid Mas 
pretty deeply m Kline’s debt, it naturally assumed the 
toim of a dishonest aot on his pait . but Sally scornfully 
buod any one to lay hand on her master, even for his 
iwn good ‘For,’ said sho, ‘ho ’s got his eyes auako, 
.hough he do he so helpless He marks ye lY 

Ah ' oh I Kline smfied the air Solly then rushed 
back to her duties 

Now, there ’s a man I ’ Kilne stuck his hands in his 
pockets and began his meditation M’hich, hoMovor, was 
approaoh of his neighbour Barnes, the 
heard, and 
as a pig 1 ’ 
igiiro of tele- 
all was just 




, WUUl; lie J] 

who ejaculated professionally, ‘Obstma 


graph, at one of the -windows, implyine th 
over ® 


‘Amen I ’ said Barnes, as to a matter-of-fact afiair 

^ere joined by Grosshy,the 
confectioner, who toed to the nev-s, and observed 
Just like Inm I Id to sworn he ’d never take 
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doctor’s stuff ’ ; and, nodding at Kilne, ‘ liked Im medi- 
cine best, eb ? ’ 

‘ Had a— hem '—good lot of it,’ muttered Kilne, ivith 
a suddenly senous brow. 

‘ How does be stand on your books « ’ asked Barnes. 

Kilne sbouldered round, ciymg . ‘ Wbo the deuce is to 
Imow ^ ’ 

'I don’t,’ Grossby sighed. ‘In be comes with his 
“Good mormng, Grossby,— fine day for the hunt, 
Grossby,” and a ten-pound note. “ Have the kmdness 
to put that down in my favour, Grossby.” And just as 
I am going to say, “ Look here, — this won’t do,” he has 
me by the collar, and there ’s one of the regiments gomg 
to give a supper party, which he ’s to order , or the 
Admiral’s wife wants the receipt for that pie , or in comes 
my wife, and there ’s no talking of busmess then, though 
she may have been bothermg about his account all the 
mght beforehand. Somethmg or other ! and so we run 
on’- 

‘ "What I want to know,’ said Barnes, the butcher, ‘ is 
where he got his tenners from * i ^ 

Kilne shook a sagacious head ‘ No knowmg ' ’ 

‘ I suppose we shall get sonmthing out of the fire,® ’ ^ 
Barnes suggested 

‘ That depends ' ’ answered the emphatic Kilne 

‘ But, you know, if the widow carries on the business,’ 
said Grossby, ‘ there ’s no reason why we shouldn’t get it 
all, eh ? ’ 

‘ There am’t two that can make clothes for nothmg, and 
make a profit out of it,’ said Kilne 

‘That young chap m Portugal,’ added Barnes, ‘he 
won’t take to tailormg when he comes home D’ ye 
thmk he will ® ’ 

Kilne muttered ‘ Can’t say 1 ’ and Grossby, a kindly 
creature m his way, albei t a creditor, revertmg to the 
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first subject of tiieir disooutse, ejaculated, ‘ But irbat a 
one he itaa ' — eh * ’ 

‘ Fme '—to look on,’ Kilne assented 
‘ Well, he ttos like a Marquss,’ said Barnes 
Here the three regarded each other, and laughed, 
though not loudly They mstantly checked that un- 
seenfimess, and Kilne, as one ■who rises from the depths 
of a calculation with the sum m his bond, spoke quite in a 
different voice 


‘ Well, what do you say, gentlemen * shall we adjourn * 
No use stondmg here ’ 

By the mvitation to adjourn, it was well understood 
by the committee Kilne addressed, that they were invited 
to pass his threshold, and partake of a morning draught 
Barnes, the butcher, had no objection whatever, and if 
Qrossby, a man of milder make, entertamed any, the 
occasion and common mterests to be discussed, advised 
him to waive them In single file these mourners entered 
the pubhcan’s house, where Eilne, after summonmg them 
from belnnd the bar, on tiie important question, what it 
should be ’ and receivmg, first, perfect acquiescence in his 
views as to what it should he, and then feehle euggestions 
of the dnhk host befittmg that early hour and the 
speaker’s particular constitution, poured out a toothful 
to each, and one to himself 


‘Here ’8 to him, poor fellow i ’ said Kilne 
deliberately eohoed twice ’ 


&nd Was 


wnVr. T itwasexpensiveluokshnes It 
° ^ condition Horses ! What ’a a 

T ’ 

"0 n«e It’s 

^ “3 cad Why. there was ho, consorting 
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‘ Oh. 1— there ! ’ Kilno emphasized, puslung out his nnti 
aoioss the bar, as muoh as to say, that m anj thing of sucli 
a hind, the great Mel never had a rival 
‘That “Marquis" affau changed him a bit,’ said 
Barnes 

‘ Perhaps it did, for a time,’ said Kibe ‘ Wliat ’s in 
the gram, you knou Ho couldn’t change JlojuailtU. 
be a gentleman, and nothing ’d stop him ’ 

‘And I shouldn’t uoiidor but ivhat that joung chap 
out m Portugal ’ll want to be one, too , though he didn’t 
bid fair to be so fine a man as his father ’ 


‘ More of a scholar,’ remarked Kibe ‘ That 1 call liis 
worst fault — ^shiUy-shallymg about that young chap 1 
mean las’ Kibe stretched a finger toiiard the dead 
man’s house ‘ Eirst, the young ohap ’s to bo sent into 
the Navy , then it ’s the Army , then ho ’s to be a judge, 
and ,8it on onmmals , then he goes out to his sister in 
Portugal , and now there ’s notbng but a tailor open to 
bm, as I see, if we ’re to get our money ’ 

Ah ' and he hasn't got too muoh spirit to u ork to pay 
bs father’s debts,’ added Barnes ‘ There ’s a business 
there to make any man’s fortune— properly directed, I 
^ son, ho ’ll bo coming 

the Ibrqms, too He went to a gentleman’s school, and 
he s had foreign training I don’t know what to think 
about It ffls sisters over them-thoy were fine w omen ’ 

well I > “1®“® 

^ve^ ! esolaimcd the publican 

"Marqiiw” 
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‘ Look here ' I ’ll tell you. I had it from his oivn 
mouth one mght when he wasn’t— not quite himself. 
He was commg doum Kmg Wilham Street, where he 
stabled his horse, you know, and I mot him. He ’d been 
dining out— somewhere out over FaUowfield, I think it 
was , and he smgs out to me, “ Ah ' Kilne, my good 
fellow I ” and I, wishmg to be equal with him, says, “ A 
fine night, my lord 1 ” and he draws lumself up— he smelt 
of good company— says he, “ Kilne ' I ’m not a lord, as 
you know, and you have no excuse for mistalong me for 
one, sir i ” So I pretended I had mistaken him, and then 
he tucked his arm under mme, and said, “ You ’re no 
worse.than your.hetters, KJne. They took me for one 
at Sqmre Uploft’s to-mght, but a man who wishes to 
pass off for more than he is, Kilne, and impose upon 
people,” he says, “ he ’s contemptible, Kilne i con- 
temptible ' ” So that, you know, set me thmkmg about 
“ Bath ” and the “ Marquis,” and I couldn’t help smihng 
to myself, and ]ust let shp a question whether he hod en- 
lightened them a bit. “ Kilne,” said he, “ you ’re an 
honest man, and a neighbbur, and I ’ll teU you what 
happened The Squire,” he says, “ likes my company, 
and I like his table. Now the Squire ’d never do a dirty 
action, but the Squire’s nephew, Mr. George Uploft, he 
can’t forget that I earn my money, and once or tivioe I 
have had to correct him ” And I ’ll wager Mel did it, too I 
Well, he goes on “There was Admiral Sir Jackson 
Roseley and his lady, at dmner. Squire Foulke of Hursted, 
Lady Barrmgton, Admiral Combleman our admiral, 
that was , “Mr This and That, I forget their names— 
and other ladies and gentlemen whose acquamtance I 
was not honoured with ” You know his way of talkmg. 
“ And there was a goose on the table,” he says , and, 
Innlnng stem at me, “Don’t laugh yet ' ” says he, like 
thunder. Well, he goes on “ Mr George caught my 
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eye across the table, and said, so os not to bo licard by 
to uncle, ‘ If that bird u as rampant, yon n onld see your 
own arms, Marquis ’ ’’ And Mol replied, quietly for hiro 
to hear, “ And as that bud is oouehnnt. Mi George, you 
had better look to your sauce ” Couchnn/ means squat- 
tang, you know That’s heraldy' lYcll, that vasn’t 
bad spatrmg of Mel’s But, bless you I ho was neicr 
taken aback, and the gentlefolks was glad enough to get 
hun to Bit down amongst ’em So, savs Mr George, “ I 
know you ’re a fire-eater, Marquis," and his dander was 


up. for he began maiquismg Mol, and domg the mook- 
pohte at such a rate, that, by-and-by, one of the ladies 
who didn’t know Mol called lum “ my lord ’’ and “ his 
lordship.’’ " And,” says Mel, “ I merely bowed to her, 
and took no notice ’’ So that passed off and there sits 
Mel telhng to anecdotes, as grand as a lung And, by- 
tod-hy, young Mr George, who hadn’t fo^ven Mel, and 
had been pulhng at the bottle pretty well, he sings out, 
" It ’s khchaelmas I the death of the goose 1 and I should 
hke to dnnk the Marquis’s health i ’’ and ho drank it 
solem. But. as far as I can make out, the w omen part 
of the company was a httle m the daik So Mel waited 
tan there wm a sort of a pause, ond then speaks rather 
loud to the Admiral, « By the way. Sir Jacksdn, may I ask 
you, has toe title of Marquis anythmg to do with tailor- 

w,+if r ^ favounte wito the Admiral, 

nlJT l«dy too._they soy-and the Admiral 
played mto to hands, you see, and, says he “ I ’m not 
wme that It has, Mr Harrington ’’ i h ’heLTd fo 

ow why he asked the question— called him “Mistei’’ 

" msTlJr 4 - 
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everybody was listening ; bo he goes on “ I was in the 
habit of going to Bath m the season, and coiisorting with 
the gentlemen I met there on terms of equahty ; and for 
some reason that I am gmte guiltless of,” says Mel, “ the 
hotel people gave out that I was a Marquis in disguise , 
and, upon my honour, ladies and gentlemen— I was young 
then, and a fool— I could not help nnaginmg I looked the 
thing. At all events, I took upon myself to act the part, 
and with some success, and considerable gratification , 
for, m my opinion,” says Mel, “ no real Marquis ever 
enjoyed his title so much as I did. One day I was m my 
shop— No 193, Mam Street, Lymport— and a gentleman 
came in to order his outfit. I received his directions, when 
suddenly he started back, stared at me, and exclaimed . 
‘ My dear MarqmsJ I trust you will pardon me for havmg 
addressed you with so much famihanty ’ I recognized m 
him one of my Bath acquaintances. That oircmnstance, 
ladies and gentlemen, has been a lesson to me. Smce 
that time I have never allowed a false nnpression with 
regard to my position to east. I desire,” says Mel, smil- 
ing, “ to have my exact measure taken everywhere , and 
if the Michaelmas bird is to be associated with me, I am 
sure I have no objection , all I can say is, that I cannot 
justify it by letters patent of nobihty.” That ’s how Mel 
put It. Do you thmk they thought worse of him « I 
warrant you he came out of it m flymg colours Gentle- 
folks like straightforu'ardness m their inferiors— that ’s 
what they do Ah'’ said Kilne, meditatively, “ I see 
Tiim now, walking across the street m the moonhght, after 
he ’d told me that A fine figure of a man ' and there 
am’t many Marquises to match him ’ 

To this Barnes and Grossby, not msensible to the ments 
of the recital they had just given ear to, agreed And 
with a common voice of praise m the mouths of his 
creditors, the dead man’s requiem was sounded. 
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CHAPTEE n 

THE HEBITiOE OE THE SON 


Towakd evening, a carnage drove up to the door of the 
muted house, and the card of Lady Soseley, bearmg a 
homed hne in pencil, iras handed to the mdoiv. 

It nas vhen you looked upon her that you began to 
comprehend how great was fie personal splendour of the 
husband v ho could echpse such a woman Mrs Harrmg- 
ton was a tall and a stately dame Dressed in the high 
n aists of the matrons of ttot period, with a hght shawl 
draivn close over her shoulders and bosom, she earned 
hot head well , and her pale firm features, with the cast 
of immediate affliction on them, had much digmty 
dignity of an unrelenting phjrsical order, which need not 


express any remarkable pnde of spmt The family 
gossips who, on both sides, were vam. of this rare couple, 
and would always descant on their beauty, even when they 
had occasion to slander their oharncters, said, to dis- 
tinguish them, that Ecunetta Mana had a Port, and 
alclolusedco a Presence and that the umon of a Port and 
a Presence, and such a Poit and such a Presence, was so 
uncommon, that you might search England through and 
you w ould not find another, not even in the highest ranks 
of sMioty. pliore hes some subtle distraction here , due 
to the minute perceptions which compel the gossips of a 
E-imily to com phrases that shall express the mcest shades 

un^pathetioally impres- 

dil’t, ^0 bo a aing that 

d^cts the most affable appeal to our poor human weak 
^-^bijestyK«,gGeorge"rv, for instance, 



ill I'jn i'>(inv<' jii'-tnu’H-o tiicm on pni iiciiiiir points out j 
It*' iif'Vfr roiild (liinK (tint Ins wifo Imd done turn any 
bojionr jn i 'pun inp liim : nor wns slio the womnn to loll 
liim Fo. She litwl ninrritd him for love, rejecting venous 
‘■iiitor*, Stptirc Uploft among them, m Ins favour. Subse- 
quently *-lie had commiflcd the profound connubial error 
of tr.in'-ftrrjng her nflections, or her thoughts, flora him 
to Jn.' bu'im.'-', uhich, indeed, uns much in uant of a 
iiwlo , and u Inlc he 'qunndcrcd the guineas, she patiently 
jiichH iq) the lienee They had not lived unhappily. Ho 
Mas eonst.aiitly courteous to licr But to see the Port at 
that ‘onlid norh eoii'idciably ritfllcd the Presence— put, 
.ts it Mere, the petuliat division between them , and to 
Iieliavo low ard her as the same woman w ho had attracted 
his youthful ardours was a task for his magnificent mind, 
and may hare lanked with him as an indemnity for his 
general conduct, if his reflections ever stretehed so far 
'Die townspeople of Lymport wore correct in saying that 
his wife, and his wife alone, had, as they termed it, kept 
him together. Nevertheless, now that he was dead, and 
could no longer bo kept together, they entirely forgot 
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their respect for her, m the outburst of their secret ad- 
miration for the popular man. Such is the constitution 
of the inhabitants of this dear Island of Britain, so falsely 
accused by the Great Napoleon of bemg a nation of shop- 
keepers ^Hexe let any one proclaim himself Above 
I Buttons, M act on the assumption, his fellous ■with ono 
accord hoist him on their heads, and bear him aloft, sweat- 
ing, and groatung, and ouismg, but proud of him 1 And 
if ha can contrive, or has any good uTfe at home to help 
> him, to die ivithout gomg to the dogs, they are, one may 
say, nnanunons m orying out the same evJogistio funeral 
oration as that commenced by Eilne, the puhhoan, when 
he was interrupted by Barnes, the butcher, ‘ Now, there ’s 
a many-’ 


Mrs Harrmgton was sittmg m her parlour with one of 
her married meces. Jits Fiske, and on tending Lady 
Bosoley’s card she gave word for her to he sho'wn up into 
the dra'snng-ioom It was customary among Mrs 
Harrington’s female relatives, who one and all nhnsed and 
adored the great Jlel, to attribute his shorteommgs 
pointedly to the ladies , which ivas as muoh as if their 
jealous generous hearts had said that he was sinful, but 
that It uas not his fault Jits Fiske caught the card 
horn her amt read the supersonption, and exclaimed ; 
The idea 1 At least she might have had the decency 1 
She never sot ^r foot m the house before-ond right 
enough too What can she want now « I deoidJly 
" ould refuse to see her, aunt ' ’ ^ 

simply. ‘ Don’t be a fool, Ann ' ’ 

hM i tr tek ■ ”■ “• 
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received him on a ehnnking lap, and had fonnd time to 
correct one of his mdiscretions before she could sigh and 
say, in the rear of her aunt’s retreatmg figure, ‘ I certainly 
never would let myself down so ’ , but Mrs. Hamngton 
took her own counsel, and Jacko was of her persuasion, 
for he qmokly released himself from Mrs Rake’s dis- 
passionate embrace, and was shngmg his body up the 
' balusters after his mistress. 

‘Mrs. Harrington,’ said Lady Roseley, very sweetly 
8i\'iimamg to meet her as she entered the room, ‘ I have 
mtruded upon you, I fear, in venturmg to call upon you 
at such a time 1 ’ 

The widow bowed to her, and begged her to be seated. 

Lady Roseley was an exquisitely silken dame, m whose 
face a winning smde was cut, and she was still sufficiently 
youthful not to be accused of weanng a flower too 
artificial. 

‘ It was so sudden I so sad 1 ’ she contmned. ‘ We 
esteemed him so much I thought you might be m need 
of sympathy, and hoped I might— Dear Mrs. Hamng- 
ton I can you bear to speak of it * ’ 

‘ I can tell you anything you wish to hear, my lady,’ the 
widow rephed. 

Lady Roseley had expected to meet a woman much 
more like what she conceived a tradesman’s vife would 
be ■ and the grave reception of her proffer of sympathy 
slightly confused her. She said • 

‘ I should not have come, at least not so early, but Sir 
Jackson, my husband, thought, and indeed I imagined— 
You have a son, Mrs Hamngton * I think his name is—’ 

‘ Evan, my lady.’ 

‘Evan. It was of him we have been speaking I 
imagined— that is, we thought, Sir Jackson might— you 
will be vntmg to him. and will let him know we vill use 
our best efforts to assist Lira in obtaining some position 
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•yrorthy of hia— supenor to — something that will seouro' 
him from the harassing embarrassments of an uncon-, 
gemal employment ’ 

, 'The widow hstened to this tender alldsion to the shears 
without a smile of gratitude She rophed ‘ I hope my 
son will return in tune to bury his father, and ho will 
thank you himself, my lady ’ 

‘ He has no taste for— a— for anythmg in the shape of 
trade, has he, Mrs Harrmgton s ’ 

‘ I am afraid not, my lady ’ 

‘Any position— a situation — that of a olcik oven — 
would be so much better for him 1 ’ 

The widow remained impassive 
‘ And many young gentlemen I Imow, who are clerks, 
and are enabled to hve comfortably, and make a modest 


appearance m society , and your son, Mrs, Harrmgton, he 
would find it surely an unprovement upon—many W’ould 
thmk it a step for him ’ 

‘ I am bound to thank you tor the mterest you take in 
my son, my lady ’ 

‘ Does it not quite smt your views, Mrs Hamngton « ’ 
Lady Eosdey was surpnsed at the widow’s mftTinPT 
‘ K my son had only to think of hnnself , my Indy ’ 

_ ‘Oh I hut of course.’-the lady understood her now— 

of ooume ! You cannot suppose, Mrs Harrmgton, but 
that I shodd anticipate he would have you to live inth 
^ely ” ’ behave to you m every way as a dutiful son, 

‘ A cleA’s moome is not very large, my lady ’ 

me^°vm, ^ 

mnii t ’^o'dd bnng, Mrs Harrmgton, to produce a 

Services;Sy® ^ Press my 

hurt at the widow’s S?'® avoidfeehng 

wiuows want of common gratitude 
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‘ A clerk’s income would not be more than 1001 a year, 
my lady.’ 

. ‘ To begin with— no j certainly not more ’ The lady 
was growmg brief 

‘ If my son puts by the half of that yearly, he can hardly 
support himself and his mother, my lady ’ 

‘ Half of that yearly, Mrs. Harrmgton * ’ 

‘ He would have to do so, and be saddled till he dies, 
my lady.’ 

‘ I really cannot see why.’ 

Lady Eoseley had a notion of some excessive mggardly 
thrift in the widow, which was arousmg symptoms of 
disgust. 

Mrs. Harrmgton qmetly said . ‘ There are his father’s 
debts to pay, my lady.’ 

‘ His father’s debts 1 ’ 

‘ Under 60001 , but above 40001 , my lady.’ 

‘ Five thousand pounds 1 Mrs Harrmgton I ’ The 
lady’s dehoately gloved hand gently rose and fell. ‘ And 
this poor young man — ’ she pursued. 

‘ My son will have to pay it, my lady ’ 

For a moment the lady had not a word to mstanoe. 
Presently she remarked ‘But, Mrs. Harrmgton, he is 
surely under no legal obhgation * ’ 

‘ He 18 only under the obhgation not to cast disrespect 
on his father’s memory, my lady , and to be honest, while 
he can.’ 

‘But, Mrs Harrmgton 1 surely I what can the poor 
young man do ® ’ 

‘ Ho will pay it, my lady.’ 

‘ But how, Mrs Harrington 1 ’ 

‘ There is his father’s busmess, my lady.’ 

His father’s busmess i Then must the young man 
become a tradesman in order to show respect for lus 
father ? Preposterous I That was the lady’s natural 
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inward exclamation She said, rather shrewdly, for one 
who knew nothmg of such thmp ‘ But a business whioh 
produces debts so enormous, Mrs Harrington 1 ’ 

The widow rephed ' My son will have to conduct it in 
a different way It would be a very good busmess, oon- 
duoted properly, my lady ’ 

‘ But if he has no taste for it, Mrs Harnngton ’ If 
he is altogether supenor to it * ’ 

For the first time durmg the mterviow, the indou ’s in- 
flexible countenance was mildly moved, though not to 
any mild expression. 

‘ My son will have not to consult his tastes,’ she ob- 
served and seeii^ the lady, after a short silence, quit 
her seat, she lose hkemse, and touched the fingers of the 
hand held forth to hei, bowmg 
‘ You will pardon the interest I take in your son,’ said 
Lady Roseley ‘ I hope, mdeed, that his relatives and 
fnends will procure him the means of satisfymg the 
demands made upon luni ’ 

He would still have to pay fhtm, my lady,’ was the 
widow’s answer 


Poor young man > mdeed I pity him 1 ’ sighed her 
™tor You have hitherto used no efforts to persuade 
him to take such a step. His Harnngton « ’ 

I have wntten to Mr Goren, who was my husband’s 
feUow-apprentioe in London, my lady , and he is wiBmg 

SwS ^ keeping 


f obnoxious to the fine 

ear rf Lady Wey and she telmqmshed the subject 

hav! should si much 

He died very calmly, my lady’ ^ 

dreads ’to'see^^f^ie ^ sometmies One 

see -one can hardly distinguish! I have 
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kno'wn cases where death was dreadful I But a peaceful 
death is very beautdul! There is nothing shocking to 
the mind It sugg ests heaven i It seems a fulfilment 
of our prayers 1 ’ 

‘ Would your ladyship like to look upon him * ’ said the 
widow. 

Lady Roseley betrayed a sudden gleam at havmg her 
desire thus intuitively fathomed 

‘ For one moment, Mrs Harrmgton i We esteemed 
him so much ! Llay I ’ ’ 

The mdow responded by openmg the door, and leadmg 
her mto the chamber where the dead man lay. 

At that penod, when threats of mvasion had formerly 
stirred up the nuhtaiy fire of us Islanders, the great Mel, 
as if to show the great Napoleon what character of bemg 
a British shopkeeper really was, had, by remarkable 
favour, obtained a hei^nancy of militia dragoons in 
the uniform of which he had revelled, and perhaps, for 
the only tune in his hfe, felt that circumstances had suited 
him with a perfect fit However that may be, his solemn 
final commands to his wife, Henrietta Mana, on whom 
he could count for absolute obedience m such matters, 
had been, that as soon as the breath had left his body, 
he should be taken from his bed, washed, perfumed, 
powdered, and m that uniform dressed and laid out , 
with (hrections that he should be so buned at the expire^ 
tion of three days, that havoc m his features might be 
hidden from men In this araay Lady Roseley beheld - 
hun. The curtains of the bed were drawn aside The 
beams of evening fell soft through the bhnds of the room, 
and oast a subdued hght on the figure of the vanquished 
warrior The Presence, dumb now for evermore, was 
sadly illummed for its last exhibition But one who 
looked closely might have seen that Tune had somewhat 
B 
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spoiled tliat porieot fit wluoli had nforotimo been liia 
pnde , and now that the lo% spint had dopariod, Ihero 
hod been extreme difficulty in persuading the sullen 
eseess of clay to eonfotm to the dimensions of those 
garments The upper part of the chest alone w'ould 
hear its buttons, and across one portion of the lower 
limbs an ancient seam had started , reoalhug an incident 
to them who had knorni him in his brief hour of glory 
For one night, as he ivas ndmg home from Fallow field, 
and just entenng the gates of the town, a mounted trooper 
spurred funously past, and slashing out at him, gashed 
his thi^ Mrs Melohisedco found him lymg at his door 
m a not unwonted w ay , earned him up-stairs m her arms, 
as she had done many a time before, and did not perceive 
his condition till she saw the blood on her gown The 
cowardly assailant was never disoDvotcd , but Mel was 
both g^mt and had, m his mihtary career, the reputo- 
lon of bemg a martmet Hence, divera onuses u ere 
suspected The wound foiled not to mend, the trousers 
were repoued Peace about the same time was made, 
and the affair passed over 

^ohmg TO the fine head and face. Lady Roseley saw 
nothmg of this She had not looked long before she 
forod ooveEt employment for her handkerchief The 
wdowtodmg beside her did not weep, or reply to her 
whisper^ excuses at emotion, gazing doim on his 

mortal length With a sort of hemgnant fnendline® 

till, tired of this timn/ / ® oonvulsions 

amusement, he obtained possession of 
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tlie wamor’s helmet, from a small round table on one 
side of the bed , a ca^q[ue of the barbarous mihtary- 
Georgian form, ivith a huge knob of horse-hair projeotmg 
over the peak ; and under this, trymg to adapt it to his 
rogue’s head, the tricksy image of Death extmgmshed 
himself 

All was very silent in the room. Then the widow 
quietly disengaged Jaoko, and takmg him up, went to 
the door, and deposited him outside Durmg her momen- 
tary absence. Lady Roseley had time to touch the dead 
man’s forehead mth her hps, unseen. 


CHAPTER in 

THE DAHGHTBBS OS' THE SHE^ 

Three daughters and a son were left to the world by 
JR Melchisedeo Love, well endowed, had already 
claimed to provide for the daughters first m the shape 
of a lean Marme subaltern, whose days of obscuration 
had now passed, and who had come to be a major of that 
corps • secondly, presentmg his addresses as a brewer of 
distmction thirdly, and for a chmax, as a Portuguese 
Count no other than the Senor Silva Diaz, Conde de 
Saldar : and this match did seem a far more resplendent ' 
one than that of the two elder sisters with Major Strike 
and Mr. Andrew Cogglesby. (Rut the rays of neither 
fell visibly on Lymport T^ese escaped, Eurydices never 
reappeared, after bemg once fanly caught away from 
the gloomy realms of Dis, otherwise Trade.J Ah three 
persons of singular beauty, a certain refinement, some- 
Port, and some Presence, hereditarily combmed, they 
feared the clutch of that fell king, and performed the 
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widest possible circles around lum Not ouo o£ tbom 
ever approached the house of her parents They ucro 
dutiful and loving ohildren, and wioto frequently , but 
of course they had to consider their new position, and 
their husbands, and their husbands’ families, and the 
world, and what it would say, if to it the dreaded rumour 
should penetrate' Lymport gossips, as numerous as 
m other parts, declared that the foreign nobleman would 
rave m an estraordmary manner, and do things after 
the outlandish fashion of his ooimtry for from him, 
there was no doubt, the shop had been most suoccssfully 
veiled, and he knew not of Pluto’s close relationship to 
his lovely spouse 

The matnages had happened m this way Balls are 
given m country towns, where the graces of tradesmen’s 
daughters may he witnessed and admired at leisure by 
other than tradesmen by oooasional countiy gentlemen 
of-the neighbourhood, with hght mmds and also by nmnl l 
officers subalterns wishmg to do tender execution upon 
mra’s fair enemy, and to find a distraction for tbeir legs 
(^6 classes of our social fabric have, here and there, shcht 

I 


uutto, iinu provincial puDlic balls are one of 
these They are dangerous, for Cupid is no respecter of 
class-prejudice , and if you are the son of a retired tear 
merchant, or of a village doctor, or of a half-pay oaptam, 
or of anything supenor. and visit one of them, you arc as 
^ely to receive his shot as any shopboy Even masquer- 
admg lords at such places, have been known to he slam 
dL^to’ Soowty allows to Its highest and 

'heCthat yo". If you are a tnfle 

w »«. 0.*„ 
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Stnl;'* duti'rmnml (o do Xor, when be beennic' Mere of 
lier father'® occupation, did he ®hrnik from Ins resolve 
After a month's hnnl court-hip. he married her straight 
out of iier fntlier's hnii-e. That he may have nil the credit 
due to him. it must he ndnntled that lie did not once 
cnmjwre, ('r po-iiily pcniiil himself to icflect on, the 
di- simil.’nf \ in their re-pcctive ranks, and the step lie had 
taken downnartl, till they ncte man and nifo . and then 
not in any great degree, before Fortune had given him his 
majority ; an advance the good soldier franlcly told his 
wife ho did not one to her If ne may be permitted to 
suppo-e the colonel of n regiment on friendly terms mth 
one of his corporals, mc have an estimate of the domestic 
life of Major and Mrs Strike Among the garrison males, 
his comrade.., ho passed for a disgustingly jealous brute. 
The ladio,-., in their pretty language, signalized him as a 
‘ finiek ■ 

Now, having aohieved so capital a marriage, Caroline, 
uorthy creature, was anxious that her sisters should not 
be less happy, and would have them to visit her, in spite 
of her husband’s protests. 

‘ There can be no d.inger,’ she said, for she was in fresh 
quarters, far from the nest of contagion. Tlie lieutenant 
himself ungrudgingly declared that, looking on the ladies, 
no one for an instant could suspect , and he saw many 
young fellows ready to be as great fools as he had been • 
.another voluntary confession he made to his wife ; for the 
candour of svhioh she thanked him, and pointed out that it 
seemed to run in the family , masmuch as Mr Andrew 
Cogglesby, his rich relative, had seen and had proposed for 
Harnet The heutenant flatly said he would never allow 
it. In fact ho had hitherto concealed the non-presentable 
portion of his folly very satisfactorily from all save the 
m_essrroom, and Mr. Andrew’s passion was a severe 
dilemma_to him It need scarcely be told that his wife, 
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fortified "by the fervid brewer, defeated him utterly. 
What was more, she induced lum to be an neenmphoe in 
deception Eor though the lieutenant protested that he 
washed his hands of it, and that it was a fraud and a snare, 
he certainly did not avow the condition of his uife’s 
parents to Mr Andrew , but alluded to them in pa'ssmg os 
‘ the country people ’ Ho supposed ‘ the country people ’ 
must be asked, he said The brewer offeicd to go down 
to them But the heutenant drew an unpleasant picture 
of the country people, and lus w ifo became so grave at the 
proposal, tliat Mr Andiew said he wanted to matt}' the 
lady and not the ‘ conntiy people,’ and if sho would have 
him, there he was There he was, behaving with a 
particular and sagaoious kmdness to the raw lieutenant 
since Hainet’a amval If tiie lieutenant sent her away, 
Mr Andrew would mfalhbly pursue her, and light on a 
discovery Tinoo cursed by Love, twice the victim of 
tailordom, out excellent Manne gave away Hamet 
Harrmgton in marriage to Mr Andrew Cogglesby. 

Thus Joy clapped hands a second time, and Horror 
deepened its shadows 

Erom higher ground it was natural that the remaining 
mater should take a bolder flight Of the loves of tlie fair 
Harrmgton and the foieign Count, and how aho 
tot encountered bun in the brewer’s saloons, and how she, 


— s putuuiuus person, lougned at his ' loaf ’ for her, and 

worethecoloum that pleased him, andbndled and soothed 

i uo ST til® sho 

"'"spsss of tlie affluent 

y in the aiUi of the Cathohe Church which Lvmnort 
go^ps called, paying the Dejdforherpnde. 

chins, “ow to 
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PrcsciTc him from tatlordom — from all contact m ith trade 
— they mii't ; otliorn-i'c they rvould be perpetually linked 
to the horrid thing thej’ hoped to outlive and bury. A 
cou'siii of Jfi Jlclehisedeo’s had iiien to be an Admiral and 
a Icnight for valiant action in the old war, when men could 
ri<-c Him they besought to take ebnige of the youth, and 
make a distinguished seaman of him. Ho courteously 
declined. They then attacked the mained Marine — Navy 
or Aimy being quite indifferent to them as long as they 
could uiu for their brother the badge of one Semoe, ' 
‘ Wlien he is a gentleman at once P they said, like those 
who see the end of their labours Stake basely pretended 
to .second them. It m ould have been delightful to him, of 
course, to have the tailor’s son messing at the same table, 
and claiming him when he pleased with a familiar ‘ Ah, 
brother I ’ and prating of their relationship everywhere 
Strike had been a fool . m revenge for it he laid out for 
himself a masterly career of consequent wisdom. The 
brewer— usqrious Andrew Cogglesby— might and would 
have bought the commission. Strike laughed at the idea 
of giving money for what could be got for nothing. He 
told them to wait 

In the meantime Evan, a lad of seventeen, spent the 
hours not devoted to hw positive profession— that of 
gentleman— in the offices of the brewery, toymg with 
big books and balances, which he despised with the 
combined zeal of the suckmg soldier and emancipated 
tailor. 

Two years passed in attendance on the astute brother- 
in-law, to whom Fortune now beckoned to come to her_and 
gather his laurels from the pig-tails. About the same 
time the Countess sailed over from Lisbon on a visit to her 
sister Hamet (m reahty, it was whispered in the Cogglesby 
saloons, on a diplomatic mission from the Court of Lisbon ; 
but that could not be made ostensible). The Countess 
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narrowly examined Evan, wlioso Blcndy ndvnnco in hw 
piofession liofih lier sisters praised 
‘Yes,’ said the Countess, in a languid alien accent 
‘ So Eos Bometlnng of lus fntlici’s cninagc— '■omethmg 
Sometlung of bis debvoiy — Ins icadinc'-s ’ 

It was a romarbablo tlung that these ladies thought 
no man on earth hire their fatlior, and aln ays cited him os 
the example of a perfect gentleman, and yet they Inincd 
him with one mmd, and each mounted guard over his 
Bepulohre, to secure his ghost from an airing 
‘ He can walk, my dears, certainly, and talk— a little 
Tete-i-tete, I do not say I should think ih&a he would 
he — a stick 1 All you English are But w’hat sort of a 
how has he got, I ask you * How does ho enter a room » 


And, then his smile' his laugh I He laughs like a horse— 
absolutely 1 There ’s no muste m his smile Oli ' yon 
should see a Portuguese nobleman smile 0 mio Dons I 
honeyed, my deoia ' But Evan has it not None of you 
English have Ton go so ’ 

The Countess pressed a thumb and finger to the sides of 
her mouth, and set her sisters laughing 
^ assure you. no bettor > not a bit ' I famt m your 
I society I ask myself— Where am I? Among what 
boots have I fallen ’ But Evan is no worse than tlie rest 
^ If he knew how to dress lug 

'shoulders properly, and to direct his eyes— Oh I the eyes I 
you Aonld see how a Portuguese nobleman can use his 

I S ““y the 

I unutterable without bemg absurd 1 You look so 1 

tod the Countess hung her jaw under heavily wenous 

orhite somethmg as a sheep might yawn 

of you’ than the rest 

ho cannot possibW ' ^ut that ’g what 

7 ®“ni m England— not possibly I As 
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for your poor husband, Harriet 1 one really has to re- 
member bis excellent quabties to forgive him, poor man I 
And that stiff bandbox of a man of yours, Carobne I ’ 
addressmg the ■wife of the Manne, ‘ he looks as if be were 
aU angles and sections, and 'were taken to pieces every 
mgbt and put together m the morning He may be a 
good soldier — good anything you will — ^but, Diaoho I to 
be married to that 1 He is not civibzed. None of you 
English are You have no place m the draivmg-room. 
You are like so many mtrusive oxen — absolutely I One of 
your men trod on my toe the other mgbt, and what do you 
think the creature did 2 Jerks back, then the half of him 
forward — thought he was gomg to break in two — then 
guns, and grunts, “ Oh ! ’m sure, beg pardon, ’m sm'e 1 ” 
I don’t know whether he didn’t say, maem 1 ’ 

The Countess hfted her hands, and fell away in laughing 
horror i When her humour, or her feehngs generally, were 
a little excited, she spoke her vernacular as her sisters 
did, but immediately subsided mto the dehberate deh- 
oately-syllabled drawl. ' 

‘ Now that happened to me once at one of our great 
Balls,’ she pursued. ‘I had on one side of me the 
Duchesse Eugema de Eormosa de Eontandigua , on the 
other sat the Countess de Pel, a ■widow. And we were 
taUung of the ices that evening Eugema, you must 
know, my dears, was m love 'with the Count Belmarana. 
I was her sole confidante The Countess de Pel — a 
horrible creature I Oh I she was the Duchess’s deter- 
mined enemy — ^would have stabbed her for Belmarana, 
one of the most beautiful men' Adored by eveiy 
woman 1 So we talked ices, Eugema and myself, qmte 
comfortably, and that homble De Pel had no .idea m 
life ' Eugema had ]ust said, “ This loe sickens me I 
I do not taste the flavour of the vaniUe ” I answered, 
“It IS here' It must— it cannot but be here' You 
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love tile flavour of tbe vauilio ’ ” With her cxquioito 
smile, I see her now saying, “ Too well ! it it ncCcssary 
to me' I live on itl”— uhen up ho enmo In his 
eagerness, his foot just cfScurdd my robe Oh 1 I never 
shall forget ' In an instant he uns donn on one hneo . 
it nas BO momentary that none saw it but wo three, and 
done with ineffable grace “Pardon' ’ ho said, in 
Ins sueet Portuguese, "Pardon'” looking up — the 
handsomest man I over behold, and iilicu I think of 
that odious wietoh the other night, with his “ Oh' ’m 
sure, beg pardon, ’m sure '~’pon my honour 1 ” I could 
have kioked him — eonld, mdeed ' ’ 


Here the Countess laughed out, but relapsed into 
‘Alasl that Belmarafia should have betrayed that 
beautiful tmsbng creature to Do Pel Such scandal ' — 
a duel'— the Duke was wounded Por a whole year 
Eugenia did not dare to appear at Court, but had to 
romam immured in her oountty-houae, where she heard 
that Belmarafia had mamed De Pol' It was for her 
money, of course Rich as Creesus, and as nicked as 
the black man below ' as dear papa used to say. By 
the way, weren’t we talkmg of Evan ? Ah,— yes 1 ’ 

And BO foith The Countess was immensely admired 
and though her sisters said that she was ‘ foreigmved ’ 
overmuch, they dung to her desperately She seemed 
so mtaely to have echpsed tailoidom, or ‘ Demogoreon ’ 
^ the Countess ivas pleased to call It Whtmmldjunnps'e 

ta^cxand'tnaTmA.rpfl laHtr wvi,. ^ . v 


and 


It 


was noy ossible to suppose it It seemedT^y the 


^ey oongrat^ted her on her complete escape fn 

‘Safe from thenhisper.my dears, the ceaseless drea 
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If you know what I have to ‘endure l I sometimes envy 
you ’Pon my honour, I sometimes wish I had married 
a fishmonger 1 Silva, indeed, is a most excellent hus- 
band. Polished! such pohsh as you know not of in 
England He has a way — a wnggle with his shoulders 
in company — I cannot describe it to you ; so shght ' 
so elegant! and he is all that a woman could desire 
But who could be safe in any part of the earth, my dears, 
while papa will go about so, and behave so extraordm- 
anly? I was at dinner at your English embassy a 
month ago, and there was Admiral Combleman, then on 
the station off Lisbon, Sir Jackson Eoseley’s fnend, who 
was the Admiral at Lymport formerly I knew him at 
once, and thought, oh • what sJtaU I do ' My heart 
was hke a lump of lead. I would have given worlds 
that we might one of us have smothered the other ' I 
had to sit beside him — ^it always happens • Thank 
heaven I he did not identify me And then he told an 
anecdote of Papa. It was the dreadful old “ Bath ” 
story I thought I should have died I could not but 
fancy the Admiral suspected. Was it not natural ? 
And what do you think I had the audacity to do ® I 
asked him coolly, whether the Mr. Harrmgton he men- 
tioned was not the son of Sir Abraham Harrmgton, of 
Torquay, — the gentleman who lost his yacht in the 
Lisbon waters last year ^ I brought it on myself. 
“ Gentleman, ma’am,— Ma’am ! ” says the homd old 
creature, laughing, — “ gentleman ' he ’s a ” I can- 

not speak it . I choke ' And then he began praising Papa 
Diacho ! what I suffered. But, you know, I can keep 
my countenance, if I pensh I am a Harrmgton as much 
as any of us ! ’ 

And the Countess looked superb in the pride with 
which she said she was what she vould have given her 
hand not to be. But few feehngs arc smgle on this globe. 
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and junction of sentiments need not imply unity m our 
yeasty compositions 

‘After it TV as over— my supplice,’ conimucd tlio 
Countess, ‘ I iras questioned by all the ladies — mean 
our ladies— not your English They wanted to know 
how I could he so civil to that mtolerable man I gained 
a deal of credit, my dears I laid it all on — ^Diplomacy ’ 
The Countess laughed bitterly ‘ Diplomacy bears the 
burden of it all I pretended that Comblcman could 
he useful to Silva' Oh' what hypocrites wo all are, 
nuo Deus 1 ’ 

The ladies hstemng could not gamsay this favounto 
daim of universal brotherhood among the select who 
wear masks instead of faces 

With regard to Evan, the Countess hud for outstripped 
her sisters in her view^ / A gentleman she had discovered 
must have one of two 'things— a title or money Ho 
might have all the breedmg m the world , be might be 
as good as an angel , but without a title or money he 
was under eohpse almost total On a gentleman the 
sun must shme Now, Evan had no title, no money 
The clouds were thick above the youth. To gam a 
(title he would have to scale aged mountains There 
Iwas one break m his firmament through which the 
wadiant lummaiy might he assisted to oast its beams on 
pim still young That divine portal was matrimony, 
to he could but make a noh mamage he would blase 
wansfigured , all would be well ! And why should not 
Evan marry an hdress, as well as another * ) 

I know a young creature who would exactly amt 
him,’ said the Countess ‘ She is related to the embassy, 
Md is m Lisbon now A charming child— just sixteen 1 
Uios how the men rave about her' and she isn’t a 
beauty,_there s the wonder, and she is a httle too 
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gauche — ^ioo Enghsh m her habits and ways of thinfong , 
likes to be admired, of course, but doesn’t know yet how 
to set about gettmg it. She rather scandahzes our 

ladies, but when you know her ' She will have, they 

say, a hundred thousand pounds in her own nght I 
Rose Jocelyn, the daughter of Sir Pranks, and that 
eccentnc Lady Jocelyn. She is with her uncle, Melville, 
the celebrated diplomate — ^though, to tell you the truth, 
we turn him round our fingers, and spm him as the boys 
used to do the cockchafers I cannot forget our old 
Pallowfield school-life, you see, my dears. Well, Rose 
Jocel 5 m would just suit Evan. She is just of an age 
to receive an unpression And I would take care she 
did. Instance me a ease where I have failed * 

‘ Or there is the Portuguese widow, the Rostral. * 
She ’s thirty, certainly , but she possesses milhons ! 
Estates aU over the kmgdom, and the sweetest creature. 
But, no Evan would be out of the way there, 
certainly But — our women are very mce • they have 

the dearest, sweetest ways but I would rather Evan 
did not marry one of &em. And then there ’s the 
rehgion ' ’ 

This was a sore of the Countess’s own, and she dropped 
a tear in eommg across it 

‘ No, my dears, it shall be Rose Jocelyn t ’ she con- 
cluded • ‘ I wiU take Evan over with me, and see that he 
has opportumties. It shall be Bose, and then I can 
call her mme ; for m venty I love the child ’ 

It IS not my part to dispute the Countess’s love for 
Miss Jocelyn , and I have only to add that Evan, un- 
aware of the soft training he was to undergo, and the 
bnlhant chance in store for him, offered no nnpediment 
to the proposition that he should joumey to Portugal 
ivith his sister (whose subtlest flattery was to tell him 
that she should not be ashamed to own him there) , 
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and ultunately, furnished \nth cash for the tup by the 
remonstratang brewer, went 

So these Patose, daughters of tlio shean, nnanged and 
settled the young man's fate His task w as to learn tho 
management of his mouth, hou to dress Ins shoulders 
properly, and to direct his eyes — rare qualities in man or 
woman, I assure you , the management of tho mouth 
being especially aimrable, and ooirespondingly difficult 
These achieved, he was to place his battery m position, 
and wm the heart and hand of an heiress 

Our comedy opens with his return from Portugal, in 
company with Ibss Rose, the heiress , the Honourable 
Melville Jocelyn, the diplomate , and tho Count and 
Countess de Saldar, refugees out of thot explosive httlo 
kmgdom 


CHAPTER rV 

on BOABD THE JOOASTA 

Ebom the Tagus to the Thames the Government sloop- 
of-war, Jooasta, had made a prosperous voyage, hearing 
ftat precious freight, a removed diplomatist aid his 
latmty , for whose uses let o. Bofficaent nndication be 
ound m the exorcise he affords our crews m the seience 
of seamanship She entered our noble nver someuhat 
early on a fine July mommg Early as it was, two 
young people, who had nothmg to do with the tnmmmc 

if '“d watched tht 

double-shore, beginning to embrace them more and 
m^ closely as they sailed onward One, a young lady 
vey young m manner, wore a black felt hat Lh a 
floatogseariet feather, and was clad about the shouldem 
of foreign style and pattern The other 
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you might have taken for a wanderuig Don,"^were such 
an object ever known ^ so simply he assumed the dusky 
' s'qmlirero and danghng' cloak, of which one fold was 
flung across his breast and drooped behmd him. The 
hne of an adolescent dark moustache ran along his hp, 
and only at mtervals could you see that his eyes were 
blue and of the land he was nearmg For the youth 
was_meditative, and held his head much down The 
young lady, on the contrary, permitted an open inspection 
of her countenance, and seemed, for the moment at 
least, to be neither carmg nor thinkmg of what kmd of 
judgement would be passed on her Her pretty nose 
was up, sniffing the Btill_Balt. .breeze with vivacious 
dehght 

Oh ' ’ she oned, clapping her hands, ‘ there goes a 
xlear old Enghsh 1 How I have wished to see him l 
I haven’t seen one for two years and seven months 
When I’m at home, I’ll leave my wmdow open all 
mght, just to hear the rooks, when they wake m the 
morning. There goes another 1 ’ 

She tossed up her nose again, exclaiming 
‘ I ’m sure I smell England nearer and nearer ' I 
smeU the fields, and the cows m them. I ’d have given 
. anythmg to be a dairy-maid for half an hour ' I used 
to he and pant m that stifling au among those stupid 
people, and wonder why anybody ever left England. 
Aren’t you glad to come back i ’ 

This time the fair speaker lent her eyes to the question, 
and shut her bps , sweet, cold, chaste bps she had . a 
mouth that had not yet dreamed of kisses, and most 
honest eyes. 

The young man felt that they were not to be satisfied 
by his oivn, and after seekmg to fill them with a doleful 
look, which was immediately succeeded by one of super- 
human mdifierence, he answered : 
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‘ Yeb 1 We shall soon have to part > ’ and comincnced 
tapping -witii his foot the cheerful martyr’s march 
Speech that has to ho hanlcd from the depths usually 
betrays the effort Listening an instant to catch the 
import of this cavernous gasp upon the hnnlc of sound, 
the girl said 

‘ Part * what do you mean * ’ 

Apparently it required a yet vaster effort to pronounce 
an explanation The dolefid look, the superhuman 
mdifference, vere repeated m due order . sound, a httlo 
more distmot, uttered the words 
* We cannot he as we have been, in England 1 ’ and 
then the cheerful martyr took a few steps farther 
' ^7) you don’t mean to say yon ’re going to give 
me up, and not be fnends mth me, because wo ’ve come 
back to England * ’ oned the girl m a rapid breath, 
eyemg him senously 

Most conscientiously he did not mean it I but he 
rephed with the qmetest negative 
‘ No ’ ’ she mimicked him ‘ Why do you say " No ” 
like that « Why are you so mystenous, Evan « Won’t 


you promise me to come and stop with us for weeks t 
Haven’t you said we would nde, and hunt, and fish 
together, and read books, and do all sorts of thmgs ! ’ 

He rephed with the quietest affirmative 
■ J What does “ Yes I ” mean ? ’ She lifted her 
ohMt to shak^ut the dead-ahve monosyllable, as ho 

Evm Have I offended you ? You are so touchy t > 
tlio ^ ® “r on his reputation for sensitiveness induced 
the young mm to attempt bemg more eaihoit 

We sMno^ “"St part 

am thlt ° more 
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‘ Oh I and fhai makes you sorry ^ ’ A shade of 
archness was m her voice 

The girl waited as if to oolleot somethmg m her mmd, 
and was now a patronizing woman. 

‘ Why, you dear sentimental boy ' You don’t suppose 
we could see each other every day for * ’ 

It was perhaps the cruelest question that could have 
been addressed to the sentimental boy from her mouth 
But he was a cheerful martyr !, , 

‘ You dear Don Doloroso ' ’ she resumed ‘ I declare 
it you are not just like those young Portugals this mom- 
mg, and over there you were such a dear Enghsh 
fellow , and that ’s why I liked you so much t Do 
change' Do, please, be lively, and yourself agam 
Or mind , I ’U call you Don Doloroso, and that shall be 
your name m England See there ' — ^that ’s — ^that ’s * — 
what ’s the name of that place * Hoy ' Mr. Skeme ' ’ 
She hailed the boatswam, passing, ‘ Do tell me the name 
of that place ’ 

Mr Skeme righted about to satisfy her mmutely, and 
then oonung up to Evan, he touched his hat, and said • 

‘ I mayn’t have another opportumty— we shall be busy 
up there— of thankm’ you agam, sn, for what yon did 
for my poor drunken brother Bill, and you may take my 
word I won’t forget it, sir, if he does , and I suppose 
he ’ll be drowmng his memory just as he was near drown- 
ing himself ’ 

Evan muttered somethmg, gnmaoed civilly, and 
tamed away The gnl’s observant brows were moved 
to a famtly critical frown, and noddmg mtelligently to 
the boatswam’s remark, that the young gentleman did 
not seem quite himself, now that he was neanng home, 
she went up to Evan, and said 

‘I’m going to give you a lesson in manners, to be 
quits with you Liston, sir Why did you turn away 
c 
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so iingraoiously from Jlr Skorno, wliilo lio wn*' lUiinKinR 
you for having saved lus brother’s hfo 1 Now llirro 's 
where you ’re too English Can’t you bear lo be thanked ? ' 

‘ I don’t want to bo thanked because I can s\um/ (aid 
Evan 

‘ But it IS not that Oh, hou you tnfle ' ’ she cned. 
‘There’s nothing vcves mo so mueh ns that any ton 
have Wouldn’t my eyes have spaikled if nnyborly had 
come up to mo to thank me for such a thing 1 1 Mould 
let them know hoM glad I was to have done such a tiling t 
Doesn’t it make them happier, dear Evan ! ’ 

‘ My dear Miss Jocelyn ' ’ 

‘What^’ 

The honest grey eyes fixed on him, narrowed their 
enlarged hds She gazed before her on the deck, say mg : 
1 ‘I’m sure I ean’t understand yon I suppose it’s 
heoause I ’m a girl, and I novel shall till I ’m a woman. 
Heigho 1 ’ 

A youth who is engaged in the ocoupation of eating 
his heart, cannot shine to advantage, and is as, much a 
burden to himself as ho is an er^^^to^ofticft^ Evan 
felt this , but ho could do nothing" md say nothing , 
so he retired deeper into the folds of the Don, and 
remamed piotuiesque and soarcely pleasant 
^ey were reheved by a summons to breakfast from 

DelOT7 


She brightened and laughed ‘Now, what vnU yon 
w^er me, Evim, that the Countess doesn’t begin: 

.iTl'S.r.r*”*” '■'“S’" 

Down they ran together, langhmg . and, sure enough. 
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the identical wordB of the respective greetings were 
employed, which they had to enjoy with all the discretion 
they could master. 

Rose went round the table to her httle cousin Alec, 
aged seven, kissed his reluctant cheek, and sat beside 
him, announcing a sea appetite and great capabihties, 
while Evan silently broke bread The Count de Saldar, 
a diminutive tawny man, just a head and neck above 
the tablecloth, sat sipping chocolate and fingering dry 
toast, which he would now and then dip m jeUy, and suck 
with placidity, m the mtervals of a curt exchange of 
Ikench with the wife of the Hon Melville, a ringleted 
Enghsh lady, or of Portuguese with the Countess, 
who hkewise sipped chocolate and fingered dry toast, 
and was moumMy melodious. The Hon Melville, as 
became a tall islander, carved beef, and ate of it, like is 
a roler of men (jBeautiM to see was the compassionate 
sympathy of the Countess’s face when Rose offered her 
plate for a portion of the world-subjugating viand, as 
who should say : ' Sweet child 1 thou knowest not yet 
of sorrows, thou canst ballast thy stomach with beef 1 ’ 

In any other than an heiress, she would probably have 
thought . ‘ This IS mdeed a disgustmg httle animal, and 
most unfeminme conduct 

Rose, unconscious of praise or blame, nvalled her 
uncle in enjoyment of the fare, and talked of her dehght 
in seemg England again, and anything that belonged 
to her native land. Mrs. Melville perceived that it 
pained the refugee Countess, and gave her the glance 
intelhgible ; but the Countess never missed glances, or 
failed to mterpret them. She said : 

‘ Let her I love to hear the sweet child’s prattle.’ 

‘ It was fortunate ’ (she addressed the diplomatist) 

‘ that we touched at Southampton and procured fresh 
provision 1 ’ 
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‘ Very lucky for us 1 ’ said he, glanng shroM dly between 
a mouthful 

The Count heard the word ‘ Southampton,’ and wished 
to know how it was comprised A passage of Portuguese 
ensued, and then the Countess said 

‘ Silva, you know, desired to relmquish Iho vessel at 
Southampton He does not comprehend tho word 
“ expense,” hut ’ (she shook a dumb Alas t) ‘ I must 
think of that for him now ' ’ 


‘Ob' alii ays avoid expense,’ said the Hon Melville, 
accustomed to be paid for by his country 
‘At what time shall we arnve, may 1 ask, do you 
think ’ the Countess gently mquired 
The watch of a man who had his eye on Time was 
pulled out, and she was told it might be two hours before 
dark Another reokonmg, keenly balanced, informed 
the oempany that the day’s papers could be expected 
on board somewhere about three o’clock m the afternoon 
And then,’ said the Hon Melville, nodding general 
gratulation, ‘ we shall know how the world wags ’ 

How It had been wagging the Countess’s strammg 
eyes under closed eyehds were eloquent of 
‘ Too late, I fear me, to wait upon Lord Livelyston 
to-night * ’ she suggested 

To-night ^ The Hon Melville gazed blank astomsh- 
ment at the notion ‘ Oh ' certainly, too late to-mght. 
A hum I I think, madam, you had better not be in 
too great a hurry to see him Repose a httle Recover 
your fatigue 


Oh ! exclaimed the Countess, mth a beam of utter 
confidence m him ‘ I ahafi be too happy to place myself 
m your hands--heheve me ’ r j 


Ihis uas scarcely more to the taste of the diplomatist 

He put up his mouth, and said, blandly 

‘ I fear-you know, madam, I must warn you before- 
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hand— I, personally, am but an insignificant unit over 
here, you know, I, personally, can't guarantee much 
assistance to j'ou— not positive. What I can do — of 
course, veiy happy ! ’ And he fell to again upon the beef. 

* Not so very msignificant ! ’ said the Countess, 
smiling, as at a softly radiant conception of him. 

‘ Have to bob and bow like the rest of them over here,’ 
he added, proof against the flattery. 

‘ But that you will not forsake Silva, I am eonvmeed,’ 
said the Countess ; and, paying httle heed to his bnef 
‘ Oh ' what I can do,’ contmued . ‘ For over here, in 
England, we are almost friendless. My relations — such 
as are left of them — are not m high place.’ She turned 
to Mrs. Melville, and renewed the confession vnth a 
proud humihty. ‘Truly, I have not a distant eousm 
in the Cabmet ! ’ 

kirs. Melville met her sad smile, and returned it, as 
one who imderstood its entire import 

‘ My brother-in-law— my sister, I think, you know — 
married a — a brewer I He is rich ; but, well I such was 
her taste ! My brother-m-law is mdeed m Parhament, 
and he—’ 

‘Very httle use, seeing he votes with the opposite 
party,’ the diplomatist mterrupted her. 

‘ Ah I but he iviU not,’ said the Countess, serenely. 
‘I can trust with confidence that, if it is for Silva’s 
interest, he will assureefly, so dispose of his influence as 
to smt the desiderations of his family, and not m any 
way oppose his opimons to the powers that would will- 
ingly stoop to serve us i ’ 

It was impossible for the Hon. Melville to withhold a 
slight gnmaoe at his beef, when he heard this extremely 
I'^'^aimnized idea of the nature of a member of the Parhar 
ment of Great Bntam He allowed her to enjoy her 
delusion, as she pursued 
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‘No So much uo could offer m repayment It is 
httle ! But this, m verity, is a case Silva’s urongs 
have only to he knou-n m England, and I am most 
assured that the Enghsh people mil not permit it. In 
the days of Ins prospenty, Silva was a friend to England, 
and England should not-should not— forget it now 
Had we money ' But of that atm our enemies have 
deprived us and, I fear, mthout it no cannot hope to 
have the justice of our cause pleaded m the Enghsh 
papers 'Mr Eedner, you know, the correspondent in 
Lisbon, is a su om foe to Silva And u hy but because I 
would not procure bun an invitabon to Court ' The 
man was so homdly vulgar , his gloves u ere never 
clean , I had to hold a bouquet to my nose when I talked 
to him That, you say, was my faidt • Truly so But 
what woman can be civil to a lou-bred, pretentious, 
offensive man ’>■ ’ 

Mrs Melville, agam appealed to, smiled perfect sjon- 
pathy, and said, to account for his character • 

‘ Yes He is the son of a small shopkeeper of some 
kmd, m Southampton, I hear * 

‘ A very good fellow m his way,’ said her husband 
‘ Oh • I can’t bear that class of people,’ Rose exclaimed 
‘ I always keep out of their way. You can always tell 
them ’ 

The Countess smiled considerate approbation of her 
exclusiveness and discernment So sueet a smile 1 
‘ You were on deck early, my dear * ’ she asked Evan, 
rathei abruptly 

Master Alec answered for him ‘ Yes, he was, and so 
was Rose They made an appomtment, just as they 
used to do under the oranges ’ 

‘ Children ' ’ the Countess smiled to Mis MelviUe 
‘ They always whisper when I ’m by,’ Alec appended 
‘ Children ' ’ the Countess’s sweetened visage entreated 
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Mrs. Melville to re-echo ; but that lady thought it best 
for the moment to direct Bose to look to her packmg, 
now that she had done breakfast. 

‘And I will take a walk with my brother on deck,’ 
said the Countess. ‘ Silva is too harassed for converse.’ 

The parties were thus divided. The silent Count was 
left to meditate on his wrongs m the saloon , and the 
diplomatist, alone with his lady, thought fit to say to her, ' 
shortly : ‘ Perhaps it would be as well to draw away 
from these people a httle We ’ve done as much as we 
could for them, m brmgmg them over here They may 
be trying to compronuse us. That woman ’s absurd. 
She ’s ashamed of the brewer, and yet she wants to sell 
him — or wants us to buy him. Ha • I think she wants 
us to send a couple of fngates, and threaten bombard- 
ment of the capital, if they don’t take her husband back, 
and receive him with honours.’ 

‘Perhaps it would be as weU,’ said Mrs Melville. 

‘ Bose’s mvitation to him goes for nothmg ’ 

‘ Bose ® mvitmg the Count ^ down to Hampshire ^ ’ 
The diplomatist’s brows were lifted 
‘ No, I mean the other,’ said the diplomatist’s wife 
‘ Oh ' the young fellow > very good young fellow. 
Gentlemanly. No harm in him ’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said the diplomatist’s wife 
‘You don’t suppose he expects us to keep him on, 
or provide foi him over here — eh ^ ’ 

The diplomatist’s wife mformed him that such was not 
her thought, that he did not understand, and that it 
did not matter , and as soon as the Hon. Melville saw 
that she was bioodmg somethmg essentially feminme, 
and which had no relationship to the great game of 
pubho life, curiosity was extmguished m him 

On deck the Countess paced with Evan, and was for a 
tune pleasantly diverted by the admiration she could. 
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.ntiiout loolnng, peroewe that her 

graces had aroused m the breast of a ausoeptible naval 

lieutenant At last she spoke 5 +„ aTr 

‘Mv dear' remember this Tour last word to fflr 
JooelTO vtU be “I wdl do myseE the honour to^wU 

upon my benefactor early” To Rose you ^vlIl sy JJe 

uMured, Miss Jocelyn Jfm Jocdyn-" I shaU Mt fail 
m hastenmg to pay my respects to your family m Hamp- 
shire ” Ton wdl remember to do it, m the exact form 
Ispeakit’ 

Evan laughed ‘What' call him benefactor to ms 
face * I couldn’t do it ’ 

‘ Ah ' my child ' ’ 

‘ Besides, he isn’t a benefactor at all His private 
secretary died, and I stepped m to fill the post, because 
nobody else was handy ’ 

‘ And teh me of her who pushed you forward, Elvan * ’ 

‘ My dear sister, I ’m sure I ’m not ungrateful ’ 

'No, but headstrong opinionated Now these people 
wdl endeavour — Oh ' I have seen it in a thousand httle 
thmgs— they lyish to shake us ofi. Now, if you wdl 
but do as I mdicate ' But your faith m an older head, 
Evan It IS your only chance of society in England 
Eor your brother-in-law— I ask you, what sort of people 
mil you meet at the Cogglesbys * Now and then a noble- 
man, very much out of his element In short, you have 
fed upon a diet which will make you to distmgmsh, 
and painfully to know the difference ' Indeed ' Yes, 
you are looking about for Rose It depends upon yoim 
behaviour now, whether you are to see her at aH in 
England Do you forget * You mshed once to mform 
her of j our ongm. Think of her u ords at the breakfast 
this tQornitig ^ * 


V . j 1” — an impression 
van EM and I should have liked to have told 
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her (his moniuig that I 'm myselt nothing more than the 
ton of a — ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ cried his sister, glancing about in horror. 
T)ie admiring lieutenant met her eye. Bkndishmgly 
she smiled on lum • ‘ Most beautiful weather for a 
•nelcomc to dear England » ’ and passed mth majesty 
‘ Boy 1 ’ she resumed, ‘ are you mad * ’ 

‘ I hate being sueh a h 3 T)oonte, madam.’ 

‘ Then you do not love her, Evan * ’ 

This may have been dubious logic, but it resulted from 
a clear sequence of ideas in the lady’s head Evan did 
not contest it. 

‘ And assuredly you wdl lose her, Evan Think of my 
troubles 1 I have to intnguc for Silva ; I look to your 
future , I smile, Oh heaven ! how do I not smile when 
thmgs are spoken that pierce my heart ! This morning 
at the breakfast > ’ 

Evan took her hand, and patted it. 

‘ What is your pity * ’ she sighed 
‘ If it had not been for you, my dear sister, I should 
never have held my tongue ’ 

‘ You are not a Harnngton 1 You are a Dawley ^ ’ she 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

Evan received the accusation of poBsessmg more of his 
mother’s spirit than his father’s m silence 
‘ You would not have held your tongue,’ she said, with 
fervid seventy * ‘ and you would have betrayed your- 
self ! and you would have said you were i/iat ' and you 
m that costume ' Why, goodness gracious ' could you 
bear to appear so ndioulons * ’ 

The poor young man involuntarily surveyed his person. 
The pams of an impostor seized him. The deplorable 
image of the Don making confession became present to 
his mmd It was a clever stroke of this female mtnguer. 
She saw him redden gnevously, and blink his eyes , and 
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not mBhing to prot )0 him so that he T,\onld feel mtolcr- 
able disgust at his impnsonment m the Don, sho 
continued 

‘ But you have the sense to see your duties, Evan 
You have an excellent sense, in the mam No one ivould 
dream— to see yon You did not, I must say, you did 
not make enough of voiir gallantry A Portuguese uho 
had saved a man’s hfe, Evan, iiould he have been so 
boonsh * You behaved as if it was a matter of course 
that you should go overboard after anybody, m your 
clothes, on a dark night So, then, the Jocelyns took it 
I barely heard one compliment to you And Bose — 
what an effect it should have had on her I But, owing 
to your manner, I do bebeve the girl thinks it nothing 
but your ordmary busmess to go overboard after any- 
body, m your clothes, on a dark mght ’Pon my honour, 
I bebeve she expects to see you always dnppmg 1 ’ The 
Countess uttered a burst of bysterioal humour. ‘ So you 
miss your credit That mebnated sailor sboiild really 
have been gold to you Be not so young and thoughtless ’ 
The Countess then proceeded to tell him bon foobshly 
he had let sbp his great opportumly A Portuguese 
V ould have fixed the young My long before. By tender 
moonbght, m captivating language, beneath the um- 
brageous orange-groves, a Portuguese would have accur- 
ately calculated the effect of the perfume of the blossom 
on her sensitive nostrds, and knoun the exact moment 
bon to kneel, and declare his passion sonorously 
‘If’* She told me ’ 

* T f L did you do ?’ 

_ Laughed at him inth her, to be auie ’ 

SdStu‘yo:T' ®-y--perceWons." Why 

t Tv. . 


i, I suppose ’ 
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‘ You nover will know a woman,’ said the Countess, with 
contempt 

Much of his worldly sister at a time was more than 
Evan could bear Accustomed to the symptoms of 
restiveness, she finished her discourse, enjoyed a quiet 
'parade up and down under the gaze of the heutenant, 
and could find leisure to note whether she at all struck 
the infenor seamen, even while her mmd was absorbed 
by the multiform troubles and anxieties for which she 
took such innocent mdemnification i ' y 

The appearance of the Hon. Melville Jocelyn on deck, 
and without his wife, recalled her to busmess. It is a 
peculianty of female diplomatists that they fear none 
save their own sex Men they regard as their natural 
prey ■ m women they see nval hunters usmg their own 
weapons. The Countess smiled a slowly-kmdlmg smile 
up to him, set her brother adnft, and dehcately linked 
herself to Evan’s benefactor 

‘ I have been thinking,* she said, ‘ knowmg your kind 
and most considerate attentions, that we may compro- 
mise you in England ’ 

He at once assured her he hoped not, he thought not 
at all 

‘ The idea is due to my brother,’ she went on , ‘ for I 
— women know so httle ' — and most guiltlessly should 
we have done so. My brother perhaps does not thmk 
of us foremost, but his argument I can distmgmsh. 

I can see, that were you openly to plead Silva’s cause, 
you might brmg yourself mto odium, Mr Jocelyn , and 
heaven knows I would not that ' May I then ask, that in 
England we may be simply upon the same footing of 
pnvate fnendship * ’ 

The diplomatist looked mto her uplifted visage, that 
had all the sugary sparkles of a ciystalhzed preserved 
fruit of the Portugal clime, and observed, confidentially. 
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that, vath every -niUingnosa in the vorld (o serve her, lie 
did think it ■aould possibly bo bettor, tor a time, te bo 
■npon that tooting, apart from political considerations 
‘I was very sure my brother would apprehend your 
views,’ said the Countess ‘ He, poor boy 1 his career 
IS closed He must sink into a difScrcnt sphere. Ho will 
greatly miss the intercourse with you and your bucct 
family ’ 

Further reheved, the diplomatist delivered a high 
opimon of the young gentleman, his abilities, and his con- 
duct, and trusted he should see him frequently 
By an apparent saonfieo, the lady thus obtained what 
she wanted 


Near the hour speculated on by the diplomatist, the 
papers came on board, and he, unaware how ho had been 
manoeuvred for lack of a wnfe at his elbow, was quickly 
engaged m appeasmg the great Bntish hunger for nows , 
second only to that for beef, it seems, and equally accept- 
able salted when it oannot bo had fresh 


Leavmg the devotee of statecraft with Ins legs crossed, 
and his face wearmg the cognizant nir of one whoso head 
IS above the waters of events, to enjoy the mighty meal 
of tosh and salted at discretion, the Countess dived below'. 

Meantime the Jocasta, as smoothly as before she was 
Ignorant of how the world wagged, shpped up the nver 
with the tide , and the sim hung red bchmd the forest of 
masts, burnishing a broad length of the sorpentme haven 
of the nations o the eaith A young Enghshman retum- 

some 

‘ LT m hiacars. to spin his senses . 


' What do you find so heaubful * ’ he adted 
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‘ Oh, you dull fellow I Why the ships, and the houses, 
and the smoke, to be sure.’ 

‘ The ships ? Why, I thought you despised trade, 
mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘ And so I do. That is, not trade, but tradesiiiew. Of 
course, I mean shopkeepers ’ 

‘ It ’s they who send ^e ships to and fro, and make the 
picture that pleases you, nevertheless.’ 

‘ Do they ® ’ said she, mdifierently, and then with a 
sort of fervour, ‘ Why do you always grow so cold to me 
whenever we get on this subject ? ’ 

‘ I cold ? ’ Evan responded. The incessant fears of his 
diplomatic sister had succeeded in making £im painfully 
jealous of this subject. He turned it off. ‘I^y, our 
feelings are just the same Do you know what I was 
thinking when you came up ? I was thinking that I 
hoped I might never disgrace the name of an Englishman.’ 

‘ Now, that ’s noble ' ’ cried the girl ‘ And I ’m sure 
you never will Of an English genUman, Evan. I like 
that better.’ 

‘ Would you rather he called a true Enghsh lady than 
a true Enghsh woman, Eose * ’ 

‘ Don’t t hink I would, my dear,’ she answered, pertly , 
‘hut “gentleman” always means more than “man” 
to me ’ 

‘ And what ’s a gentleman, mademoiselle * ’ 

‘Can’t tell you, Don Doloroso. Somethmg you are, 
SIT,’ she added, surveymg him. 

Evan sucked the bitter and the sweet of her explana- 
tion His sister m her anxiety to put him on his guard, 
had not beguiled him to forget his real state. 

His Bister, the diplomatist and his lady, the refugee 
Count, with ladies’ maids, servants, and luggage, were 
now on the main-deck, and Master Alec, who was as good 
as a newspaper correspondent for private conversations. 
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put an end to the oolloquy of the young people Tliey 
were all assembled m a circle when the vessel cnnic to 
her moonngs. The diplomatist glutted uitli nous, and 
thuatmg for jonfirmations ; tho Count dumb, courleoii*i, 
and qmok-eyed , the honourablo lady complacent m tho 
oonsciousness of boxes u ell packed , tho Connie's broath- 
ing melhfluous long-drawn ndieux that should proiokc 
mvitations Evan and Rose regarded each other 

The boat to convey them on shore uas being louerckl, 
and they were prepanng to move forward. Just then 
the vessel was hoarded by a stranger 

‘ Is that one of the creatures of your Customs ? 1 did 
imagme we were sate from them,’ exclaimed tho Countess 

The diplomatist laughingly requested her to save her- 
self anxiety on that score, while under his umg But 
she had drawn attention to tho mtiuder, who uns scon 
addressmg one of the midslupmen. Ho uns a man in a 
long brown coat and loose white neckcloth, spectacles on 
nose, which he wore considerably belou tho bridge and 
peered over, as if their mam use were to sight his eye , 
a beaver hat, with broadish bnm, on his head. A man 
of no station, it was evident to the ladies at once, and 
they would have taken no further notice of him had ho 
not been seen steppmg toward them m the rear of tho 
young midshipman 

The latter came to Evan, and said ' A fellow of the 
name of (^ren wonts yon. Says there ’s something tho 
matter at home ’ “ 


Evan advanced, and bowed stiffly. 

Mr Goren held ont his hand ‘ Ton don’t remember 
me, young man « I out out your first suit for you when 
you were breeched though I Yes-ahl Tour poor father 
wouidn t put Ins hand to it Goren 1 ’ 

Embarrassed, and not quite ahve to the chapter of facts 
this name should have opened to him, Evan bowed agam. 
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‘ Goren ' ’ continued the possessor of the name. He 
had a cracked voice, that when he spoke a word of 
two syllables, commenced with a lugubrious crow, 
and ended in what one might have taken for a 
ounous question 

‘ It IS a bad busmess brmgs me, young man I ’m 
not the best messenger for such tidmgs. It ’s a black 
smt, young man I It ’s your father 1 ’ 

The diplomatist and his lady gradually edged back ' 
but Kose remamed beside the Countess, who breathed 
quick, and seemed to have lost her self-command 
Thinkmg he was apprehended, Mr. Goren said .‘I’m 
going down to-mght to take care of the_^op He 's to 
be buried m his old uniform You had better come with 
me by the mght-coaeh, if you would see the last of him, 
young man ’ 

Breaking an odd pause that had fallen, the Countess 
cried aloud, suddenly • 

‘ In his uniform ' ’ 

Mr. Goren felt his arm seized and his legs hurrying him 
some ' paces mto isolation. ‘ Thanks i thanks I ’ was 
murmured in his ear ‘ Not a word more. Evan cannot 
bear it Oh > you are good to have come, and we are 
grateful My father ! my father ■ ’ 

She had to tighten her hand and wnst against her 
bosom to keep herself up. She had to reckon m a glance 
how much Rose had heard, or divmed She had to mark 
whether the Count had understood a syllable. She had 
to whisper to Evan to hasten away with the homble man. 
She had to enhven his stunned senses, and calm her own. 
And with mournful images of her father m her brain, the 
female Spartan had to turn to Rose, and speculate on 
the girl’s reflective brows, while she said, as over a distant 
relative, sadly, but without distraction . ‘ A death m the 
family ! ’ and preserved herself from weepmg her heart 
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out, that none nn^t guess the thing who did not posi- 
tively know it 

Evan touched the hand of Rose without meeting her 
eyes He was soon cast off m hir Goren’s boat Then 
the Countess murmured final adieus; , twihght under her 
hds, but yet a smile, stately, affectionate, almost gemal 
Rose, her sweet Rose, she must kiss She could have 
slapped Rose for appeanng so reserved and cold She 
hugged Rose, as to hug oblivion of the last few mmutes 
into her The girl leant her cheek, and bore the embrace, 
lookmg on her with a kmd of wonder 
^_Only when alone with the Count, m the brewer’s 
carnage awaitmg her on shore, did the lady give a natural 
course to her gnef , uell knowmg that her Silva would 
attribute it to the darkness of their common esle (_Sho 
wept but m the excess of her misery, two words of 
strangely opposite signification, pronounced by Mr 
Goron , two words that were at once poison and antidote, 
sang in her brain , tuo words that pamted her dead 
father from head to foot, his nature and his fortune these 
jw ere the Shop, and the Uniform^ 

Oh 1 what would she not have given to have seen and 
bestowed on her beloved father one last kiss I Oh ! how 
she hoped that her mspired echo of TJmfonn, on board the 
Jocasta, had drow-ned the memory, echpsed the meanme 
of thftt foital utterance of Sbop 1 * 


CHAPTER V 

Tnn FAsnty ajm the fduehai, 

It w as the evcmng of the second day smce the arrival of 
the black letter in London from Lymport, and the mfe of 
the brewer and the wife of the Major set dropping tears 
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into one another’s laps, m expectation of their sister the 
Countess Mr Andrew Cogglesby had not yet returned 
from his ofiBce. The gallant Major had gone forth to dine 
■with General Sir George Frebnter, the head of the Mannes 
of his time. It would have been difficult for the Major, he 
informed his wife, to send m an excuse to the General for 
non-attendance, without entermg mto particulars ; and 
that he should tell the General he could not dme with him, 
because of the sadden decease of a tailor, was, as he let his 
wife understand, and req[uested her to perceive, quite out 
of the qu^tion. So he dressed him self carefully, and 
though p^em^tofy'with his wife oonoemmg his hnen, 
and requiring natural services from her m the button de- 
partment, and a casual expression of contentment as to 
his ultimate, make-up, he left her that day without any 
final mjunctions to occupy her mind, and she was at 
hberty to weep if she pleased, a privilege she did not enjoy 
undisturbed when he was present , for the warrior hated 
that weakness, and did not care to hide his contempt 
for it. 

Of the three sisters, the wife of the Major was, oddly 
enough, the one who was least mveterately. solicitous of 
oonoeahng the fact of her parentage. Reticence, of 
course, she had to study with the rest , the Major was 
a walkmg book of reticence and the observances , he 
professed, also, m company with herself alone, to have 
had much trouble m drilling her to mark and properly 
preserve them. She had no desire to speak of her birth- 
place. But, for some reason or other, she did not share 
her hero’s rather petulant anxiety to keep the curtain- 
nailed down on that part of her bfe which preceded her 
entry mto the ranks of the Royal Mannes Some might 
have thought that those fair large blue eyes of hers 
wandered now and then in pleasant unambitious valks 
behind the curtain, and toyed with little lion ere of palest 
Q 
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memoiy. taslclcss, totally vnntm" in disooni- 

ment, not to say gratitude, tlio Major could not presume 
lier to be , ' and yet Uis uifcs perceived that her mianctK 
and tbo conduct she abaped m accordance mill b^ re- 
peated protesta and long-ieaobing apprchonnons ol nliat 
he called danger, betra3-ed acquiescent obedience more 
than tbe connubial aynipatby duo to him Danger on 
the field the Jlajor know not of , ho did not scruple to 
name the nord m relation to his nifc For, ns lie told 
her, should he, some da}', aa m tho chapter of accidents 
might occur, sally into the street a Isjuglit Companion of 
the Bath and become knou n to men as Sir MaKU ell Strike, 
it would he decidedly disagreeable foi him to be blovni 
upon by a wmd from Lymport Moreover sbe was the 
mother of a son Tho Major pointed out to her the did} 
sbe owed her offspnng Cfertamly the protecting mgis 
of bos rank and title would be over tho lad, but she might 
depend upon it any mdiscretion of hers Mould damage 
him m his future career, tho Major assured her Young 
Maxwell must be considered. 

For all this, the motlier and infe, when tho black letter 
found them in the monung at breakfast, had burst into a 
fit of gnef, and faltered that she wept for a father Mrs 
Andrew, to whom the letter was addressed, had simply 
held the letter to her m a trembhng hand Tho Major 
compared their behaviour, with maiked enconuiims ofi 
Mrs Andiew Nom this lady and her husband Mere in 
obverse relative positions 'The biewei had no wJl but 
his Harriet’s EQs esteem for her oombmed the consti- 
tutional feelmgs of an msignificantly-built httlo man foi 
a majestic woman, and those of a M'Oithy soul foi tlie 
M ife of lus bosom Possessing, or possessed by her, the 
good brewer was perteotly happy She, it might bo 
thought, under these oiroumstances, M'ould not have 
nunded much his hearing what he might hear It hap- 
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pciicd, liowcvcr, that she was as jealous of the winds of 
Lvmport as the Slajoi himself , ns \ngilaiit in dobarung 
them from access to the brewery as now the Countess 
could have been. (\Ve are not dissecting human nature ; 
Fufnee it, therefore, from a mere glance at the surface, 
to say, that just ns moneyed men are careful of their 
coin, women who have all the advantages in a con- 
junction, are miserly m keeping them, and shudder to 
lliink that one thing remains hidden, which the woild 
they move in might put down jntyingly in favour of their 
spouse, even though to the little man 'tw ere naught She 
assumed that a revelation would dimimsb her moral 
stature , and certainly it would not increase that of her 
husband So no good could come of it. Besides, 
Androiv knew, his w hole conduct was a tacit admission, v 
that she had condescended m giving him her hand The 
features of their union nught not bo changed altogether by 
a revelation, but it would be a shook to her 

Consequently, Hamet tenderly rebuked Carohne, for 
her outcry at the breakfast-table , and Carohne, the elder 
sister, w'ho had not since marnoge grown m so free an 
air, excused herself humbly, and the two were weepmg 
when the Countess joined them and related what she 
had just undergone. 

Hearing of Carohne’s nusdemeanour, however, Lomsa’s 
eyes rolled aloft m a paroxysm of tabulation It was 
nothing to Carohne , it was comparatively nothing to 
Hamet ; but the Count knew not Lomsa had a father 
beheved that her parents had long ago been wuped out J 
And the Count was by nature inquisitive . and if he once -''a.. 
ohenshed a suspicion he was restless , he was pomted m 
his mquines he was pertmaoioua m foUowmg out a /• ' 
clue there never would be peace mth him I And then, 
as they were secure m their pnvaoy, Lomsa cned aloud 
for her father, her beloved father I Hamet wept silently. 
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‘Then, of course, you go Yes quite 
your father aud mother 1 always love your father and 
Ltherl Old Tom and I never knew ours Tom s 
quite well-same as ever IX he rang the bell, have 
my chop m here with you You must t^ and eat a bit. 
Van Here w e are, and there we go Old Tom s wander- ^ 
mg for one of his weeks You T1 see him soim day. He 
am’t like me No dinner to-day, I suppose, Charles 
This was addressed to the footman He announced 
‘ Burner to-day at half-past six, as usual, sir,’ bowed, and 

Mr Andrew pored on the floor, and rubbed his ham back 
on his head ‘ An odd world i’ was his remark 
Evan lifted up his face to sigh ‘ I ’m almost sick of 


if’ 

‘ Damn appearances I ’ cned Mr Andrew, jumping on 
his legs. 

The aotion cooled him 

‘ I ’m sorry I swore,’ he said ‘ Bad habit • The 
Major ’s here — you know that ® ’ and he assumed the ^ 
Major's voice, and strutted m imitation of the stalwart 
marmo ‘ Major— ar-Stnke ' of the Royal Mannes' 
returned from Chma 1 covered with glory • — a hero, 
Van ' We can’t expect him to be much of a mourner 
And we shan’t have him to dme with us to-day — that ’s 
somethmg ’ He sank his voice ‘ I hope the widow ’ll 
bear it ’ 

‘ I hope to God my mother is well • ’ Evan groaned 
‘ That ’ll do,’ said Mr Andrew ‘ Don’t say any more ’ 
As he spoke, he clapped Evan kmdly on the back 
A message was brought from the ladies, requinng Evan 
to wait on them. He returned after some mmutes 
‘ How do you think Hamet ’s looking ® ’ asked Mr 
Andrew And, not waitmg for an answer, whispered, 
' Are they gomg down to the funeral, my boy ? ’ 
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Evan’s brow was dark, as he rephed . ‘ They are not 
decided ’ 

‘ Won’t Harriet go * ’ 

‘ She is not going — she thinks not ’ 

‘ And the Countess— Lonisa ’s upstairs, eh will she 
go’’ 

‘ She cannot leave the Count — she thinks not ’ 

‘ Won’t Caroline go * Caroline can go She — he — I 
mean — Carohne can go * ’ 

‘ The Major objects She wishes to.’ 

Mr Andrew struck out his arm, and uttered, ‘the 
Maj'or I ’ — a compromise for a loud anathema. But the ' 
compromise was vam, for he sinned agam m an explosion 
against appearances 

‘ I ’m a brewer. Van. Do you think I ’m ashamed of 
it ’ Not while I brew good beer, my boy I — ^not while 
I brew good beer l They don’t think worse of me m the 
House for it It isn’t ungentlemanly to brew good beer, 
Van. But what ’s the use of talking ® ’ 

Mr. Andrew sat down, and murmured, ‘ Poor girl t poor 
girll ’ 

The allusion was to his wife , for presently he said ‘ I 
can’t see why Hamet can’t go What ’s to prevent her ® ’ 
Evan gazed at him steadily. Death’s levellmg influ- 
ence was m Evan’s mmd. He was ready to say why, 
and fully. 

Mr. Andrew arrested him with a sharp ‘ Never mmd • 
Harriet does as she likes I ’m accustomed to — hem ' — 
what she does is best, after all. She doesn’t mterfere 
with my busmess, nor I with hers Man and wife. 

Pausing a moment or so, Mr Andrew mtimated that 
they had better be dressmg for dmner. With his hand 
on the door, which he kept closed, he said, m a busmess- 
hke way, ‘ You know. Van, as for me, I should be very 
willmg — only too happy — to go doivn and pay all the 
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respect I could ’ He became confiiswl, and sliot lu=> 
head from side to sido, loolung niyulicrt' but tit INaii 
‘Happj now and to-morrow, to do am thing in nn/ 
pow er, ]£ Hnrnct— follow the ftincml-— one of the family 
— nnyllung I could do but — n — w e ’d hot ter bo dn -timi 
foi dinner ’ And out tho enigmatic little limit went, 
Evan partly dniiicd bun then But at dinner bei 
bohanour was perplexing. He was too cbcirful He 
pledged tho Count IIo would hn\c the Bortngiie-e tor 
tins and that, and mate Anglican efforts to n-pe,il it, 
and laugh at his failures IIo would not stc that there 
was a father dead At a table of actors, Mr. Andrew 
overdid his part, and was the worst His wife could not 
help thinking him a heartless little man. 


The poor show had its term Tho ladies flrd to the 
houdoir sacred to grief Evan was whispered that ho 
was to ]om them when ho might without seeming iii\s- 
tenons to tho Count Bcfoie ho reached them, they liad 
talked tearfully over tlio clothes ho should wear at 1,3 m- 
port, agreemg that his present foicign apparel, being 
hlaok, would ho suitable, and would servo almost ns 
disguise, to the mhabitants at largo , and as Ei an bad 
no English wear, and there was no limo to procure any for 
lum, ^at w-as well Tley arranged exactly how long ho 
should stay at Lymport, whom ho should nsit, the 
maimer he should adopt toward the different inhabitants. 
By ah mei^ he w'as to avoid tho approach of the gentry 
Tor houra Evan, in a trance, half stupefied, had to listen 

™ •” 

descended among them, dear 
V^, but are not 0/ them Our beautiful Lble EnS 
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gently, but firmly. Imitate Silva You remember, at 
Dona Rjsbonda’s ball ? When he met the Comte de 
Dartigues, and knew he was to be m disgrace with his 
Court on the morrow ? Oh i the exquisite shade of 
difference in Silva’s behaviour towards the Comte So 
finely, dehoately perceptible to the Comte, and not a soul 
saw it but that wretched Frenchman > He came to me 
“ Madame,” he said, “ is a question permitted * ” I 
rephed, “ As many as you please, M ie Comte, but no 
answers promised ” He said “ May I ask if the Courier 
has yet come m ? ” “ Nay, M le Comte,” I replied, 
“ this IS diplomacy Inquire of me, or better, give me 
an opimon on the new glao4 silk from Pans.” “ Madame,” 
said he, bowmg, “ 1 hope Pans may send me aught so 
good, or that I shall grace half so well.” I smiled, “ You 
shall not be single m your hopes, M le Comte The gift 
would be base that you did not embelhsh ” He hfted 
his hands, French-fashion • “ Madame, it is that I have 
received the gift.” “ Indeed I M le Comte ” “ Even 
now from the Count de Saldar, your husband." I looked 
most innocently, “ From my husband, M le Comte ? ” 
“ From him, Madame A portrait An Ambassador 
without his coat ' The portrait was a fimshed perform- 
ance ” I said • “ And may one beg the permission to 
inspect it « ” “ Mais,” said he, laughmg • “ were it you 
alone, it would be a pnvilege to me ” I had to check 
him “ Beheve me, M le Comte, that when I look upon 
it, my praise of the artist wiU be extmguished by my 
pity for the subject ” He should have stopped there ; 
but you cannot have the last word inth a Frenchman— 
not even a woman Fortunately the Queen just then 
made her entry into the saloon, and his vwl.on the 
chanty of our sex was lost. We bowed mutually, and 
were separated’ (The Countess employed her hand- 
kerchief) ‘Yes, dear Van i that is how yon should 
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beliiwe Imply tinnga With dearest Mama, of course, 
you are the dutiful son Alas ' you must stand for son 
and daughters Mama has so much sensei She unll 
understand how sadly we are placed But m a week 
I wih come to her for a day, and brmg you back ’ 

So much his sister Lomsa TTis sistei Harriet offered 
liim her house for a home m London, thence to project his 
now career His sister Carolme sought a word inth him 
in pnvate, but only to weep bitterly in his arms, and 
utter a famt moan of regret at mamages m general 
He loved this beautiful creature the best of his three 
sisters (partly, it may be, because he despised her superior 
of&oer), and tned with a few smothered words to mduce 
her to accompany him but she only shook her fair looks 
and moaned afresh Mr Andrew, m the farewell squeeze 
of the hand at the street-door, asked him if he wanted 
anything He negatived the requirement of anythmg 
whatever, with an am of careless decision, though he 
was aware that his purse barely contamed more than 
would take him the distance, but the instmots of this 
amateur gentleman were very fine and sensitive on 
questions of money His family had never known him 
beg for a s hillin g, or admit his necessity for a penny . nor 
could he be made to accept money unless it was thrust 
mto his pocket Somehow his sisters had foigotten this 
pecuhanty of his Harriet only remembered it when 
too late 

But I dare say Andrew has supphed him,’ she said 
Andrew bemg interrogated, informed her what had 
passed between them 

And you think a Harrington would confess he wanted 
her soomful exclamation ‘ Evan W'ould 
wa —he would die rather It was treatma him hke a 
mendicant ’ 

Andrew had to sbnnk in his brewer’s skm, 
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By some fatality all wEo were doomed to sit and hsten 
to tte Countess de Saldar, were sure to be behindhand 
in an appomtment. 

When the young man arrived at the coach-of5ce, he was 
pohtely informed that the vehicle, m which a seat had 
been secured for him, was in close alhance with tune and 
tide, and bemg under the same ngid laws, could not 
possibly have waited for him, albeit it had stretched a 
point to the extent of a pair of mmutes, at the urgent 
sohoitation of a passenger 

‘A gentleman who speaks so, sir,’ said a volunteer 
nnmio_of the of&ee, crowing and questiomng from his 
throat in Goren’s manner. ‘Yoki yoki That was 
how he spoke, sir.’ 

Evan reddened, for it brought the scene on board the 
Jooasta vividly to his mind. The heavier busmess 
obliterated it He took counsel with the clerks of the 
office, and eventually the volunteer munio conducted hnn 
to certain hvery stables, where Evan, hke one accustomed 
to command, ordered a chariot to pursue the coach, 
received a touch of the hat for a lordly fee, and was soon 
rolling out of London. 


CHAPTER VI 

KV GKNTLEMAN ON THE EOAD 

Tee postdhon had every reason to beheve that he earned 
a real gentleman behind him ; m other words, a purse 
long and hberal. He judged by all the pomts he knew 
of a firm voice, a brief commanding style, an apparent 
mdifference to expense, and the inexpbcable mmor 
characteristics, such as pohshed boots, and a stnkmg 
wnstband, and so forth, which will show a creature 
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accustomed to step over the heads of men He had, 
therefore, no particular anxiety to part company, and 
jogged easily on the white highway, beneath a moon 
that walked bgh and small over maiblo clouds 
Evan rechned m the chanot, revolvmg his sensations 
In another mood he would have called them thoughts, 
perhaps, and marvelled at their immensity The theme 
was Love and Death One might have supposed, from 
his occasional muttermgs at the pace regulated by the 
postilhon, that he nas burmng inth anxiety to catch 
the flymg coach. He had forgotten it forgotten that 
he was givmg chase to anything A pair of wondering 
feminme eyes pursued him, and made him fret for the 
miles to throw a thicker veil between huu and them 
The senous level brows of Rose haunted the poor youth ; 
and reflectmg whither he was tending, and to what sight, 
he had shadowy touches of the holmess there is m death , 
from which came a conflict between the imaged phantoms 
of his father and of Rose, and ho sided agamst his love 
with some bitterness His sisters, weeping for their 
father and holdmg aloof from his ashes, Evan swept 
from his mmd He called up the man his father was 
the km^ess, the readmess, the gallant gaiety of the 
great Mel Youths are fasomated by the barbarian 
prtues, and to Evan, under present luflnennw hu 
fother was a pattern of manhood He asked bim s Bl f 
Was It infamous to earn one’s bread i and answered it 
veiy strongly m his father’s favour The great Mel’s 

cmitois were not by to show him another feature 
01 tiiQ oase 


Bhtherto, m passive obedience to the mdootrmation 

1! w on tailors as the 

prMonbed race of modem society. He had pitied bs 

Si L'" 7“ but despite the 

fitfdlv honest promptings with Rose (temptmg to him 
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because of the \vondrous chivalry they argued, and at 
bottom false probably as the hypoensy they affected 
to combat), he had been by no means sorry that the 
world saw not the spot on himself Other sensations 
beset him now. Since such a man was banned by the 
world, which was to bo despised * 

The clear result of Evan’s sohtary musing was to cast 
a sort of halo over Tailordom. Death stood over the 
pale dead man, his father, and dared the world to sneer 
at him. By a smgular capnee of fancy, Evan had no 
sooner grasped this image, than it was suggested that he 
might as well inspect his purse, and see how much money 
he was master of. 

Are you impatient with this young man 1 He has 
httle character for the moment ]lfest„youths are hie 
Pope ’s women ; they have no character at all And 
indeed a character that does not wait for circumstances 
to shape it, is of small worth m the race that must be 
run To be set too early, is to take the work out of the 
hands of the Sculptor who fashions men. Happily a 
youth IS always at school, and if he was shut up and 
without mark two or three hours ago, he will have 
something to show you now as I have seen bloommg 
sea-flowers and other graduated organisms, when left 
undisturbed to their own action Where the Fates have 
designed that he shall present his figure m a story, this 
is sure to happen. 

To the postdhon Evan was mdebted for one of his 
first lessons. 

About an hour after midnight pastoral stillness and 
the moon begat m the postilhon desire for a pipe. Day- 
hght prohibits the dream of it to mounted postillions. 
At TiT glif, the question is more human, and allows appeal 
The moon smiles assentmgly, and smokers know that 
she really lends herself to the enjoyment of tobacco. 
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The postilhou could remember gonllcnieii ulio did not. 
ob]eot who had even given him cigars Tiirnmg round 
to see if haply the piesonl inmate of the chanot might 
be smokmg, ha observed a head extended from the 
wmdow 


‘ Hoiv far are we ’ ’ was mqiuied 

The postilhon numbeied the milestones passed 

‘ Do you see anythmg of the coach ’ ’ 

‘ Can’t say as I do, sir ’ 

He was commanded to stop Evan jumped out 
‘ I don’t think I ’ll take you any farthoi,’ ho said 
The postilhon laughed to scorn the notion of his caring 
how far he went With a pipe in his mouth, ho insmu- 
atmgly remarked, he could jog on all night, and throw 
sleep to the dogs Fresh horses at Hillford , flesh at 
Pallowfield and the gentleman himself Mould leach 
Lymport fresh m the morning 
‘ Ho, no , I won’t take yon any farther,’ Evan repealed 
*’ ^ But what do it matter, sir * ’ urged the postillion. 

I d rather go on as I am I — a — made no arrange- 
insiit to tako you tho whole way * 

‘ Oh I ’ cned tho postilhon, ‘ don’t you go troubh'n’ 
yourself about that, sir Master knows it ’s toueh-and- 
' " go about oatohm’ the coach I ’m all nght ’ 

So infatuated was tho feUow m the belief that ho was 
deatog with a perfect gentleman— an easy pocket I 
Now you would not suppose that one who piesumes 
he has sufficient, would find a difficulty m askmg how 
much he has to pay With an efiort, mdifferently 
masked, Evan blurted 

By the way, tell me— how much— what is the charge 
for the distance we ve come * ’ ° 

there aie conscientious 
rtifttr oaloulate, and remonstiatmg or not, 

they pay The postilhon would lather have had to do 
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mtli the gentJeman loyal, who is above base opmjiutatioii , 
but he Imew the humanity m the class he served, and 
ivith his conception of Evan only partially dimmed, 
he remarked . 

‘ Oh-h-h ■ that won’t hurt you, sn Jump along m, 
— settle that by-and-by ’ 

But when my gentleman stood fast, and renewed the 
demand to know the exact charge for the distance 
already traversed, the postilhon dismounted, glanced 
him over, and speculated mth hia fingers tippmg up his 
hat. Meantime Evan drew out his purse, a long one, 
certainly, but hmp ^iOut of this drowned-looking wretch 
the last spark of hfe was taken by the sum the postilhon 
ventured to name , and if paying your utmost farthmg 
without exammation of the charge, and cheerfully step- 
pmg out to walk fifty miles, penniless, constituted a 
postillion’s gentleman, Evan would have passed. test 
Th,e sight of poverty, however, provokes familiar feelmgs 
in poor m en, if you have not had occasion to show them . 
you possess particular quahties. The postdhon’s eye 
was more on the purse than on the sum it surrendered 

‘There,’ said Evan, ‘I shall walk. Good-mght.’ 
And he flung his cloak to step forward. 

‘ Stop a bit, sir I arrjBSted|him. 

The postilhon ra^ed up sideways, with an assumption 
of gemal respect ‘ I didn’t calo’late myself m that there 
amount.’ 

Were these words, t hink you, of a character to strike a 
young man hard on tlie breast, send the blood to his 
head, and set-up m'Jiis heart a densive.dhocus My 
gentleman could pay his money, and keep%s footmg 
gallantly , but to be asked for a penny beyond what he 
possessed , to be seen beggaied, and to be claimed a 
debtor— alack 1 Pride was the one developed faculty 
oL Evan’s nature The Fates who mould us, always 
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work from the mam-spring I not Bay that tlio 
postillion stripped oft the mask for him, at that instant 
completely, but he gave him the first true glimpse 
of his condition From the vagno senso of being an 
impostor, Evan awoke to the clear fact that ho "nas 
likewise a fool 

It was impossible for him to deny tho man’s claim, and 
he would not have done it, if he could Acceding tacitly, 
he squeezed the ends of his purse m his pocket, and with 
a ‘Let mo see,’ tried his waistcoat Not too impetn- 
onsly ; for he was careful of botmymg tho homd empti- 
ness till he was oertam that tho powers who wait on 
gentlemen had utterly forsaken him They had not. 
He discovered a small com, under ordinary circum- 
stances not contemptible, but ho did not stay to 
refleot, and was guilty of the error of oflonng it to 
the postilhon 

The latter peered at it in tho centre of ins palm , gazed 
queerly m the gentleman’s face, and then lifting the 
spit of Sliver for tho disdain of his misticss, tho moon, 
he drew a long breath of regret at tho otigmal mistake 
he had committed, and said 


* to give mo for my nicht’s 

work^ “ 


nuisQngenuemen Hart only helped tho 
pretentog youth to try him A rejection of the demand 
woidd have been mfimtely wiser and bettor than this 
palt^ oompronuse The postilhon would have fought 
It he would not have despised his faio 
How much it cost the poor pretender to leply, ‘ It ’s 

Mt ^ could 

qulstr^^^ his 

‘ Vou heard what I said,’ Evan remarked 
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The postillion drew another deep breath, and holding 
out the com at arm’s length 
‘ Well, sir ' ’ he observed, as one whom mental conflict 
has brought to the philosophy of the case, ‘ now, was we 
to change places,, I couldn’t a’ done it ' I couldn’t a’ 
done it > ’ he r^rated, pausing emphaticaUy. 

‘ Take it, sir ! ’ he magnammously resumed , ‘ take it ' 
You rides when you can, and you walks when you must. 
Lord forbid I should rob such a gentleman as you I ’ 

One who feels a death, is for the hour lifted above the 
satire of postillions A good gemus prompted Evan to 
avoid the silly squabble that might have ensued and 
made him ridiculous He took the money, qmetly 
saymg, ‘ Thank you ’ 

Not to lose his v®tage, the postilhon, though a httle 
staggered by the move, rejomed ‘ Don’t mention it.’ 

Evan then said : ‘ Good mght, my man. I won’t 
wish, for your sake, that we changed places. You 
would have to walk fifty miles to be m tune for your 
father’s funeral. Good mght.’ 

‘ You are it — to look at • ’ was the postilhon’s com- 
ment, seemg my gentleman depart with great stndes. 
jHe did not speak offensively , rather, it seemed, to 
appease, his. conscience for the ongmal mistake he had 
comnutted, for subsequently came, ‘My oath on it, I 
don’t get took m again by a gciua sh hat .m a hurry ' ’ 
Unaware of the ban he had, by a sixpenny stamp, put ■ ■ 
upon an unoffendmg class, Evan went a-head, hearmg 
the wheels of the chariot still draggmg the road m his 
rear The postilhon was m a dissatisfied state of mind 
He had asked and received more than his due. But m 
the matter of his sweet self, he had been choused, as he . 
termed it And my gentleman had ba|fed-him, he could 
not qmte teU how , but he had been got the better of , 
his sarcasms had not stuck, and returned to rankle m 
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tbe bosom of their author. As a Jew, therefore, may ej»| 
an erenhile bondsman who has paid the bill, but standS-.’' 
out against excess of mterest on legal grounds, the 
postilhon regarded Evan, of whom he was now abreast, 
eager for a controversy 

‘Erne night,’ said the postilhon, to begm, and was 
answered by a short assent ‘ Lateish for a poor man 
to be out — don’t you think sir, eh ® ’ 

‘ I ought to think so,’ said Evan, masteimg the shrewd 
unpleasantness he felt m the colloquy forceffbn him 
‘ Oh, you * you ’re a gentleman • ’ the postilhon 
ejaculated 

‘ You see I have no money ’ 

‘ Peel it, too, sir ’ 

‘ I am sorry you should be the victim ’ 

* Victim I ’ the postilhon seized on an objeotionable 
word ‘ I am’t no motim, unless you was up to a joke 
mth me, sir, just now Was that the game ^ ’ 

Evan informed him that he never played jokes with 
money, or on men 

‘ ’Cause it looks hke it, sir, to go to offer a poor chap 
sixpence ’ The postilhon laughed hollow from the end 
of his lungs ‘ Sixpence for a night’s work I It ts a 
joke, it you don’t mean it for one Why, do you know, 
sir, I could go — there, I don’t care where it is 1 — could 
go before any magistrate hvm’, and he ’d make ye pay 
It ’s a charge, as custom is, and he ’d make ye pay Or 
p’rhaps you’re a gom’ on my generosity, and’U say, 
he gev back that sixpence i Well I I shouldn’t a’ 
thought a gentleman ’d make that his defence before a 
magistrate But there, my man I if it makes ye happy, 
keep It But you take my advice, ^sir,. When you hires / 
a chariot, see you ’ve got the sinners' And don’t you go ' 
never agam offerm’ a sixpence to a poor man for a 
night’s work They don’t hke it It hurts their feehn’s. 
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Don’t you forgot tlmt. =ir, Lny that up in your 
mind.' 

Xou ilio postillion lining {1111“* icliovcd himself, 
jceringly a-kwl permission to smoke n pipe. I’o ulncli 
Evnn s.\i{l * Pray, finoke, if it plcnf-cs you.” And the 
po-iillion. hardly mollified, added, ‘The baccy ’o paid 
for.’ mid rinoked. 

A< will sninctimos h-ippen, the feelings of the man 
who had spoken out and behaved doubtfully, gicw 
gentle end Chnstinn, whereas those of the man whoso 
bearing under the Innl had been i nopro nclmblo weie 
much tile rewer-e. The postillion smoked — ho was n 
lortl on 111* hor-e ; he beheld my gentleman trudging in 
the dust. Awhile he cn)oycd the coutinsl, dividing Ins 
attention between Ibc foolfarcr and moon To have 
hud the last word is nlway.s a great thing , and to hnvo 
given my gentleman a lecture, because lie shunned a 
dispute al'o counts. And then there was the poor 
young follow trudging to his fathci’s funeral 1 The 
poslilhon chose to remember that now. In reahty, be 
allowed, he had not very much to complain of, and my 
gentleman’s courteous avoidance of provocation (the 
apparent fact that he, the postilhon, had humbled him 
and got the better of him, equally, it may be), acted on 
his fine Enghsh spirit. I should not hke to leave out 
the tobacco in this good change that was wrought in 
Mm, However, he presently astonished Evan by pulbng 
up his horses, and crying that he was on Ms way to 
Hillford to bait, and saw no reason why he should not 
take a hft that part of the road, at all events. Evan 
thanked Mm bnefly, but declined, and paced on with 
Ms head bent. 

‘ It won’t cost you notMng — ^not a sixpence I ’ the 
postillion sang out, pursmng him ‘C!ome, sml be a 
man > I ain’t a hmtm’ at anything — ]ump in ’ 
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Evan again deolmed, and looked out for a side path to 
escape the fellow, whose'bonnty was worse to him than 
his abuse, and n hose mention of the sixpence i\ as unlucky. 

‘ Da^ it ' ’ ened the postilhon, ‘ yon 're going donn 
to a funeral — I think you said your father’s, sir — ^yon 
may as well try and get there respectable — as far as 1 
go It’s one to mo whether you’re m or out, the 
horses won’t feel it, and I do wish you ’d take a lift and 
weleomo It ’a because you ’re too much of a gentleman 
to be beholden to a poor man, I suppose ' ’ 

Evan’s young pnde may have had a httle of that base 


mixture m it, and certainly he -would have prefeired that 
the mvitation had not been made to him , but he was 
capable of appreciatmg what the rejection of a piece of 
fnendhness mvolved, and as he saw that the man was 
smeere, he did violence to Inmself, and said ‘Verv 
uell , then I ’ll jump m ’ 

The postilhon was off his horse m a twmklmg, and 
trotted his bandy legs to undo the door, ns to a gentleman 
who paid This act of service Evan valued 

Suppose I were to ask you to take the sixpence now * ’ 
he said, turmng round, with one foot on the step. 

^ ‘ WeU. sir,’ the postilhon sent his hat aside to ansner 
I don t nant I ’d rather not have ij; , but there ' 
i U take it^ash the sixpence I and we ’ll cry quits.’ ' ' 
Evau, surprised md pleased with him" dropped the’ 
hit of ^ney m his hand saymg ‘ It mtU fill a pipe for 
you While you re smokmg it. think of me as m your 
^ penny to ’ 

observed. ‘A silence ^^ymeSfS 

re of ours by forbeatanee, put it 
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in the TTrong ; and then, by not refusing the burden 
of an obligation, confer something better. The instru- 
ment is simpler than we are taught to fancy. But it 
was doubtless owmg to a strong emotion m his soul, as 
well as to the stuff he was made of, that the youth 
behaved as he did. We are now and then above our 
own actions ; seldom on a level with thenD Evan, I 
dare 'sayj was long in learning to draw any gratification 
from the fact that he had achieved without money the 
unparalleled conquest of a man. Perhaps he never 
knew what immediate influence on his fortune this 
episode effected./ 

At Hdlford they went their different ways The 
postillion wished him good speed, and Evan shook his 
hand. He did so rather abruptly, for the postilhon was 
fumbhng at his pocket, and evidently roundmg about a 
proposal m his mmd 

My gentleman has now the road to himself. JIpney 
is_th€uclotlung..of.a_gentleman he may wear it well or 
ill Some, you will mark, carry great quantifaes of it 
gracefully: some, with a stmted supply, present a 
decent appearance : very few, I imagme, will bear 
inspection, who are absolutely stripped of it.i' All, save 
the shameless, are toiling to escape that tnal. My 
gentleman, treading the white highway across the sohtary 
heaths, that swell far and wide to the moon, is, by the 
postilhon, who has seen him, pronounced no sham Nor 
do I think the opunon of any man worthless, who has 
had the postillion’s authonty for speakmg. But it is, 
'J am told, a finer test to embelbsh much gentlemanJ 
^apparel, than to walk with digmty totally mmdomed' 
|This simply tnes the soundness of our faculties that 
[tempts them m err atic d irei^ions It is the difference 
between active and passive excellenoe 

As there is hardly any situation, however, so mterestmg 
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to reflect upon ns thnt of a inim \Mthont a ponnj in his 
pocket, and a gizzard full of pride, uo will leave Mr. 
Evan Harrington to uhat fresh adventures may lit fall 
him, walking toward the funeral plumes of the fire, under 
the soft midsummer flush, westward, where his father liC' 


CHAPTER VII 


MOniER ASD SOX 

Raee as epic song is the man who is thorough in what 
he does And happily so , for in life he sulijngnles ii*-, 
and he makes us bondsmen to his ashes It was m the 
order of thmgs that the great Mel should be borne to hh 
final restmg-place by a troop of creditors You have 
seen (smee the occasion demands a pompous simile) 
clouds that all day elmg about the sun, and, m scclnng 
to obscure him, are compelled to blaze in his hvery 
at fall of night they bieak from him illumined, hang 
mournfully above him, and wear his natural glories long 
after he is gone Thus, then, these woithj follows 
faithful to him to the dust, fulfilled Mel’s tnumphant 
passage amongst them, and closed his career. 

To regale them when they returned, JIrs Mel, whoso 
mmd was not mtent on greatness, w ns occupied in spread- 
ing meat and wine Mrs Eiske assisted her, as well as 
e could, seemg that one hand was entirelv engaged 

sWblcd, and 

ilomnnf, |Jcss> '"'luoh had brought on hei sharp con- 

sit do™ or go 

- >ta I 

‘ Oh I I can’t help it 1 > sobbed Mrs Fiske ‘ That he 
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should be carried away, and none of his children to see 
him the last tune! I can understand Louisa — and 
Harriet, too, perhaps ^ But why could not Caroline * 
And that they should he too fee ladies to let their 

brother come and bury bs father. Oh! it does seem ’ 

Mrs. Piske fell into a chaar, and surrendered to gnef 
‘ Where is the.cold' tongue * ’ said Mrs. Mel to Sally, 
the maid, m a bnef under-voice. 

‘ Please mum, Jacko ' ’ 

‘ He must he wbpped You are a careless sjnkl ^ 
‘Please, I can’t of everybody and everythmg, 
and poor master ’ 

Sally plumped on a seat, and took sanctuary under her 
apron Mrs Mel glanced at the pair, contmumg her 
labour. 

‘ Oh, aunt, aunt 1 ’ cned hirs Piske, ‘ why didn’t you 
put it off for another day, to give Evan a chance * ’ 

‘ Master ’d have kept another two days, he u ould i ’ 
whimpered Sally. 

‘ Oh, aunt I to think ' ’ cned Mrs. Piske 
‘ And his coffin not bearm’ of bs spurs ' ’ whimpered 
SaUy. 

Mrs Mel mterrupted them by oommandbg Sally to go 
to the drawmg-room, and ask a lady there, of the name of 
Mrs Wishaw, whether she would hke to have some 
lunch sent up to her JIrs Piske was requested to put 
towels m Evan’s bedroom. 

‘ Yes, aunt, if you ’re not infatuated I ’ said Mrs. 
Piske, as she prepared to obey , vbilc Sally, seemg that 
her pubhc exhibition of sorrow and sympathy could be 
mdulged but an instant longer, unwound herself for a 
violent paroxysm, blurtmg between stops : 

‘ If he ’d ony ’vo gone to bs last bed comfortable > . . . 
If he’d ony’ve been that decent as not for to go to his 
last bed with bs clothes on * ... If he d ony ve had 
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a oomtortablo Bhcot 1 . It tnaUe-s a womaTi foci colfl 

to thinlc of Inin full dressed thcic, ns it ho wns goin’ to 
bo a soldier on the Day o’ Judgement 1 ’ 

To let people speak was a mtr^im of Jlris Jlel’s, nnd n 
•vnse one for any form of society vhon emotions arc vciy 
much on the surface She conlinued her nrmngemcnts 
quietly, and, having counted the number of plates nnd 
glasses, and told off the guests on her fingers, she snt 
down to an ait them 

The first nho entered the room was her son 
' You have come,’ said Sirs Mel, flushmg slightly, but 
othermso outwardly calm 

‘You didn’t suppose I should slay away from yon, 
mother ’ ’ 

Evan kissed her cheek 
‘ I knew you would not ’ 

Mis Mol examined him -with those eyes of hers that 
compassed objects in a smglo glance She drew lior 
finger on each side of her upper lip, nnd half smiled, 
saying 

‘ That won’t do heie ’ 

* What * ’ asked Evan, nnd proceeded immediately 
to make inqumes about her health, which she satisfied 
with a nod 

‘ You saw him lowered, Van ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, mother.’ 

‘ Then go and wash yourself, for you are duty, and 
then come and take your place at the head of the table ’ 
‘ Must I sit here, mother * ’ 

Without a doubt you must. You know' vour room. 
Quick ' ’ 

In this manner their first intcmow passed 
Mrs Fiske rushed m to exclaim 
So, you were right, aunt — he has come I met him 
on the stairs Oh I how like dear uncle Mel he looks, in 
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the mihtia, with that moustache. I just remember him 
as a child , and, oh, whai a gentleman he is i ’ 

At the end of the sentence Mrs. Mel’s face suddenly 
darkened she said, m a deep voice • 

‘ Don’t dare to talk that nonsense before him. Arm ’ 
Mrs Fiske looked astonished. 

‘ What have I done, aunt * ’ 

‘ He shan’t be rumed by a parcel of fools,’ said Mrs 
Mel ‘ There, go ! Women have no place here.’ 

‘ How the wretches can force themselves to touch a 
morsel, after this mommg I ’ Mrs Fiske exclaimed, 
glancing at the table 
‘ Men must eat,’ said Mrs. Mel. 

The mourners were heard gathermg outside the door 
Mrs Fiske escaped mto the kitchen Mrs Mel adnuttcd 
them into the parlour, bowmg much above the level of 
many of the heads that passed her 
Assembled were Messrs Bames, Kilne, and Grossby, 
whom we know ; Mr Doubleday, the ironmonger , 

Joyce, the grocer , Mr. Perkins, commonly called Lawyer 
Perkms ; Mr Welbeok, the pier-master of Lymport ; 
Bartholomew Fiske , Mr. Coxwell, a Fnlloivfield maltster, 
brewer, and farmer, creditors of vanous dimensions, 
all of them. Mr. Goren coming last, behind liis__^ 
specta cles. 

‘My son mil be with you directly, to preside,’ said 
Mrs. Mel ‘ Accept my thanks for the respect you have 
shown my husband. I msh you good morning.' 

‘Mormng, ma’am,’ answered several voices, and Mrs 
Mcl retired 

The mourners then set to work to relieve (heir hats of 
the appendages of crape An iindertrkci's man took 
possession of the long black cloalcs The glo^es were 
generally pocketed 

‘ That ’s my second black pair tins year,' said Joyce 
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‘They ’ll Inst n time to come I don’t need to hiiy 
gloves \\hilo neighbouis pop off ’ 

* Undertakers’ gloves seem to me ns jf they ’re nmdo 
for mutton fists,’ remarked AVclbcck , upon uhich Kilno 
nudged Barnes, the butcher, utth n shnrp ‘ Aha • ’ and 
Barnes observed 

‘ Oh 1 I never ueai ’em— they docs for my bo^s on 
Simdays I smoko a pipe at home ’ 

The FnUou field farmer held his length of crape aloft 
and mquiied ‘ Wliat shall do \ntb this * ’ 

‘ Oh, you keep it,’ sard one or tuo 
Cosuell rubbed his ohm ‘Don’t like to rob the 
widder ’ ' 

‘ What ’s left goes to tho undertaker t ’ asked Grossby 
‘ To bo sure,’ said Barnes , and Kilno added ‘ It 's a 
]ob’ Lanyer Perkms ejaculntmg confidently, ‘Per- 
quisites of offleo, gentlemen , perquisites of office ' ’ 
uhioh settled tho dispute and appeased ovorj' conscience 
A survey of the table ensued Tho mourners felt 
hunger, or else thirst , but had not, it appeared, amalga- 
mated the tuo appetites as yet Thirst uas tho pre- 
dominant declaration , and Giossby, after on examina- 
tion of the decanters, unctuously deduced the fact, 
which he announced, that port and shciiy were present 
‘ Try the port,’ said ICilne 
‘ Good ^ ’ Barnes mqmred 

A very mteihgent ‘ I ought to know,’ mth a reserve of 
regret at the extension of his mtimacy mth the paitioulai 
vmtage under that roof, uas u inked by Kilne. 

Lawyer Perkins touched the arm of a moumei about 
to be expemnental on Kilne’s port 

I thi nk we had better u ait till young Mr Hamngton 
takes the table, don’t yon see ^ ’ 

‘Yes.— ah I’ croaked Goten. ‘The head of tlie 
family, as the saymg goes 1 ’ 
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‘ I suppose Tre shan’t go into business to-day ® ’ Joyce 
carelessly observed. 

Lawyer Perkins answered 

‘No. You can’t expect it. Mr. Harrington has led 
me to anticipate that be will appomt a day. Don’t you 
see ? ’ 

‘ Oh I I see,’ returned Joyce. ‘ I am’t m such a burry. 
What ’s he doing 1 ’ 

Doubleday, whose pro^nsities were waggish, suggested 
‘ shaving,’ hut half ashamed of it, smce the joke missed, 
fell to as if he were soaping his face, and had some trouble 
to contract his jaw. 

The delay m Evan’s attendance on the guests of the 
house was caused by the fact that Mrs. Mel had lam m 
wait for him descending, to warn bun that he must treat 
them with no superoihous civihty, and to teE him partly 
the reason why On hearing the potential relations in 
which they stood toward the estate of his father, Evan 
hastily and with the assurance of a son of fortune, said 
they should be paid. 

‘ That ’s what they would like to hear,’ said Mrs Mel. 
‘ You may just mention it when they ’re gomg to leave. 
jSay you wifl fix a day to meet them.’ 

‘ Every farthing I ’ pursued Evan, on whom the 
tidings were begmnmg to operate. ‘ What I debts ^ 
my poor father I ’ 

‘ And a thumping sum. Van Yon wiE open your 
eyes wider ’ 

‘But it shaE he paid, motber,~it shall be paid. 
Debts ? I hate them I ’d slave night and day to 
pay them ’ 

Mrs Mel spoke m a more positive tense • ‘ And so 
wiE I, Van Now, go ’ 

It mattered httle to her what sort of effect on his 
demeanour her revelation produced, so long as the 
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Tesolve die souglit to brmg him to was nailed m his 
mind , and she was a woman to knock and knock agam, 
till it was firmly fixed there. With a strong purpose, 
and no plans, there were few who conld resist what, in 
her oirole, she willed , not even a youth who would gaily 
have marched to the scaffold rather than stand hehmd a 
counter. A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer 
shipwreck, but an unfettered purpose that moulds 
circumstances as they anse, masters us, and is terrible 
Character melts to it, hke metal m the steady furnace 
The projector of plots is but a miserable gambler and 
votary of chances Of a far higher quahty is the will 
that can subdue itself to wait, and lay no petty traps 
for opportumty Poets may fable of such a will, that it 
makes the very heavens conform to it , or, I may add, 
what IS almost equal thereto, one who would be a gentle- 
man, to consent to be a tailor The only person who ever 
held m his course agamst Mrs Mel, was Mel, — her hus- 
band , but, with him, she was under the physical fasci- 
nation of her youth, and it never left her In her heart 
she barely blamed him What fte did, she took among 
other mevitable matters 


The door closed upon Evan, and waitmg at the foot 
of the stairs a mmute to hear how he w as received, Mrs 
Mel went to the kitchen and called the name of Dandy, 
which brought out an ill-bmlt, low-browed, small man, 
m a baggy smt of black, who hopped up to her with a 
surly salute Dandy was a bud Mrs Mel had herself 
brought down, and she had for him somethmg of a 
sportsman’s regard for his victim Dandy was the 
f V ^ errands m the household 

uLbt ongmally entered it on a dark 

to be ready to give the 
gallant mght-hawk, her husband, the serwee h? might 
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cn hi-' rc'uni (« tli'* iu"'l llcanna a Bubpicious 
jii’i't' In'lf'tt . '•h" anti tlchl'craloly lontlcd n pair of 
\\c-ipfin'' Mai liatl nom in lii'; Iiolttcn in 
t>;« hi'B'-'.V (lay . , ami nidi thcBC bIk* “-(cppcd clonn- 

Ftair^ "■traislit to the talhr. rnrmiig a lantern at lioi 
pirtll'v She otmld not onh Wtl, buti present and fire 
Pit.dy t\ns in ft.itmg Ibnt ‘■ho eallcd Iiitn forth 

‘t'ndih. thre-a imn.-, Inforc the pi«tol wab d^chatgctl 
He a'liniUo(i that he n.i'- fnghkned. and incapable of 
apu'di. at the apparition of the tall, temfio woman 
After the thin! time of a'-king he had the ball lodged in 
hi"- leg and fell. Mr^. Mel nns m the habit of bearing 
mavier tttieht. than Handy. She made no ado about 
I’lcning him to a chumbor, nlicrc, with her onn bands 
(for thH nonian had •■omo slight know ledge of surgery, 
and nab great in herbs and drugs,) she dressed his wound, 
and jrat him to bed , erymg contempt (ever present m 
Handv’s memory) at such a poor creature undertaking 
the work of lioubebrc.iker. Taught that ho really was 
a poor treaturc for the work, Dandy, his nursing oyer, 
begged to be alloyed to stop and svait on Mrs Mel ; 
and she nlio bad, like many stiong natures, a share of 
pity for the objects she dcspi'ed, did not cast him out 
A jerk in his gait, owing to the bit of lead Mrs Mel had 
dropped into him, and a hltie, perhaps, to her self- 
Fatibfied e«say in surgical science on lus person, earned 
him tlie name lie y ont by 

Mlien her neighbours remonstrated ynth her for 
bousing a reprobate, Mrs Mel svould say . ‘ Dandy is 
y-ell-fed and srell-physicked- there ’s no harm m Dandy’ , 
by svluch she may have meant that the food won his 
gratitude, and the physio reduced his humours She 
had obbcrved humam nature At any rate, Dandy was 
her creature , and the great Mel himsoM ralhed her 
about her squire. 
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‘ When livere you dnmk last ’> ’ was Mrs Mol’s address 
to Dandy, as he stood vraitu^ for orders 
He rephed to it m an altogether injured rvay 
‘ There, now , yon ’ve been and called me away from 
my dinner to ask me that Why, when I had the last 
chance, to be sure ’ 

‘ And you were at dinner m your new black suit ^ ’ 
‘Well,’ growled Dandy, ‘I borrowed Sally’s apron 
Seems 1 can’t please ye ’ 

Mrs Mel neither enjomed nor cared for outward forms 
of respect, where she was sure of complete subserviency 
If Dandy went beyond the Inmts, she gave him an extra 
dose Up to the hunts he might talk as he pleased, m 
accordance with Mrs Mel’s maxim, that it was a necessary 
lehef to all talkmg creatures 
* Now, take ofE your apron,’ she said, ‘ and wash your 
hands, dirty pig, and go and wait at table m tliere ’ , 
she pomted to the parlour-door. ‘ Come straight to mo 
when everybody has left ’ 

‘Well, there I am with the bottles agam,’ returned 
Dandy ‘ It 's your fault this tune, mmd ' I 11 come 
as straight as I can ’ 


Dandy turned away to perform her bidding, and Mis 
Mel ascended to the drawmg-room to sit with Mra 
Wishaw, uho was, as she told all who chose to hear, an 
old flame of Mel’s, and was besides, what Mrs Mel 
tho^ht more of, the wife of Mel’s prmcipal creditor, 
a wholesale denier m cloth, resident m London 
The convinahty of the mourners did not disturb the 
liouse Still, men who are not accustomed to see the 
colour of ^6 every day. will sit and enjoy it, even upon 
solenm wcasions, and the longer they sit the more thev 

h.van from his miserable office late m the afternoon. 
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His mother came donm to him, — and saying, ‘ I see how 
you did the journey— you nalked it,’ told him to follow 
her. 

‘ Yes, mother,’ Evan yawned, ‘ I walked part of the 
way. I met a fellow m a gig about ten miles out of 
Eallowfield. and he gave me'aTift to Elatsham I just 
reached Lymport in time, thank Heaven I I wouldn’t 
have missed that ! By the way, I ’ve satisfied these 
men ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Mrs Mel 

‘ They wanted — one or two of them — what a penmce 
it IS to have to sit among those people an hour ' — they 
wanted to ask me about the busmess, but I silenced them 
I told them to meet me here this day week ’ 

Mrs. Mel agam said ‘ Oh ' ’ and, pushmg mto one of 
the upper rooms, ‘ Here ’s your bedroom. Van, just as 
you left it’ '' ' /■ 

‘ Ah, so it is,’ muttered Evan, eyemg a prmt ‘ The 
Douglas andihe-Eercy . “ he took the dead man by the 
hand ” AWat an age it seems smce I last saw that 
There ’s Sir Hugh Montgomery on horseback — ^he hasn’t 
moved. Don’t you remember my father oaJhng it the 
Battle of Tit-for-Tat’ Gallant Percy' I know he 
wished he had hved m those days of lights and battles ’ 

‘ It does not much signify whom one has to make clothes 
for,’ observed Mrs. Mel Her son happily did not mark her 
’ I tli^rik we neither of us were made for the days of 
pence and pounds,’ he oontmued ‘Now, mother, sit 
down, and talk to me about him Did he mention me * 
Did he give me his blessing * I hope he did not suffer 
I ’d have given anythmg to press his hand,’ and lookmg 
i^fully at the Percy hfti^ the hand of Douglas dead, 
Evan’s eyes filled with big tears 

‘ He suffered very httle,’ returned Mrs. Mel, ‘ and his 
last words were about you ’ 
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‘ What were they * ’ Evan burst out 
* I ■nuU tell you another tune Now undress, and go to 
bed. When I talk to you, Van, I want a cool head to 
listen. You do nothing but yawn yard-measui cs' ’ 

The mouth of the weary youth instmotirely snapped 
short the abhorred emblem 
‘ Here, I wiU help yon, Van ’ 

In spite of his remonstrances and petitions for talk, 
she took off his coat and waistcoat, contemptuously 
cnticizmg the cloth of foreign tailors and their absurd 
out. 

‘ Have you heard from Louisa * ’ asked Evan 
‘Yes, yes — about your sisters by-and-by Now, be 
good, and go to bed ’ 

She stdl treated him like a boy, whom she was gomg to 
force to the resolution of a man 


Dandy’s sleeping-room was on the same floor as Evan’s 
Thither, when she had quitted her son, she directed her 
steps She had heard Dandy tumble up-stairs the moment 
his duties were over, and Imew what to expect when the 
bottles had been m his way , for dnnk made Dandy 
savage, and a terror to himself It was her command to 


him that, when he happened to come across hquor, he 
should immediately seek his bedroom and bolt the door, 
and Dandy had got the habit of obeymg her. On this 
occasion ho was vindiotivo against her, seemg that she had 
dehvered him over to his enemy with mahoe'prepeMe^ '' 
A good deal of knockmg, and summomng of Dmdy by 
r^e, was required before she was admitted, and the sight 
of her did not delight him, as he testified 
‘I ’m ^ I > he hauled ‘ Will that do for ye « ’ 
to Mel stood inth her two hands crossed above her 

Yoa go out of the room, I’m dnmki ’ Dandy 
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repeated, and pitched forward on the bed-post, in the 
middle of an oath. 

She understood that it was pure landness on Dandy’s 
part to bid her go and be out of his reach ; and therefore, 
on his beeommg so abusive as to be menacing, she, with- 
out a shade of anger, and in the most imrufSed mannei, 
administered to him the remedy she had reserved, m the 
shape of a smart box on the ear, which sent him flat to the 
floor. He rose, after two or three efforts, qmte subdued 

‘ Now, Dandy, sit on the edge of the bed.’ 

Dandy sat on the extreme edge, and Mrs Mel pursued • 
‘ Now, Dandy, tell me what your master said at the table ’ 

‘ Talked at ’em like a lord, he did,’ said Dandy, stupidly 
consolmg the boxed car. 

‘ What were his words % ’ 

Dandy’s pecuhanty was, that he never remembered 
anything save when drunk, and Mrs. Mel’s dose had rather 
sobered him. By degrees, scratohmg at his head halt- 
ingly, he gave the context. 

‘ “ Gentlemen, I hear for the first tune, you ’ve claims 
against my poor father. Nobody shall ever say he died, 
and any man was the worse for it. I ’ll meet you next 
week, and I ’ll bmd myself by law. Here ’s Lawyer 
Perkms No ; Mr Perfans. I ’ll pay off every penny 
Gentlemen, look upon me as your debtor, and not my 
father ” ’ 

Dehvenng this with tolerable steadmess, Dandy asked, 
‘Will that do 2’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Mrs Mel ‘ I ’ll send you up some 
tea presently. Lie down. Dandy ’ 

The house was dark and silent when Evan, refreshed by 
his rest, descended to seek his mother She was sittmg 
alone in the parlour With a tenderness which Mrs. Mel 
permitted rather than encouraged, Evan put his arm 
round her neck, and kissed her many tunes One of the 
F 
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symptoms of heavy sonow, a longmp for Iho signs of love, 
made Evan fondle Ins molhet, and bend over Iter jenni- 
mgly Mrs Mol said once ‘ Dear Van , good boy t ’ 
and quietly sat through his caresses. 

‘ Sittmg up for mo, mother ’ ’ ho nhispcrod 

‘ Yes, Van , no may oa ncU have our talk out ' 

' Ah ' ' ho took a chair cloao by her side, ‘ tell me my 
father’s last words ' 

‘ Ho said ho hoped you noiild never bo a tailor.’ 

Evan’s forehead TOinUed up ‘ Tlicrc ’s not much fear 
of that, then I ’ 

His mother turned her face on him, and o' ammed liim 
with a rigorous placidity , all her features seeming to bear 
down on him. Evan did not like tho look 

‘ You object to trade, Van * ’ 

‘ Yes, decidedly, mother— hate it , but that 's not w hat 
I want to talk to you about Didn’t my father speak of 
me much * ’ 

‘ He desired that you should wear his militia sword, if 
you got a commission ’ 

■I have rather given up hope of tho Army,’ said 
Evan 


Mrs Mol requested lum to toll her what a colonel’s full 
pay amounted to , and again, the number of years it re- 
quired, on a rough calculation, to attam that grade In 
reply to Ins statement she observed ‘ A tailor might 
re^zo twice the sum m a quarter of the timo ’ 

‘What if he does-double, or treble ? ’ cnod Evan, im- 
petuously , and to avoid the theme, and cast off the bad 

watfrf ill ^ 

‘ m t prospects, mother ’ 

mat are they! ’Mm Mol inquired 

sceptical coldness of her 
eyes He put them by, till the gold should 
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recover its natural shine, sajnng : ‘ By the ■way, mother, 
I Ve "wntten the half of a History of Portugal.’ 

‘ Have you ? ’ said Mrs. Mel ' For Louisa ’ ’ 

‘ No, mother, of course not . to sell it. Albuquerque 1 
■what a splendid fellow ho iras • ’ 

Informing him that he kne'w she abominated foreign 
names, she said . ‘ And your prospects are, ivntmg 
Histones.of Portugal * ’ 

‘No, mother I was gomg to tell you, I expect a 
Government appomtment Mr Jocelyn likes my work — 
1 think ho hkes me You kno'w, I was his pnvate secre- 
tary for ten months.’ 

‘ You write a good hand,’ his mother mterposed. 

‘ And I ’m oertam I was bom for diplomacy.’ 

( ‘ For an easy chan, and an ink-dish before you, and 
lacqu^^ehmd What ’s to be your moome, Van ? ’ 
Evan carelessly remarked that he must wait and see. 

‘ A very proper thing to do,’ said "Mrs Mel , for now 
that she had fixed him to some explanation of his pro- 
spects, she could condescend m her stiff way to bmter.^i 
Shghtly touched by it, Evan pursued, half laughmg, as 
men do who -wish to p rdpit^ te common sense on behalf of 
what seems tolerably absurd ‘ It ’s not the immediate 
income, you know, mother ; one thinks of one’s future. 
In the diplomatic service, as Louise says, you come to be 
known to Ministers — gradually, I mean That is, they 

hear of you , and if you show you have some capacity 

Lomsa wants me to throw it up m tune, and stand for 
Parhament Andrew, she thinks, would be glad to help 
me to his seat Once m Parhament, and known to 
Mimsters, you — ^your career is open to you.’ 

In justice to Mr. Evan Harrmgton, it must be said, he > 
biult up this extraordmaiy .ca xd-castle to dazzle his ' 
mother’s mind he had lost his right grasp of her char- 
acter for the moment, because of an undefined suspicion ' 
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of Bomothing sbo intended, nnd mIuoIi sent Inm himtell 
to take refuge m those flimsy structures ; ululo the very 
altitude he reached beguiled his imagiiinlion, nnd made 
hun hope to impress hers. 

Mrs Mel dealt It one filhp ‘ And m the meantime hoi ' 
are you to hvo, nnd pay the crcihtors t ’ 

Though Evan ansuorod cheerfully, ‘ Oh, they mil nail, , 
and I can hvo on anything,’ ho M as novertholc'-s flounder- 
ing on the ground amid the rums of the Buporh cdiitpc , 
and hi8 mother, upnght and rigid, oontimnng, ‘ You can 
hve on anything, and they mil unit, and call your father 
a rogue,’ he Btorted, grievously bitten by one of the 
Berpents of earth 

' Good heaven, mother 1 ulint are you saying 1 ’ 

‘ That they mil call your father a rogue, and ii ill has o 
a nght to,’ said the relentless uoman. 

‘ Not ivhile I live ' ’ Evan ovolaimcd 
‘You may stop one mouth mth your fist, hut you 
won’t stop a dozen, Van ’ 

Evan jumped up and walked the room, 

‘ What am I to do he oned ‘ I mil pay everything, 
I will bmd myself to pay every farthing TlTiat more can 
I possibly do * ’ 


‘ Make the money,’ said Mrs Mel’s deep voice, 

Evan faced her ‘ My dear mother, you are very un' 
just and inconsiderate I have been workmg and dome 

my best. I promise ^what do the debts amount to 1 

^ Something like 60001 m all. Van ’ 

Very well ’ Youth is not alarmed by the sound o; 
big sums Very well— I wiU pay it ’ • 

Evan looked as proud as if he had just clapped down thi 
Ml amount on the table 

the 

^ appomtmont « ’ 

Mdraisedhereyehds tohim. 
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‘ In time— in time, mother • ’ 

‘ Mention your proposal to the creditors when you meet 
them this day week,’ she said. 

Neither of them spoke for several minutes. Then 
Evan came close to her, saying • 

‘ TVhat IS it you u ant of me, mother * ’ 

‘ I want nothmg. Van— I can support myself.’ 

‘ But what would you have me do, mother ? ’ 

‘ Be honest ; do your duty, and don’t be a fool about it.' 
‘ I will try,’ he rejoined ‘ You tell me to make the 
money. Where and how can I make it * lam perfectly 
uiUing to work ’ 

‘ In this house,’ said Mrs Mel ; and, as this was pretty 
clear speaking, she stood up to lend her figure to it, 

‘ Here ? ’ faltered Evan. ‘ What 1 be a ’ 

‘ Tailor I ’ The word did not stmg her tongue. 

‘ I ? Oh, that ’s quite impossible 1 ’ said Evan. And 
visions of leprosy, and Rose shrinking her slorts from 
contact with him, shadowed out and away m his rmnd. 

‘ Understand your choice 1’ Mrs Mel impenously spoke. 

‘ What are brains given you for * To be played the fool 
with by idiots and women ® You have 60001 to pay to 
save your father from being called a rogue You can 
only make the money in one way, which is open to you. 
This busmess might produce a thousand pounds a-year 
and more. In seven or eight years you may cleat your 
father’s name, and hve better all the time than many of 
your bankrupt gentlemen. You have told the creditors 
you wiU pay them Do you think they ’re gapmg fools, 
to be satisfied by a History of Portugal ® If you refuse 
to take the busmess at once, they wdl sell me up, and 
quite nght too. Understand your choice There ’s Mr. 
Goren has promised to have you in London a couple of 
months, and teach you what he can. He is a kmd friend 
Would any of your gentlemen acquamtance do the like 
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for you* Understand yotff choice You^v^llbeabegga^ 
—the son of a rogue— or an honest man who has cleared 
his father’s name I’ ' , ' ' 

Duimg this strenuously uttered allocution, hits Mel, 
though her chest heaved but famtly against her crossed 
hands, shoved by the dilatation of her eyes, and the hght 
m them, that she felt her words There is that in the 
aspect of a fine frame breathing hard facts, which, to a 
youth who has been tumbled headlong from his card- 
castlos and airy fabnos, is masterful, and like the pressure 
of a Fate Evan drooped his head 
‘ Now,’ said Mrs Mel, ‘ you shall have some supper ’ 
Evan told her he could not eat 
‘ I insist upon your eating,’ said Mrs Mel , ‘ empty, 
stomachs are foul oounsellois ’ ' ’ 

‘ Mother t do you want to drive me mad * ’ cried Evan 
She looked at him to see whether the strmg she held him 
by would bear the sbght additional stram . decided not to 
press a small point 

Then go to bed and sleep on it,’ she said — sure of 
him and gave her cheek for his kiss, for she never 
perfomed the operation, but kept her moutli, as she 
remarked, for food and speech, and not for slchbenne 
mummenes. 


Evan returned to his sohtary room He sat on the bed 
and tried to think, oppressed by homble sensations of self- 
oo^empt, that caused whatever he touched to sicken him 
iUcre were the Douglas and the Percy on the u all It 
r *'1*' WJ' ™d a glonous tune, v as it not, when men lent 
each other blous that bUed outnght , when to be bruve 

and Aemhnoblefcehngsbroiigbthonoiir , whenstrength 

the f iromen-vakencd and warmed 

the love of squires of low degree. This legacy of the dead 
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man’s hand ' Eran would have paid it ivith his blood ; 
but to be in bondage all his days to it , thiough it to lose 
all that uas dear to him ; to wear the length of a loathed 
existence' — wo should pardon a young man’s wretchedness 
at the prospect, for it was in a time before our joyful era of 
umvcrsal equahty. Yet he never cast a shade of blame 
upon his father. 

The hours moved on, and he found himself starmg at 
Ins small candle, which struggled more and more family 
with the mormng hght, hke his own flickermg ambition 
agamst the facts of life. 


CHAPTER ’vrn 

INTKOmiOES AN ECOENTBIO ' ' 

At the Aurora — one of those rare antiquated taverns, 
smelling of comfortable time and sohd Enghsh fare, that 
had sprung up m the great coffee days, when taverns were 
clubs, and had smce subsisted on the attachment of steady 
bachelor Templars — there had been dismay, and ev6n 
sorrow, for a month. The most constant patron of the 
establishment — an old gentleman who had dmed there for 
seven-and-twenty years, four days m the week, off dishes 
dedicated to the particular days, and had grown grey 
with the landlady, the cook, and the head-waiter — this 
old gentleman had abruptly withheld his presence 
Though his name, his residence, his occupation, were 
things only to be speculated on at the Aurora, he was very 
well Imnwn there, and as men are best to he known that 
is to say, by their habits Some affection for him also was 
felt The landlady looked on him as a part of the house. 
The cook and the waiter were accustomed to receive 
acceptable compliments from him monthly His precise 
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words, his regular ancient jokes, Jus pint of Madeira and 
after-pint of Port, Ins ontupie bow to the landlady, passing 
out and in, bis method of spreadmg bis table-napkm on 
Ins lap and looking up at the ceiluig ere he fell to, and how 
he talked to himself dunng tiie repast, and mdulged in , 
short chuckles, and the one look of perfect f^city^hat 
played orer hia features nhen he bad taken his first sip of 
Port — ^these were matters it pamed them at the Aurora 
to have to remember 


For three weeks the resolution not to legard him as of 
the past was general The Aurora was the old gentle- 
man’s home. Men do not play truant from home at sixty 
years of age He must, therefore, be senously mdisposed 
The kind heart of the landlady fretted to think he might 
have no soul to nurse and care for him , but she kept his 
comer near the fire-place vacant, and took care that his 


pmt of Madeira was there The behef was gaming ground 
that he had gone, and that nothmg but his ghost would 
ever sit there agam Still the melancholy ceremony con- 
tinued for the landlady was not mthout a secret hope, 
that m spite of his reserve and the mystery surroundmg 
him, he would have sent her a last word The cook and 
head-waiter, interrogated as to their deahngs with the old 
gentleman, testified solemnly to the fact of their having 
performed their duty by huu They would not go against 
their mterests so much as to forget one of his ways, they 
smd— ta^g oath, as it were, by their lower natime, m 
^er to be credited an instmct men have of one another 
The tomady could not contradict them, for the old gentle- 
man had made no complamt, but then she caUed to 
fiftwn years back, m such and such a year, 
fnmwlipd u * f find been, by shameful oversight, 
Viiit f a u und he had eaten it quietly, 

f had caused 

alarm and mquixy, when the error was discovered, and 
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apologized for. tlic old gentleman merely saymg, ‘ Don’t 
let it happen again.’ Next day he drank his Port, as usual, 
and the m heels of the Aurora went smoothly. The land- 
lady lias thus justified in averrmg that somethmg had 
been done by somebody, albeit unable to point to any- 
thmg specific. f55''omen, who are almost as deeply bound 
to habit as old gentlemen, possess more of its spmtual 
element, and are warned by dieams, omens, creepmgs of 
the flesh, unwonted ehills, suicide of chma, and other - 
sliadoinng signs, iihen a break is to be anticipated, or 
'has occurred^ The landlady of the Aurora tavern was 
visited by none of these, and with that beautiful trust 
which habit gives, and which boastful love or vamer 
earthly quahties would fail in effecting, she ordered that 
the pint of Madeira should stand from six o’clock in the 
evenmg till seven — a small monument of confidence m 
him who was at one instant the ‘ poor old dear ’ , at 
another, the ‘ naughty oldgad-about^, further, the ‘faith-, . 
less old good-for-nothmg ’,'ahd a^in, the ‘blessed pet’ 

^ the landlady’s parlour, alternately and mdiscnminately 
^ostrophized by herself, her sister, and daughter, ' ' i ' 
' Ori'the last day of the month a step was heard eommg 
up the long alley which led from the riotous scrambhng 
street to the plentiful cheerful heart of the Aurora The 
landlady knew the step She checked the natural flutter- 
mgs of her nbbon s, toned down the strong simper that was . 
on her bps, rose, pushed aside her daughter, and, as the 
step approached, ourtsi'^''cqmpqsedly Old Habit hfted 
his hat, and passed. With the same touching confidence 
m the Aurora that the Aurora had m him, he went straight 
to his comer, expressed no surprise at his welcome by the 
Madeira, and thereby apparently mdicated that his 
appearance should en]oy a similar immunity. 

As of old, he called ‘ Jonathan t ’ and was not to be dis 
turbed tiU he did so Seeing that Jonathan smirked and 
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fcvnddled his napkin, tlic old gentleman added, ‘ Tliuw- 
day 1 ’ 

But Jonathan, a man, had not his mistress’s keen intm-. 
tion of the deportment necessitated by the ease, or nas 
mcapable of puttmg the sorew upon weak excited nature, 
for he contmued to smirk, and was remarlang hon glad ho 
was, he was sure, and something ho had dared to think 
and almost to fear, when the old gentleman called to 
him, as if he Mere at the other end of the loom, ‘ Will 
you order Thursday, or not, sir * ’ Wliercat Jonathan 
flew, and two or thiee cosy diners glanced up from tlieir 
plates, or the paper, smiled, and pursued their capital 
occupation , 

‘ Glad to see me i ’ the old gentleman muttcied, qnom- 
lously ‘ Of course, glad to see a customer ' Blij’ do 
you teU me that t Talk ! tattle ' might as M'ell hare a 
woman to wait— just ' ’ 

He wiped his forehead laigely withlus liandkcichief, ns 
one whom Calamity hunted a little too hard in summer 
Meather 


Ho tumbhng-room for the mne, too ! ’ 

That was his next gnovance He changed the pmt of 
Madeira from his left side to his right, and m eiit xmder his 
handkerchief agam, fevenshly The world was severe 
with this old gentleman 
‘ Ah ' clock wrong now ' ’ 

He leaned back like a man who can no longer carry his 
b^ens, iMonnmg Jonathan, on his commg up to place 
toe roll of bread and firm butter, that he was foity seconds 
0 as , as if it were a capital ofionoe, and he deserved to 
step mto Etermty for outstnppmg Time 

But, I daresay, you don’t understand the importance 
ofammute, said the old gentleman, bitterly ‘Not you, 
any of you Better if we had run a httle ahead of ymir 
mmute. perhaps— and the rest of yon 1 Do yon tomlt you 
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can cancel the mischief that ’s done m the world in that 
minnte, sir, by hunying ahead like that ^ Tell me i ’ 

Rather at a loss, Jonathan scanned the clock senously, 
and observed that it was not quite a minute too fast 

The old gentleman pulled out his watch He grunted 
that a lying clock was hateful to him , subsequently sink- 
mg into contemplation of his thumbs, — a sign known to 
Jonathan as mdicative of tiie old gentleman’s system 
having resolved, m spite of external outrages, to be forti- 
fied with calm to meet the repast. 

It is not fair to go behmd an ecoentno ; but the fact 
was, this old genlleman was sh^tly ashamed of his 
month’s vagrancy and cruel conduct, and cloaked his 
behaviour toward the Aurora, m all the charges he could 
muster against it He was very human, albeit an odd 
form of the race 

Happily for his digestion of Thursday, the cook, warned 
by Jona&an, kept the old gentleman’s time, not the 
Aurora’s ; and the dinner was correct ; the dinner was 
eaten m peace ; he began to address his plate vigorously, 
poured ou,t his^ Madeira, and chuckled, as the famihar 
ideas eng^^ered by good wme were revived in him 
Jonathan reported at the bar that the old gentleman was 
all nght agam. 

One would like here to pause, while our worthy ancient 
feeds, and mdulge in a short essay on Habit, to show what 
a sacred and admirable thmg it is that makes flunsy Tune > 
substantial, and consohdates his topic life. It is proof 
that we have come to the end of ieams and Time’s de- 
lusions, and are determined to sit down at Life’s feast and 
carve for ourselves Its day is the chdd of yesterday, and 
has a claim on to-morrow Whereas those who have no 
such plan of existence and sum of their wisdom to show, 
the wmds blow them as they hst Consider, then, merci- 
fully the wrath of him on whom carelessness or forgetful- 
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ness has brought a snap m the links of Habit. Too 
inchno to scorn him because, his shppors misplaced, or 
asparagus not on his table tho first day of a particular 
Spring month, ho gazes blanMy and sighs as one uho saw 
the End, To you it may appear small You call to him 
to be a man. He is . but ho is also an immortal, and his 
.confidence m unoeasmg orderly progression is rudely 
dashed. 

But the old gentleman has fimshed his dinner and his 
Madeira, and says ‘ Now, Jonathan, “ thook ” tho Port ' ’ 
— his ]oke when matters have gone ii oil , meant to ex- 
press the sound of the uncorkmg, probably. The habit of 
makmg good jokes is rare, as you know' * old gentlemen 
have not yet attamed to it nevertheless Jonathan enjoj-s 
this one, which has seen a generation m and out, for ho 
knows Its purport to be, ‘ My heait is open ’ 

And now is a great time with tlus old gentleman He 
aps and m his eyes the world grows rosy, and he ex- 
changes mute or monosyllable sMutes hero and there 
His habit is to avoid converse , but he will lot a hght 
remark season meditation 
He says to Jonathan * The bill for the month * 

Yes, sir,’ Jonathan rephes ‘ Would you not prefer, 
sir, to have the items added on'to the month ensumg * ’ 

I asked you for the bill of the month,’ said the old 
gentleman, with an irritated voice and a twinkle m his 
eye 

Jonathan bowed , but his aspeot betrayed peiplexity. 
^d that perpleaty was soon shared by the landlady , 
for Jonathan said, he was convmced the old gentleman 
mtended to pay for sixteen days, and the landlady could 
not brmg her hand to charge him for more than two 
Here was the dilemma foresfiBn Itit tWo /.u j 


It added vastly to the flavour of the Port 
Pleasantly tickled, he sat gazmg at his glass, and let the 
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minutes fly. He knew the part he would act m his httle 
tarce. If charged for the uhole month, he would perwe 
the bill deliberately, and perhaps cry out ‘ HuUoa ^ ’ and 
then snap at Jonathan for the interposition of a remark. 
But if charged for tivo dajfs, he would wish to bo told 
whether they were demented, those people outside, and 
scornfully return the hill to Jonathan 
A slap on the shoulder, and a voice : ‘Found you at last, 
Tom I ’ violently shattered the excellent plot, and made 
the oldgentleman start. He beheld Sir. Andrew Cogglesby 
‘ Drinking Port, Tom ? ’ said Mr. Andrew ‘ I ’ll jom 
you ’ : and he sat down opposite to him, rubbmg his hands 
and pushing back his hair. 

Jonathan entering briskly with the bill, fell back a step, 
m alarm The old gentleman, whose myiolacy was thus 
rudely assailed, sat starmg at the mtruder, his mouth 
compressed, and three fingers round his g^s, which it 
was doubtful whether he was not gomg to hmrl at him. 

‘ Waiter I ’ Mr. Andrew carelessly hailed, ‘ a pmt of this 
Port, if you please.’ 

Jonathan sought the countenance of the old gentleman 
‘ Do you hear, sir ? ’ cned the latter, tunimg his wrath 
on him. ‘ Another pmt • ’ He added ‘ Take back the 
bill ’ ; and away went Jonathan to relate fresh marvels 
to his mistress. ' 

Jlr. Andrew then addressed the old gentleman in the 
most audacious manner. 

‘ Astomshed to see me here, Tom ? Dare say you are 
I knew you came somewhere m this neighbourhood, and, 
as I wanted to speak to you very particularly, and you 
wouldn’t be visible tiU Monday, why, I spied mto two or 
three places, and here I am.’ 

You might see they were brothers. They had the same 
bushy eyebrows, the same healthy colour m their cheeks, 
the same thick shoulders, and bnsk way of speakmg, and 
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dear, sharp, though kindly, eyes , only Tom wns cast in 
larger proportions than Andrew, and hod gotten the grey 
furniture of Time for his natural wear. Perhaps, too, a 
cross m early life had a little twisted him, and sot his 
month m a mefnlJiunch, out of which occasionally carao 
bitmg things. Mr. Andrew caincd his head up, and eyed 
every man livmg inth the hencvolonoo of a patriarch, - 
dashed with the impudence of a London sparrow. Tom 
had a nagging air, and a tnlle of acridity on his broad 
features Stall, any one at a glance could have su om they 
were brothers, and Jonathan unhesitatmgly proclaimed it 
at the Aurora Imr 

Mr Andrew’s hands were workmg together, and at 
them, and at his face, the old gentleman contmued to 
look with a firmly mterrogatang aw 
‘ Want to know what brings me, Tom * I ’ll tell you 
presently. Hot,— isn’t it ’ ' 

' What the ^eupe are you taking exercise for ’ the old 
gentleman hurst out, and having unlocked his mouth, ho 
began to pufi and alter his posture. 

‘ There you are, thawed m a nunute ! ' said Sir Andrew 
‘ What ’s an eocentnc * a child grown grey It isn’t 
mme , I read it somewhere Ah, hero ’s the Port i — 
good, I ’ll warrant ’ ’ ' ■ 

Jonathan deferentially uncorked, excessive composure 
on bis visage He arranged the tahle-oloth to a mcetj% 
fixed the bottle with exactness, and was only sent scudi 
jng by the old gentleman’s muttenng of ' Eavesdroppmg 
pie I ’ followed by a short, ‘ Go 1 ’ and even then he must 
delay to sweep oS a particular crumb 
‘ Good it is I ’ said Mr Andrew, rolling the flavour on 
his bps, as he put down his glass ‘ I follow you in Port, 
Tom. Elder brother 1 ’ \f , 1 i 

The old gentleman also drank, and was mollified enough 
to reply . ‘ Shan’t follow you in Parhament ’ 
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‘ Haven’t forgiven that yet, Tom * ' 

‘ No great harm done when you 're silent.' 

‘ Capital Port ! ’ said Mr. Andrew, ]^lemshing the 
glasses ‘ I ought to have inquired where they kept the 
best Port. I might have known you 'd stick by it. By 
the way, ta lking of Parliament, there 's talk of a new 
election for Fallowfield. You have a vote there. Wdl 
you give it to Jocelyn ? There 's talk of his standing.' 

‘ if he ’ll wear petticoats, I ’ll give him my vote.’ 

‘ There you go, ^om.! ' , 

‘ I hate masquera'd^r You ’re penny trumpets of the 
women That tattle comea''from the bed-curtains. When 
a petticoat steps forward I give it my vote, or else I button 
it up in my pocket.’ 

This was probably one of the longest speeches he had 
ever dehvered at the Aurora There was extra Port m it 
Jonathan, who from his place of observation noted the 
length of time it occupied, though he was unable to gather 
the context, glanced at Mr. Andrew with a sly satisfaction 
Mr. Andrew, laughing, signalled for another pmt 

‘ So you ’ve come here for my vote, have you ? ’ said 
Mr. Tom. 

‘ Why, no ; not exactly that,’ Mr. Andrew answered, 
blinking and passing it by 

Jonathan brought the fresh pint, and Tom filled for 
himself, drank, and said emphatically, and with a con- 
founding voice 

‘ Your women have been setting you on me, sir I ’ 

Andrew protested that he was entirely mistaken. 

‘ You ’re the puppet of your women i ’ 

’ Well, Tom, not in this instance. Here ’s to the 
bachelors, and brother Tom at their head I ’ 

It seemed to be Andrew's object to help his companion 
to carry a oertam quantity of Port, as if he knew a virtue 
it had to subdue him, and to have fixed on a particular 
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measure that he should hold before he addressed him 
^eoially Arrived at this, he said : 

‘ Look here, Tom I know your ways I shouldn't 
have bothered you here , I never have before ; but u o 
couldn't very well talk it over m busmess hours , and 
besides you 're never at the Brewery till Monday, and the 
matter 's rather urgent ’ 

‘ Why don't you speak like that in Parliament i ' the 
old man' mteiposed 

‘Because Parhament isn’t my brother,’ rcphcd Mr 
Andrew. ‘ You know, Tom, you never quite took to my 
wife’s family ’ 

‘ I 'm not a match for fine ladies. Nan.' 

‘ Well, Harriet would have taken to you, Tom, and will 
now, if you ’ll let her. Of course, it 's a pity if she 's 
ashamed of- — hem! You found it out about thoLymport 
people, Tom, and you 've kept the secret and respected 
her feelmgs, and I thank you for it. Women ore odd in 
those things, you know. She mustn’t imagme I 've heard 
a whisper, I beheve it would kill her,’ 

The old gentleman shook silently ' . ' , 

Do you want me to travel over the kingdom, hawking 
her for the daughter of a marquis * ’ 

Now, don t ]oke, Tom I 'm serious Are you not a 
Eadioal at heart ^ Why do you make such a set agamst 
the poor 1^0111611 ^ What do "we spring from ^ ' 

' '< \ ^ **' cobbler’s stall ' 

And I, Tom, don’t care a rush who knows it. Homo— 
spmething; but u e never had much schooling. We’ve 
ttoiven, Md should help those we can We 've got on m , 
the world . ’ ■ 


‘ Wife come back from Lymport « ’ sneerediTom 

confusion' esplamed 
that she had not been able to go. on aecoW of the 
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‘ Account of the child i ' his brother repeated, working 
hjs chin contemptuously. ‘ Sisters gone * ' 

‘ They 're stoppmg with us,' said Andrew, reddening. 

‘ So the tailor was left to the kites and the crows Ah ! 
hum ! ' and Tom chuckled 

‘ You 're angry uith me, Tom, tor coming heie,' said 
Andrew. ‘ I see what it is. Thought how it would bo ! 
You 're offended, old Tom.’ 

‘ Come where you like,’ returned Tom, ‘ the place is 
open It ’s a fool that hopes for peace anywhere. They 
sent a woman here to wait on me, this day month ’ 

‘ That 's a shame ' ’ said Mr. Andrew, propitiatingly. 

‘ Well, never mind, Tom ; the women are sometimes m the 
way. — ^Evan went doivn to bury his father. He 's there 
now. You wouldn't see him when he was at the Brewery, 
Tom. He's— upon my honour 1 he’s a good young fellow.' 

' A fine young gentleman, I 've no doubt, Nan.’ 

‘ A really good lad, Tom. No nonsense. I 've come 
here to speak to you about him.' 

Mr. Andrew drew a letter from his pocket, pursuing 
‘ Just throw aside your prejudices, and read this It 's a 
letter I had from him this morning. But first I must tefi. 
you how the case stands ’ 

‘ Know more than you can teU me. Nan,’ said Tom, 
turning over the flavour of a gidp of his wme. 

‘ W^, then, just let me repeat it. He has been capit- ' 
ally educated , he has always been used to good society . 
well, we mustn’t sneer at it good society 's better than 
Jiad, you Tl allow. He has refined tastes . well, you 
woulii’t like to hve among orossmg-sweepers, Tom He 's 
clever and accomphshed, can speak and write m three 
languages I wi^ I had. his abihties. He has good 
manners well, Tom, you know you hke them as well as 
anybody And now — but read for yourself ’ 

‘ Yah ' ’ went old Tom. ‘ The women have been play- 
a 
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jng.the fool with him smco he was a baby. 1 road bis 
rigmarole ® No ’ 

hlr Andrew shnigged his shoulders, and opened the 
letter, saying ‘ TVell, hstcn ’ , and then he coughed, and 
rapidly skimmed the mtroductory part ‘ Excuses him- 
self for addressmg me formally— poor boj’^' Circum- 
stances have altered his position towards the world* 
found his father’s affairs m a bad state only chance of 
paying off father’s debts to undertake management of 
busmess, and bmd himself to so much a j car But there, 
Tom, if you won’t read it, you miss the poor s'oung 
fellow’s character Ho says that he has forgotten his 
station fancied he w'as superior to tinde, but hates debt , 
and will not allow' anybody to throw dirt at liis father’s 
name, while he can woik to clear it , and will saenfioe 
his pnde. Come, Tom, that ’s manly, isn’t it « I call it 
touohmg, poor lad • ’ 

Manly it may have been, but the touclimg part of it w ns 
a feature missed in LIr Andrew’s hands. At any rate, it 
did not appear favourably to impress Tom, w hose cbm had 
gathered its onunons puckers, as he mquired 

' What ’s the trade * he don’t say ’ 

Andrew added, with a wave of the hand ’ Out of a sort 
of feehng for his sisters— I like him for it Now what I 
want to ask you, Tom, is, whether we can’t assist him m 
some way 1 Why couldn’t we take him mto our office, 
and fix him there, eh ? If he works weU— we ’re both 
gettmg old, and my brats are obeks— we might, by-and- 
by, give him a share ’ 


‘ ^e a brewer of hmH Ha ' there ’d be another 
mighty sacrifice for lus pnde ^ ’ 

‘^me, ooine, Tom,’ said Andrew, ‘he ’s my wife’s 
wmn w'’ you know what 

ought to c^^nsiL'L? appearances, we 
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‘ Preserve appearances l ’ echoed Tom • ‘ ha 1 who ’]1 
do that for them better than a tador * ’ 

Andrew was an impatient httle man, fitter for a kmd 
action than to plead a cause Jeermg jarred. on him; 
and from the moment his brother began it, he was of small 
service to Evan He flung back against the partition of 
the compound, rattli ng it to the disturbance of many a 
quiet igMtion. 

‘ Tom,’ he ened, ‘ I beheve you ’re a screw ' ul 

‘ Never said I wasn’t,’ rejomed Tom, as he fimshed his 
glass ‘ I ’m a bachelor, and a person — ^you ’re marned, 
and an object. I won’t have the tador’s famdy at my 
coat-tads.’,.', I . . 

‘ Do you mean to say, Tom, you don’t like the young 
fellow ? The Countess says he ’s half engaged to an 
heiress , and he has a chance of appomtments — of course, 
nothmg may come of them. But do you mean to say, 
you don’t like him for what he has done ® ’ 

Tom made his jaw disagreeably prominent. ‘ ’Eraid 
I ’m gudty of that crime ’ 

‘ And you that swear at people pretendmg to be above 
their station I ’ exclaimed Andrew ‘ I shall get in a 
passion I can’t stand this. Here, waiter ' what have 
I to pay ? ’ 

‘ Go,’ cried the time-honoured guest of the Aurora to 
Jonathan advancmg i 

Andrew pressed the very_roots of his hair back from his 
red forehead, and sat upnght and resolute, glancing at 
Tom And now ensued a ounous scene of famdy blood 
Eor no sooner did elderly Tom observe this bantam-hke 
demeanour of his brother, than he mfSed his feathers 
hkewise, and looked down on him, agitatmg his wig over 
a prodigious frown Whereof came the following sharp 
I ''colloquy, Andrew beginmng 

‘ I ’ll pay off the debts out of my own pocket ’ 
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‘ You can make a greater fool of yourself, then * ’ 

‘ He shan’t be a tailor • ’ 

‘ He shan’t be a brewer 1 ’ 

, ‘ I say he shall hve hke a gentleman l ’ 

‘ I say he shall squat hke a Turk ' ’ • . , lO't 

Bang went Andrew’s hand on the table ‘ I ’ve pledged ' 
my word, mind I ’ 

Tom made a oounter demonstration ‘ And 1 ‘11 have 
my way * ’ 

‘ Hang it ' I can be as eccentno as yon,’ said Andrew. 

‘ And I as much a donkey as you, if I try hard,’ said 
Tom 


Somethmg of the cobbler’s stall followed this , till wax- 
ing funoua, Tom sung out to Jonathan, hovermg around 
them m watchful tmudity, ‘ More Port I ’ and the words 
immediately fell oily on the wrath of the brothers , both 
oommenoed wipmg their heads with their handlcerohiefs 
the facesof both emerged and met, with a half-laugh and, 
severally determined to keep to what they had spoken, 
there was a taoit accord between them to drop the subject 
lake sunshme after smart ram, the Port shone on tiiese 
brothers lake a voice from the pastures after the bellow- 
mg of the thunder, Andrew’s voice asked ‘ Got nd of 
that tinngo of the gout, Tom * Did you rub in that omt- 
mont*’ while Tom rephed; ‘Ay How about that 
rheumatism of yours * Have you tned that Indy oil ? ’ 
teceivmg a hke assurance 


The remamder of the Port ebbed m meditation and 
chance remarks. The bit of storm had done them both 
good , and Tom especially— the oymcal, oarpm'£ gni old 
^ntleman— vas much improved by the nearer resem- 
Uianco of lus manner to Andrew’s. 

fac^tSr^' WaSeoted fraternal concord, houever. the 

P« “ eccentricity was 

present. They had been nvals before . and antelor to 
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ilie date of hi'; mnmnge, Androvrjmd done o^^e^ipsing 
Ihing; But Andrew required proinpiin^' tfplt ; he 
required to he put. upon lus mettle. Whereas', Tt was more 
nature with Tom ; nature and the absence of a wife, gave 
him advantages over Andrew. Besides, ho had his ehar- 
acter to maintain. He had said the uord : and the first 
\ amt V of your bom cccontno la, that lie shall be taken for 
infallible. 

Presently Andrew ducked his head to mark the evonmg 
cloud® flushing over the court-yard of the Aurora. 

‘ Time to be oil, Tom,’ he said ; ‘ uife at home.’ 

' Ah ! ’ Tom answered. ‘ Well, I haven’t got to go to 
bed so early ’ 

* tniat an old rogue yon are, Tom ! ’ Andrew pushed 
lus elbows forward on the table armably. ‘ ’Gad, we 
haven't drunk wine together smee — by George 1 we ’ll 
have another pint.’ 

‘ lilany as you hke,’ said Tom. 

Over the succeeding pint, Andrew, in whose vems the 
Port w as merry, favoured his brother with an mutation of 
jMajor Stake, and indicated his dislike to that officer 
Tom informed him that Jlajor Strike was speoulating 

‘ The ass eats at my table, and treats me with contempt.’ 

‘ Just tell him that you ’re puttmg by the bones for him. 
He ’ll want ’em ’ 

Then Andrew with another glance at the clouds, now 
violet on a grey sky, said he must really be off Upon 
which Tom observed ; ‘ Don’t come here agam ’ 

‘ You old rascal, Tom I ’ oned Andrew, swmgmg over 
the table : ‘ it ’s quite ]olly for us to be hoWjiobbmg 
together once more. ’Gad ' — no, we won’t though 1 I 
promised Harriet. Eh ? What say, Tom * ’ 

‘ ’Hother pmt, Nan * ’ 

Tom shook his head m a rqgm6hlj-j^9y,i^esistible 
way Andrew', from a shak^J^ 'demal and re^j^i^^fell 
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lato the same, and there sat the two brothers— a 

loUy picture 

The hour was ten, when Andrew Cogglesby, oomforted 
by Toni’s remark, that he, Tom, had a wig, and that he, 
Aindrew, would have a wigging, left the Aurora , and he 
left it smgmg a song Tom Cogglesby still sat at his 
table, holdin g before him Evan’s lerter, of which he had 
got possession , and knookmg it round and round with a 
stroke of the forefinger, to the tune of, Tmker, tailor, 
soldier, sailot, ’pothecaiy, ploughboy, thief ’ , each pro- 
fession hemg sounded as a comer presented itself to the 
pomt of hia nail After indulgmg m this species of in- 
cantation for some length of tune, Tom Cogglesby read 
the letter from be ginnin g to end, and called peremptorily 
for pen, ink, and paper 


CHAPTER IX 

THE COITKTESS 15 LOW SOCIETY 

By dmt of stratagems worthy of a Court mtngue, the 
Countess de Saldar contnved to traverse the streets of 
Lymport, and enter the house where she was bom, nn- 
suspeotcd and unseen, under covet of a profusion of lace 
and veil and mantdla, winch only her heioic, resolve to 
keep her beauties hidden from the profane townspeople 
cordd have rendeied endurable beneath t£e fervid summer 
sun Dress m a foreign style she must, as without it she 
lost that sense of snpenonly, which was the only comfort 
to her in her tribulations The penod of her amval was 
ten days subsequent to the bunal of her father She had 
come in the coach, hko any common mortal, and the 
coachman, upon her leqnest, had put her down at the 
Governor’s house, and the guard had knocked at the door, 
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and the servant had informed her that General Huokle- 
bndge was not the governor of Lymport, nor did Adnural 
Comhleman then reside m the town , which tidmgs, the 
coach then being out of sight, it did not disconcert the 
Countess to hear , and she reached her mother, havmg, at 
least, cut off commumoation with the object of convey- 
ance, - 

The Countess kissed her mother, kissed Mrs Fiske, and 
asked sharply for Evan Mis. Fiske let her know that 
Evan was m the house 

‘ Where ^ ’ mqmred the Countess. ‘ I have news of the 
utmost importance for him. I must see him ’ 

‘ Where is he, aunt ® ’ said Mrs Fiske ‘ In the shop, I 
thmk , I wonder he did not see you passmg, Louisa ’ 

The Countess went bolt down into a chair 
‘ Go to him, Jane,” said Mre Mel. ‘ TeU him Louisa is 
here, and don’t return ’ 

Mrs Flake departed, and the Countess smiled 
‘ Thank you. Mama > you know I never could bear that 
odious, vulgar httle woman. Oh, the heat I You talk of 
Portugal 1 And, ohl poor dear Papal what I have 
suffered I ’ 

Flapping her laces for air, and wiping her eyes for 
sorrow, the Countess poured a flood of sympathy mto her 
mother’s ears and then said 
‘ But you have made a great mistake. Mama, m allowing 
Evan to put his foot mto that place He — beloved of an 
heuess ' Why, if an enemy should hear of it, it would 
rum — ^positively blast hnn — ^for ever And that she 

loves Tutu I have proof positive Yes ; with all her frank- 
ness, the httle thmg cannot conceal that from me now. 
She loves him I And I desue you to guess, Mama, 
whether rivals will not abound * And what enemy so 
much to be dreaded as a nval ® And what revelation so 
awful as that he has stood in ar— in a— boutique ® ' 
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Mrs Mel mamtained her usual attitude for listening. It 
had occurred to her that it might do no good to tell the 
grand lady, her daughter, of Evan’s resolution, so she 
simply said, ‘ It is disoiphne for him,' and left her to speak 
a private word with the youth 
Timidly the Countess inspected the furniture of the 
apartment, takmg chills at the dingy articles she saw, in 
the midst of her heat That she should have sprung from 
this I The thought was painful , still she could forgive 
Providence so much But should it ever be known she 
had sprui^ from tins I Alas I she felt she never could 
pardon such a dire betrayal. She had come in good 
spirits, hut the mention of Evan’s backshdmg had troubled 
her extremely, and though she did not say to herself, 
What was the benefit resulting from her father’s dying, if 
Evan would bo so base-mmded * she thought the tlimg 
mdefimtely, and was formmg the words on her month, One 
Harrmgton m a shop is equal to all I u hen Evan appeared 
alone 


‘ goodness gracious ' where ’s your moustache ’ ’ 
oned the Countess 

‘ Gone the way of hair I ’ said Evan, coldly stoopim; to 
ner forehead 

‘ Suoh^tmotion ' ’ the Countess contmued, reproach- 
fully Why, mon Dieu ' one could hardly tell you, as 
you look now, from the very commonest tradesman— if 
you were not rather handsome and somethmg of a figure 
It ^8 a disguise, Evan— do you know that « ’ 

^ And I’ve parted with it-that’s all,’ said Evan 
JSo more disguises for me I ' 

ae Comtess umediately took his arm, and walked 
TOth him te a window His face was certainly changed 

that he mimt leave it instantly, she bade him sit and 
attend to what she u as about to say 
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‘ While you hare been here, degenerating, Eran, day by 
day — as you ahvaj’s do out of my sight — degeneratmg i 
no less a word ! — have been slaving in your mterests 
Yes , I have forced the Jocelyns socially to acknowledge 
us I have not slept , I have eaten bare morsels. Do 
abstinence.and-vigils -clear the -wits * I know not' but 
indeed they have enabled me to do more in a week than 
would suffice for a hfetime. Hark to me I have dis- 
covered Rose’s secret. Si ' It is so ' Rose loves you. 
You blush , you blush hke a girl. She loves you, and you 
have let yourself be seen in a shop ' Contrast me the 
two things. Oh ! in verity, dreadful as it is, one could 
almost laugh But the moment I lose sight of you, my 
instructions vanish as quickly as that hair on your superior 
hp, which took such time to perfect Alas ' you must 
grow it again immediately. Use any perfumer’s contriv- 
ance. Rowland ' I have great faith in Rowland. With- 
out him, I beheve, there would have been many bald 
women oommitting suicide 1 You remember the bottle I 
gave to the Count de Villa Flor * _ " Countess,” he said to 
me, “ you have saved this egg-giieU from a crask-by help- 
ing to cover it ” — ^for so he oaiied his head — ^the top, you 
know, was beginning to shme hke an egg. And I do fear 
me he would have done it. Ah ' you do not conceive 
what the dread of baldness is ' To a woman death 
death is preferable to baldness ' Baldness ts death ' 
And a wig — a wig ' Oh, horror ' total extmction is 
better than to nse agam m a wig 1 But you are young, 
and play with hair. But I was saymg, I went to see the 
Jocelyns. 1 was introduced to Sir Eranks and his lady and 
the wealthy grandmother. And I have an mvitation for 
you, Evan — you immannered boy, that you do not bow ! 
A gentle mcline forward of the shoulders, and the eyes 
fixed softly, your upper hds drooping tnflmgly, as if you 
thanked with gentle smoenty, but were mdrfferent Well, 
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Tvell, if you utU not ' An invitation for you to spend part 
of the autumn at BeoHey Court, the oncestial domain, 
where there wJl he company— the nobles of the land ' 
Consider that You say it was hold m me to face them 
after that homble man committed us on hoard the 


vessel * A Hamngton is anythmg but a coward I did 
go — and heoauae I am devoted to your mterests That 
veiy mommg, I savr announoed in the paper, just beneath 
poor Andrew’s hand, as he held it up at the breakfast- 
table, reading it, I saw among the deaths. Sir Abraham 
Harrmgton, of Torquay, Baronet, of quinsy ' Twice that 
good man has come to my rescue ' Oh I I welcomed hun 
as a piece of Providence t I turned and said to Hamet, 
“ I see they have put poor Papa m the paper ” Hainet 
was staggered I took the paper from Andrew, and 
pomtcd it to her. She has no readmess. She has had no 
foreign trainmg She could not comprehend, and Andrew 
stood on tiptoe, and peeped He has a bad cough, and 
coughed hunself black m the face I attribute it to 


excessive bad maimers and his cold feehngs He left the 
room I reproached Harriet But, oh I the singularity 
of the excellent fortune of such an event at such a time ' 
It shoved that our Hamngton-luck had not forsaken ns 
I hurried to the Jocelyns instantly Of course, it cleared 
aw ay any suspicions aroused m them by that homble man 
on board the vessel And the tears I w ept for Sir Abra- 
Jiani, Evan, in venty they weie tears of deep and smeere 
gratitude What is your mouth kmttmg the oomcis at * 
Arc you laughing * ’ 

Evan hastily composed his visage to the melanoholv 
that was no counterfeit m him just then 

• ever S f ° C^imtess, easily reassured, ‘ I shaU 

J (ism eav Abraham Hamngton, of Torquay 

than many anchand titled relative. No one 
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suppose! lie u'ouid aclcnowlodgc poor Papa I can forgive 
Imn that. I'lvnn ! ’ Tlio Countess pointed out her finger 
nitli mournful and impressive majesty, ‘ As iie look down 
on rtuf monkey, people of rankand eonsideration m sooiefy 
look on w hat poor dear Papa was.' 

This was partly tnie, for Jacko sat on a ehair, in hia 
favourite attitude, copied accurately from the workmen of 
the estahhsliment at their labour with needle and thread 
Growing cognizant of the infamy of his posture, the 
Countess begged Evan to drive him out of her sight, and 
took a snifi at her smelling-bottle. 

She u ent on ; ‘ Kow, dear Yan, you would hear of your 
sweet Rose ? ’ 

‘ Kot a word ! ' Evan hastily answered. 

‘ Why, what does this indicate * Whims ' Then you 
do love ’ ' 

‘ I tell you, Louisa, I don’t wont to hear a word of any 
of them,’ said Evan, with an angry gleam m his eyes. 

‘ Tlioy are nothmg to me, nor I to them. I— my walk in 
hfo IS not theirs ’ 

‘ Paint heart ' faint heart • ’ the Countess lifted a 
proverbial forefinger. 

'Thank heaven, I shall have the consolation of not 
going about, and bowmg and smirkmg hke an impostor I ’ 
Evan exclaimed. 

There was a wider intelligence in the Countess s arrested 
gaze than she chose to fashion mto speech. 

‘ I knew,’ she said, ‘ I knew how the air of this homble 
Lymport would act on you. But while I hve, Evan, you 
shall not sink m the sludge. You, with all the pains I 
have lavished on you i and with your presence ' for you 
have a presence, so rare among young men m this Eng- 
land I You, who have been to a Court, and mterchanged 
bows with duchesses, and I know not what besides— nay, 
I do not accuse you ; but if you had not been a mere boy, 
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and an Ti’-Tigliah boy— poor Eugenia herself confessed to 
me that you had a look— a tender olen^^ng of the undcr- 
lida— that made her catch her hand to her heart some- 
times it reminded her so acutely of false Belmarafia 
Could you have had a greater ooraphment than that ® 
You shall not stop hero another day 1 ' 

' True/ said Evan, ' for I 'm going to Ijondon to-night/ 

‘ Not to London,’ the Countess returned, inth a con- 
quermg glance, ‘ hut to Bcekley Court — and vith mo ’ 
‘ToLondon, Louisa, •nithJIr Goren’ 

Agam the Countess eyed him largely , but took, as it 
vere, a side-path from her broad thought, saying . ‘Yes, 
fortunes are made m London, if you iiould they should be 
rapid ’ 

She meditated At that moment Dandy knocked at 
the door, and called outside ‘Please, master, Mr 
Goren says there ’s a gentleman m the shop — uants to 
see you ’ 

‘Very well,’ rephed Evan, movmg Ho was swung 
violently round 

The Countess had clutched him by the arm A fearful 
espression was on her face 
‘ Whither do you go ’ ’ she said 
‘ To the shop, Louisa ’ 

T oo late to arrest the viUanous word, she pulled at him, 
‘ Aip you quite msane * Consent to be seen by a gentle- 
man '-tfiere J What has come to you ^ You must be 
Ivmatic • Are vic all to be utterly rtoned — disgraced t ’ 

‘ Is my mother to starve * ’ said Evan 
‘ Absurd rejoinder I No I You should have sold every- 
thing hete'^fote this She can live with Harriet — she — 
once out of “Ps homble element — she would not show it 
But, Evan, yon ate gettmg away from me you are not 
gomg speak ! 

‘I'amgon^. saidEvm 
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The Countess clung to hun, esclaimmg . ‘ Never, while 
I have the power to detain you I ’ hut as he was finn and 
strong, she had recourse to her woman’s aids, and burst 
into a storm of sobs on his shoulder — a scene of which 
Mrs Mel was, for some seconds, a composed spectator. 

‘ What ’s the matter now ? ’ said Mrs. Mel. 

Evan impatiently explamed the case Mrs Mel desired 
her daughter to avoid bemg ridiculous, and maJrmg two 
fools in her family ; and at the same time that she told 
Evan there was no occasion for him to go, contrived, with 
a look, to make the advice a command. He, in that state ' 
of mmd when one takes bitter dehght m domg an abhoired ' 
duty, was hardly willing to be submissive , but the despair • 
of the Countess reduced him, and for her sake he consented 
to forego the sacmfice of his pnde which was now his sad, 
sole pleasure. Eeehng him huger, the Countess relaxed' 
her grasp. Hers were tears that dried as soon as they had| 
served their end ; and. to give him the full benefit of hisj 
conduct, she said ; ‘ I knew Evan would be persuaded by/ 
me.’ 


Evan pitifuUy pressed her hand, and si^ed. 

‘ Tea IB on the table down-stairs,’ said Mrs. Mel. ‘ I 
have cooked somethmg for you, Lomsa Do you sleep 
here to-mght * ’ 

‘ Can I tell you, Mama ^ ’ murmured the Countess. ‘ I 
am dependent on our Evan ’ 

‘ Oh I well, we will eat first,’ said Mrs. Mel, and they 
went to the table below, the Coxmtess beggmg her mother 
to drop titles m designatmg her to the servants, which 
caused Mrs. Mel to say 

‘ There is but one I do the cooking ’ , and the 


Countess, ever disposed to flatter and be sjiaye, even when 
stung by a fact or a phrase, added . / ^ 

‘ And a beautiful cook you used to be, dear Mama I ’ 
At the table, awaitmg them, sat Mrs. Wishaw, Mrs. 
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Eiske, and Mr Goren, who soon found themselves envel- 
oped m the Countess’s graciousncss. 5Ir Goren uould 
tdkof trade, and oomparo Lymport busmess v ith London, 
and the Countess, loftJy interested m Ins remarks, drew 
him out to disgust her brother JIrs Wishau , in u horn 
the Countess at once diseovcrcd a fnvolons pretentious 
woman of the moneyed tradmg class, she treated as ono 
who w'as ahve to society, and surveyed matters fiom a 
station in the world, leading her to think that she tolerated 
llr Goren, as a lady-Christinn of the highest rank should 
tolerate the mseots that toil for us Sirs Fiskc w ns not so 
tractable, for Mrs. Eiske was hostile and armed. Sirs 
Fiske adored the great Mel, and she had never loved 
Louisa Hence, she scorned Lomsa on account of her late 
behavioui toward her dead parent The Countess saw 
through her, and laboured to be fnendly with her, while 
she rendered her disagreeable in the eyes of Mrs IVishaw , 
and let Mrs Wishaw perceive that sympathy was possible 
between them, — manmuvrmg a trifle loo delicate, per- 
haps, for the people present, but sufficient to bhnd its 
keen-witted author to the sometlnng that w as bemg con- 
cealed from herself, of which sometlnng, nevertheless, her 
senses apprehensively w amed her and they might have 
spoken to her wits, but that mortals cannot, unaided, 
guess, or will not, unless struck m the face by the fact,' 
credit, what is to their minds the last horror. 

‘ I came down m the coach, quite accidental, with this 
gentleman,’ said Mrs Wishaw, fanning a cheek and nod- 
dmg at Mr Goren ' I ’m an old flame of dear Mel’s I 


I 

1 


m jjonaon. jno 

lady'’^^ mother-I suppose I must caU y< 

^ ‘ a sm: 

tnat added, among friends I ’ 

Mrs Wishaw resumed < Tour mother w as an old flar 
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of this gentleman’s, I found out So there were two old 
flames, and I couldn’t help thuikmg ' But I was so glad 
to hare seen dear Mel once more.' 

‘Ah'’ sighed the Countess. 

‘ He was always a martial-lookmg man, and laid out, he 
was quite imposmg. I declare, I oned so, as it remmded 
me of when I couldn’t have him, for he had nothing but 
his legs and arms — and I married Wishaw But it ’s a 
comfort to think I have been of some service to dear, dear 
Mel ' for Wishaw ’s a man of accounts and payments , and 
I knew Mel had cloth from him, and,’ the lady suggested 
hills delayed, with two or three nods, ‘ you know ' and 
I ’ll do my best for bis son ’ 

‘ You are kmd,’ said the Countess, smihng mtemally at 
the vulgar creature’s misconception of Evan’s require- 
ments 

‘ Did he ever talk much about Mary Fence * ’ asked Mrs 
Wishaw. ‘ “ PoBy Pence,” he used to say, “ sweet PoUy 
Pence ' ” ’ 

‘Ob' I think so Frequently,’ observed the Countess 

Mrs. Fiske primmed her mouth. She had never heard 
the great Mel aUude to the name of Fence 

The Goren-oroak was heard . 

‘ Painters have pamted out “ Melchisedec ” this after- 
noon Yes, — ah ' to and out — as the saymg goes ’ 

Here was an opportunity to mortify the Countess. 

Mrs Fiske placidly remarked . ‘ Have we the other put 
up m its stead * It ’s shorter.’ 

A twinge of weakness had made Evan request that the 
name of Evan Hamngton should not decorate the shop- 
front till he had turned his back on it, for a time. Mrs. 
Mel crushed her venomous niece. 

‘ What have you to do with such thmgs « Shme in your 
own affairs first, Ann, before you meddle with others ’ 

Eeheved at hearmg that ‘ Melchisedec ’ was pamted out, 
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and nnsuspioxous of the announcement that should replace 
It, the Countess asked lira Wishan if she thought Evan 
hke her dear Papa 

‘ So hke,’ returned the lady, ‘ that I n ould not be alone 
■vnth him yet, for ■n’orlds I should expect lum to ho 
makmg love to me for, you know , my dear— I must ho 
famihan— Mel never could ho alone n ith you, inthout ' — 
It Tvas his nature I speak of him before mairiagc But, 
if I can trust myself with him, I shall take charge of Jlr. 
Evan, and show him some London society ’ 

‘ That is mdeed kmd,’ said the Countess, glad of a thick 
veil for the utterance of her contempt ‘ Evan, though — 
I fear — inll he rather engaged His fnends, the Jocelyns 
of Beckley Court, will — I fear — hardly dispense with him . 
and Lady Splendets— you know her > the Marchioness of 
Splendors * No by repute, at least : a most beautiful 
and most fasematmg woman , repoit of him alone has 
induced her to say that Evan must and shall form a part 
of her autumnal gathering at Splendors Castle. And how 
he IS to get out of it, I cannot tell But I am sure his 
multitudinous engagements mil not prevent liis paying 
due court to Mistress Wishaw ’ 


As the Countess mtended. Mistress Wishau’s vanity 
was reproved, and her ambition excited a pretty double- 
stroke, only possible to dexterous players 
The lady rejomed that she hoped so, she was sure ; and 
forthwith (because she suddenly seemed to possess him 
more than his son), launched upon Mel’s moomparable 
personal attractions This caused the Countess to enlaigo 
upon Evan’s vast personal piospeots They talked across 
each other a httle, tdl the Countess remembered her breed- 
ing, allowed Mrs Wishaw to run to an end m hollow 
® ^ undeclared oon- 

the ^ of speech, as if she were takmg up 

the most important subject of their late colloquy.^ ‘ But 
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Evan is not in Ins omi hands— he is in the hands of a 
lovely young woman, I must tell you Ho belongs to her, 
and not to us. You have heard of Rose Joceljm, the 
celebrated heiress t ’ 

‘ Engaged ^ ' hire. Wisbatr whispered aloud. 

The Countess, an adept in the lie unphed— practised by 
her, that she might not subject herself to future punish- 
ment (m which she ivas so devout a behever, that she 
condemned whole hosts to it) — deeply smiled. 

‘ Really ! ’ said hira. Wishaw, and was about to inquire 
nhy Evan, with these brilhant expectations, could think 
of trade and tailoring, when the young man, whose fore- 
head had been groning black, jumped up, and quitted 
them ; thus breaking the harmony of the table , and as 
the Countess had said enough, she turned the conversation 
to the alnays welcome theme of low society. She 
broached death and corpses, and became extremely 
interestii^, and very sympathetic : the only difference 
between the ghostly anecdotes she related, and those of 
the other ladies, being that her ghosts were all of them 
titled, and W'alked mostly under the burden of a coronet. 
For instance, there was the Portuguese Marquis de Col. 
He had married a Spanish wife, whose end was mysterious. 
Undressmg, on the mght of the anmversary of her death, 
and on the point of getting into bed, he beheld the dead 
woman lymg on her back before him AU mght long he 
had to sleep with this freezing phantom I Regularly, 
every fresh anmversary, he had to endure the same 
penance, no matter where he might be, or m what strange 
bed. On one occasion, when he took the hve for the dead, 
a ourious thing occurred, which the Countess scrupled less 
to relate than would men to hint at Ghosts were the one 
childish enjoyment Mrs Mel aEowed herself, and she 
listened to her daughter intently, ready to cap any nar- 
rative, but Mrs Fiske stopped the flood. 

H 
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‘ You have improved on Peter Smitliers, Lomsa/ she 
said 

The Countess turned to her mildly. 

’ You ate certainly thinking of Peter Smithers/ Mrs 
Eiske continued, braomg her shoulders ‘Surely, you 
remember poor Peter, Louisa ^ An old flame of your own ! 
He was gomg to kill himself, but mamed a Devonshire 
woman, and they had disagreeables, and sfie died, and he 
was undressing, and saw her there m the bed, and wouldn't 
get into it, and had the mattress, and the curtains, and the 
counterpanes, and everything burnt He told us it him- 
self You must remember it, Liouisa ® ’ 

The Countess remembered nothing of the sort No 
doubt could exist of its having been the Portuguese 
Maiquis de Col, because he had confided to her the whole 
afiair, and mdeed come to her, as his habit was, to a^ her 
what he could possibly do, under the circumstances If 
Mrs Piske’s fnend, who mamed the Devonshire person, 
had seen the same thmg, the comcidence was yet more 
estraordmary than the case Mrs Fiske said it assuredly 
was, and glanced at her aunt, who, as the Countess now 
rose, declanng she must speak to Evan, chid Mrs. Fiske, 
and uished her and Peter Smithers at the bottom of the 
sea 

‘ No, no, Mama,’ said the Countess, laughmg, ‘ that 
would hardly be proper,’ and before Mrs Fiske could 
rcplv, escaped to complam to Evan of the vulgarity of 
those uomen 

She u as not prepared for the burst of wrath with which 
Evan met her 

Louisa,’ said he, takmg her wnst sternly, ‘ you have 
done a thmg I can’t forgive I find it hard to bear dis- 
grace mj self • 1 u ill not consent to brmg it upon others 
you dnre to coupio ]\Iiss Joce]vn*s nunxo witli 

nunc 7 * 
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The Countess gave him out her arm’s length. ‘ Speak 
on, Van,’ she said, admiring him with a bright gaze. 

‘ Answer me, Louisa , and don’t take me for a fool any 
more,’ he pursued. ‘ You have coupled Miss Jocelyn’s 
name with mme, in company, and I insist now upon your 
giving me your promise to abstain from doing it anywhere, 
before anybody.' 

‘ H she saw you at this instant. Van,’ returned the in- 
corrigible Countess, ‘ would she desire it, t hink you * Oh I 
I must make you angry before her, I see that 1 You have 
your father’s frown. You surpass him, for your delivery 
is more correct, and equally fluent. And if a woman is 
momentarily melted by softness in a man, she is for ever 
subdued by boldness and bravery of mien ’ 

Evan dropped her hand. ‘ Miss Jocelyn has done me 
the honour to call me her fnend. That was m other days ’ 
His lip quivered. ‘ I shall not see Miss Jocelyn agam 
Yes , I would lay down my life for her , but that 's idle 
talk. No such chance wiU ever come to me But I can 
save her from being spoken of m aUiance with me, and 
what I am, and I tell you, Louisa, I will not have it ’ 
Saying which, and while he looked harshly at her, wounded 
pnde bled through his eyes. 

She was touched. ‘ Sit down, dear , I must explam to 
you, and make you happy against your wiU,’ she said, in 
another voice, and an English accent ' The mischief is 
done. Van E you do not want Bose Jocelyn to love you, 
you must undo it m your own way. I am not easily de- 
ceived On the mommg I went to her house m town, she 
took me aside, and spoke to me Not a confession in 
words The blood m her cheeks, when I mentioned you, 
did that for her Everything about you she must know- 
how you bore your gnef, and all. And not m her usual 
free manner, but timidly, as if she feared a surprise, or 
feared to be wakened to the secret in her bosom she half 
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suspects—" TeU him 1 ” she said, “ I hope he will not 
forget me " ' 

The Countess was mtermpted by a great sob , for the 
picture of frank Rose Jocelyn changed, and soft, and, as it 
were, shadowed under a veil of bashful regard for him, so 
filled the young man with sorroivful tenderness, that he 
trembled, and was as a child. 

Markuig the impression she had produced on him, and 
having worn oflt that which ho had produced on her, the 
Countess resumed the art m her style of speech, easier to 
her than nature 

‘ So the sweetest of Roses may be yours, dear Van ; and 
you have her m a gold settmg, to wear on your heart Are 
you not enviable ® I will not — ^no, I will not tell you she 
IS perfect. I must fashion the sweet young creature 
Though I am very ready to admit that she is much im- 
proved by this— shall I call it, desired consummation ® ’ 

Evan could listen no more Such a struggle was nsmg 
m Ins breast • the effort to quench what the Countess had 
so shrewdly kmdled , passionate desire to look on Rose 
but for one lightmng flash desire to look on her, and 
muffled sense of shame twm-bom with it wdd love and 
leaden misery mixed dead hopelessness and vivid hope 
to the neck m Purgatory , but his soul ^turated with 
visions of Bliss i The fair orb of Love was all that was 
wanted to complete his planetary state, and aloft it 
sprang, showing many famt, fair tracts to him, and piling 
.huge darknesses j 

As if m search of something, ho suddenly went from the 
room 

‘ I have mtoxicated the poor boy,’ said the Countess, 
and consulted an attitude by the evenmg hght m a mirror. 
Approving the result, she rung for her mother, and sat 
with her till dock ; tellmg her she could not and would not 
leave her dear Mama that night At the supper-table 
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Evan did not appear, and Mr. Goren, after taking counsel 
of Mrs. Mel, di^ersed the news that Evan was ofi to 
London. On the road again, with a purse ]ust as ill- 
fumished, and in his breast the light that sometimes leads 
gentlemen, as well as ladies, astray. 


CHAPrER X 

inr GEHTLEMAS OW THE EOAD AGAIN 

Neae a milestone, under the moonlight, crouched the 
figure of a woman, huddled with her head against her 
knees, and careless hair falling to the summer's dust. 
Evan came upon this sight within a few miles of Fallow- 
field. At first he was rather startled, for he had inherited 
superstitious emotions from his mother, and the road was 
lone, the moon full. He went up to her and spoke a gentle 
word, which provoked no reply. He ventured to put his 
hand on her shoulder, oontmumg softly to address her 
She was flesh and blood. Evan stooped his head to catch 
a whisper from her mouth, but nothing save a heavier fall 
of the breath she took, as of one painfully waking, was 
heard. 

misery beyond our own is a wholesome picture for 
youth, and though we may not for the moment compare 
thg-de ep with &^owj^deepj we, if we have a heart for 
outer sorrows, can forget ourselves m it. Evan had just 
been accusing the heavens of conqiiraoy to disgrace him. 
Those patient heavens had hstened, as is their wont. They 
had viewed and had not been disordered by his mental 
frenzies. It is oertamly hard that they do not come down 
to us, and condescend to tell us what they mean, and be 
dumb-foundered by the per^icuity of our arguments — the 
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argument, for instance, that they have not fnsbonetl iw 
for the science of the shears, and do yot impel tis to n it Id 
them. Nercrthclcss, they to nhom mortal life has ceased 
to he a long matter perceivo that onr nppcnl>i for convic- 
tion ore ansivered, — non and then veiy clo-ielv upon the 
call TPhen n o have cast off the scales of hope and fanoj , 
and BUtrendor our claims on mad chance, it is gi\ en us to 
see that some plan is u orlang out that the heav ens, icy 
as they are to the pangs of our blood, have been throiigli- 
out speaking to our souls , and, according to the strength 
there existing, ivo learn to comprehend them. But their 
language is an clement of Time, uhora pnmarilii u e have 
to know. 

Evan Harrmgton u as young Ho u ishcd not to clothe 
the generation IVliat u as to the remainder of the exiled 
sons of Adam simply tho brand of e.vpulsion from Para- 
dise, was to him hell In his agony, anything less than 
an angel, soft-voiced in his path, uould not have "ntisficd 
the poor boy, and hero uas this wretched outcast, and 
instead of bemg reheved, he was to act tho rohever ! 

Striving to rouse the desolate creature, ho shook her 
shghtly. She now raised her head uith a slou, gradual 
motion, hke that of a u ax-work, shouing a u lute voung 
face, tearless, —dreadfully drarni at tho bps 'After 
gazmg at him, she turned her head mechanically to her 
shoulder, as to ask him why he touched her. He inthdrow 
his hand, saymg ; 

‘Why are you here « Pardon me , I u ant, if possible, 
to help you ’ 

A light sprang m her eyes She jumped from tho stone, 
and ran forward a stop or two, with a gasp 

‘Oh. my God ' I want to go and drown myself ’ 

Evan Imgered behmd her tall he saw her body sw av, and 
m a fit of trembhng she half fell on his outstretohed arm. 
He led her to the stone, not knowing what on earth to do 
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ith !wr There \r as no sjgn of n liouse near ; they were 
ijmtc solitary ; to all his questions she gave an uiunlclh- 
giblo moan. He hntl not the heart to leave her, so, tailing 
a fliarj) seat on a heap of (hnts, thus po'sibly furnishing 
future occupation for one of his craftsmen, he naited, 
and amused him'clt by marking out diagrams snth his 
slick in the thick du«t 

Ills thoughts Mere far auay, uhen he hcaid, faintly 
uttered 

‘ Why do you stop hero ? ’ 

* To iiclp you ’ 

‘ Please don't. Let mo be I can’t be helped.’ 

' My good creature,’ said Evan, ‘ it ’s quite impossible 
that I should leave j'ou in this state. Tell mo where you 
were going alien your illness seized j-ou ? ’ 

‘ I aas going,' ohc commenced vacantly, ‘ to the sea — 
the aater.’ she added, with a shivering lip. 

The foolish youth asked her if she could be cold on such 
a night. 

‘ No, I ’ra not cold,’ she rephed, drawng closer over her 
lap the ends of a shaiil which would in that period have 
been thought rather gaudy for her station 
‘ You were going to Lymport * ’ 

‘ Yes,— Lymport ’s nearest, I think ’ 

‘ And why were you out travelling at this hour * ’ 

She dropped her head, and began rockmg to nght and 
left 

While they talked the noise of waggon-wheels was heard 
approaching. Evan went into the middle of the road, 
and beheld a covered waggon, and a fellow w'hom he ad- 
vanced to meet, plodding a httle to the rear of the horses 
He proved kindly. He was a farmer’s man, he said, and 
was at that moment employed m removmg the furniture 
of the farmer’s son, who had failed as a com-ohandler in 
Lymport, to Hillford, which he expected to reach abouc 
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mom He anaviered Evan’s rcquc’st thatliovonld nITord 
the young noman convojanco na far as PnUoHfiiltl . 
‘Tak’horm? That I mil’ 

^ She non’t hurt the hnacs,’ ho piiMiicd, i)ointing Uh 
whip at the vehicle ‘ there ’s my male, Cenrgo Sloakea, 
he’s m there, snonn’ hia turn Cm’t joH hcar’n n- 
Buonn’ thraugh the wheels * I can , 1 ’^ c been laughin’ ' 
Ho do snore that loud— Gcarge do ! ’ 

Proceeding to inform Evan how George StoUc-i had 
snored m that oharaotcristio manner from boyhood, over 
smoe he and George had slept in a liaj loft together , and 
how he, kept wakeful and dnven to di‘-lrnction by George 
Stokes’ nose, had been oeeasionally compelled, in sheer 
self-defence, madly to start up and liold that pcrtmaeious 
alarum m tight compression botneon thumb and” fore- 
finger , and how Gcoigo Stokes, thus severely handled, 
had hurst his hold with a tremendous snort, ns big as 
a bull, and had mvanably uttered the exclamation, 
‘ HuUoa '—same to you, my lad 1 ’ and rolled over to snoro 
ns fresh as ever , — all this with singular rustic com- 
parisons, racy of tho sod, and in raw Hampshire dialect, 
the waggoner came to a halt opposite Iho stone, and, 
while Evan strode to assist tho girl, addressed himself 
to the great task of arousmg tho sturdy sleeper and 
qmetmg his trumpet, heard by all ears now that the 
aeeompanmient of the wheels was at an end 
George, violently awakened, complained that it was 
before his tune, to which ho was true , and was for going 
off agamwith exalted contentment, though his heels had 
been tugged, and were danghng some length out of tlio 
mohme , hut his comrade, with a dotermmed blow of 
the lun^, gave another vahnnt pull, and George Stokes 
WM on his legs, marvdhug at the world and man Evan 
had less difficulty with the girl She rose to meet him, 
put up her arms for him to clasp her W'aist, whispering 
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slinrjily in nn inA\ arfl brcaUi : ' Tiliat are you going to 
do uitli nu - 1 ’ and mdiffcrcnl to his verbal response, 
inisfingly yielded her limbs to Ins guidance. He could 
see blood on her bitten underhp, as, with the help of the 
wagEoner. he lifted her on the mattress, backed by a 
portly bimtiie, which the sagacity of Sir. Stokes had 
selected for In® couch. 

The nageoner cracked his whip, laughing at George 
Siokcs, who yawned and settled into a composed plough- 
swing, without asking questions , apparently resolved to 
fihi'h his nap on his logs 

' TTarn’t ho like that Jlj'zcpper chap, I see at the circus, 
hound athert gray marc ! ’ chuckled the w aggoner ‘ So 
he ’d 'a gone on, had ye ’a let ’n No wnilves waddn’t 
wake Goarge till he’d slept it out. Then he’d say, 
“ jnamin' 1 ” to ’m. Arc ye ’wake now, Geargo * ’ 

Tlie admirable sleeper preferred to bo a quiet butt, and 
Ibo w aggoner leisurely exhausted the fun that was to be 
had out of lum ; returnmg to it with a persistency that 
evinced more concentration than vanety m his mind At 
last Evan «aid ' Your pace is rather slow. They ’U he 
shut up in Pallowfield. I ’ll go on ahead You ’ll find 
me at one of the inns — ^the Green Dragon.’ 

In return for this speech, the waggoner favoured him 
with a stare, followed by the exclamation • 

‘ Oh, no ! dang that ' ’ . ^ 

‘ TThy, what ’s the matter * ’ quoth Evan. 

‘ You en’t gom’ to be off, for to leave me and Gearge in 
the lurch there, with that tlier’ young woman, m that ther 
pickle 1 ’ returned the w'aggoner. 

Evan made an appeal to his reason, but findmg that im- 
pregnable, he pulled out his scanty purse to guarantee his 
sincerity with an offer of pledge-money. The waggoner 
waved it aside. He wanted no money, he said 
‘ Look heer,’ he went on , ' if you ’re for a start, I 
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tolls ye plain, I chucks lUat (her* young u'oinnn int* 
the road ’ 

Evan bade him not to be a bniic. 

‘ Hack and crop ! ’ the unggonor doggedly cjnoulattd. 

Very much surprised that a fellou ulio appenrtd sound 
at heart, should threaten to behave so basely, Evan n'-k«l 
an explanation upon uhioh the waggoner deninnded to 
know what he had eyes for and us tins query faded to 
enlighten the youth, ho let him undco-tand that ho was 
a man of family experience, and that it was easy to tell 
at a glance that the complaint tlio 3 oung u omnn Inhonrcd 
under was one common to the daughters of Eve IIo 
added tliat, should an emergency arise, ho, though n 
family man, would bo useless that he alwn3‘s sacated 
the premises ivlulo those inoidciitnl scenes were being 
enacted at homo , and that for him and George Stokes 
to he left alone with the 3’oung woman, why they would 
ho of no more service to her than a couple of babies now - 
bom themselves He, for his part, ho assim-d Evan, 
should take to his heels, and relinquish waggon, and 
horses, and all , w'lulo George probably would stand and 
gape , and the end of it would be, they would all bo had 
up for murder Ho diverged from the alarming prospect, 
by a renewal of the foregoing allcmative to the gentleman 
who had constituted himself the young woman’s pro- 
teotor If he parted company with them, they would 
rmmediatoly part company with the young w oman, w hose 
condition was evident 

Why, couldn't you tall that * ’ said the waggoner, ns 
Etou, tmghng at the oars, remained silent 

‘I know nothing of such things,’ he nnsw ered, hnstilv, 
like one hurt 

1 have to repeat the statement, that ho was n youth, and 
a modest one. He felt unaccountably, unreasonably, hut 
horridly, ashamed. The thought of his actual position 
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sjramped the sickening disgust at tailordom. Worse, 
then, might happen to us in this extraordmary world 1 
There was something more abhorrent than sitting with 
one's legs crossed, pubhcly stitching, and scolEfed atl 
He called vehemently to the waggoner to whip the horses, 
and hurry ahead into Eallowfield , but that worthy, what- 
ever might be his dire alarms, had a regular pace, that was 
conscious of no spur: the reply of ‘All nght!’ satisfied 
him at least , and Evan’s chaste sighs for the appearance 
of an assistant petticoat round a turn of the road, were 
offered up duly, to the measure of the waggoner’s steps. 

Suddenly the waggoner came to a halt, and said. 
‘ Blest if that Gearge bain’t a snorm' on his pins I ’ 

Evan lingered by him with some ounosity, while the 
waggoner thumped his thigh to, ‘Yes he bel no he 
bam’t 1 ’ several times, in eager hesitation. 

‘ It ’s a fellow caUu^ from the downs,’ said Evan. 

‘ Ay, so ! ’ responded the waggoner. ‘ Dang'd if I 
didn’t think 'twere that Gearge of our’n Hark awhile.' 

At a repetition of the call, the waggoner stopped his 
team. After a few mmutes, a man appeared panting on 
the bank above them, down which he ran precipitately, 
knocked against Evan, apologized with the httle breath 
that remained to him, and then held his hand as to 
entreat a heanng. Evan thought him half-mad, the 
waggoner was about to imagine him the victim of a mid- 
night assault. He undeceived them by requesting, m 
rather flowery terms, conveyance on the road and rest 
for his limbs. It bemg explamed to him that the waggon 
was already occupied, he comforted himself aloud with 
the reflection that it was something to be on the road 
again for one who had been belated, lost, and wandeni^ 
over the downs for the last six hours. 

‘ Walcome to.^tm, when young woman gits out,’ said 
the wagoner. ‘ I ’ll gi’ ye my sleep on t’ Hillford ’ 
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‘ Thanks, worthy fnend,* returned the new comer, 
‘ The state of the ease is thia— I ’m happy to take from 
humankmd whatsoever I can get. If this gentleman 
will aoeept of my company, and my legs hold out, all 
will yet he well ’ 

Though he did not wear a petbcoat, Evan was not sorry 
to have him, Next to the mterposition of the Gods, we 
pray for human fellowship when we are in a mess. So he 
mumbled pohtely, dropped with him a httle to the rear, 
and they aU stepped out to the crack of the wagoner’s 
whip 

' Bather a slow pace,’ said Evan, feeling bound to con- 
verse. 

‘ Six hours on the downs mokes it extremely smtable 
to me,’ rejomed the stranger, 

‘ You lost your way ’ ’ 

‘ I did, BIT. Yes , one does not court those desolate 
regions wittmgly. I am for life and society^ The em- 
braces of Diana do not agree with my constitution. If 
classics there be who differ from me, I beg them to take 
SIX hours on the downs alone with the moon, and the last 
prospect of bread and cheese, and a chaste bed, seemingly 
utterly extmgmshed I am cured of my romance Of 
course, when I say bread and cheese, I speak figuratively. 
Pood 13 imphed ' 

Evan stole a glance at his compamon 
Besides, the other contmned, with an inflexion of 
grandeur, ‘ for a man accustomed to his hunters, it is, 
you will confess, unpleasant— I speak hypothetically— 
to be reduced to his legs to that extent that it strikes him 
shrewdly he will run them mto stumps ’ ( - ‘ \ ■ 

The stranger laughed. ‘ 

^e fau lady of the mght lUummed his face, like one 
who recogmzed a subject Evan thought he knew the 
voice. A cunouB struggle therem between native face- 
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tionsness and an attempt at dignity, appeared to Evan 
not imfa Tnili a r , and the egregiousiailure of ambition and ^ 
triumph of the instinct, helped him to join the stranger 
in his mirth. 

‘ Jack Eaikes ? ' he said : ‘ surely ® ’ 

‘ The man ! ’ it was answered to him. ' But you * — 
and near our old school— Viscount Harrington * These 
marvels occur, you see— we meet agam by mght. ' 

Evan, with little gra^(^on at the meetmg, fell into 
their former comradeship ; tickled by a recollection of his 
old schoolfellow's mdia-rubber mind. 

Mr. Eaikes stood about a head under him. He had 
extremely mobile features ; thick, flexible eyebrows ; a 
loose, voluble mouth ; a ridiculous flgure on a dandifled 
foot. He represented to you one who was rehearsing a 
part he wished to act before the world, and was not aware 
that he took the world into his confidence. 

How he had come there his elastic tongue explained 
) 'm ttopes. and puns and lines of dramatic verse. His ' 
patamony spent, he at once believed himself an 
actor, and he was hissed ofi the stage of a provincial 
theatre. 

‘ Euined, the last ignominy endured, I fled from the gay 
vistas of the Bench— for they live who would thither lead 
me ! and determined, the day before the yesterday — ^what 
thmk'st thou ^ why to go boldly, and ofier myself as 
Adlatus to blessed old Cudford ! Yes ’ a little Latin is 
all that remains tp me, and I resolve/3,Jike the man I 
am, to turn, liic,’'h«EC,"^c,’"into bread arid cheese, and 
beer. Impute nought foreign to me, in the matter of 

‘ Usher .m our bid school — poor old Jack ' ’ exdaimed 
Evan. 

‘ Lieutenant in the Cudford Academy I ’ the latter re- 
joined ‘ I walked the distance from London. I had my 
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interview with the respected prinoipnl. Ho gnvo mo ot 
mutton nearest the bone, which, they say, is Bwcotost ; 
and on sweet thmgs jou should not regale in eveess 
Endymion watched tho sheep that bred that mutton • 
He gave me the thin beer of oiu boyhood, that I might 
tho more soberly state my mission That beer, my 
friend, was breued by ono who uishcd to form a study 
for pantominiio masks Ho hstened \uth tho gravilj 
which IS all his own to tho recital of my career ; he 
pleasantly compared mo to Phnothon, congratulated the 
river Thames at my not setting it on fire m my rapid 
descent, and extended to mo tho three fingers of affection- 
ate farewell “You an usher, a rcaior of youth, Hi 
Eaikes^ Oh, no' Oh, no!” That u as all I could 
get out of him ’Gad 1 ho might have seen that I didn't 
]oke with tho mutton-bone If I \i raced at tho beer 
it was imperceptible Non a man who can do that is 
what I call a man in earnest ’ 

‘ You 've just come from Cudford ^ ’ said Evan. 

‘ Short 18 tho tale, though long tho n ay, fnond Hamng- 
ton Prom Bodloy is ten mdes to Bcoldoy. I walked 
them. Erom Beokley is fifteen miles to Fallon field 
Them I was traversmg, when, lo ' near sneet eventide a 
fair horsewoman nding with her groom at her horse’s 
heels “ Lady,” says I, addressing her, ns much out of 
the style of the needy as possible, “ mil you condescend 
to direct me to Pallowfiold * ” " Are you going to tho 
match ^ " says she I answered boldly that I nas. 
“ Beckley 's in," says she, “ and you ’ll be in time to see 
them out, if you out across the domis there ” I hftod 
my hat — a desperate measure, for the bmn won’t bear 
much — ^but honour to women though wo perish. She 
bowed I out across the downs. In fine, Harrington, 
old boy, I 've been wandeiang among those downs for the 
last seven or eight hours I was on tho point of turmiig 
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mj* back on <he road for the tnontieth time, I believe — 
when I beard your welcome vebioular music, and hailed 
you , and I ask you, isn’t it luck for a fellow who hasn’t 
got a penny in his pocket, and is as hungry as five hundred 
hunters, to drop on an old friend like this * ’ 

Evan answered with the question 
' Where was it you said 3 'ou met the young lady ® ' 

' In the first place, 0 Amadis ! I never said she was 
young. You ’re on the scent, I sec ’ 

Nursing the fresh image of his darhng in his heart’s 
recesses, Evan, as they entered FalloMdield, laid the state 
of his purse before Jack, and earned anew the epithet of 
Amadis, when it came to be told that the occupant of the 
waggon was likewise one of its pensioners. 

Sleep had long held its reign in Falloivfield. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Raikcs, though bhnd wondows alone looked on 
him, and nought foreign was to be imputed to him in the 
matter of pride, had become cxceedmgly sohoitous con- 
cerning his presentation to the inhabitants of that quiet 
little country town ; and while Evan and the waggoner 
consulted — the former with regard to the chances of pro- 
curing beds and supper, the latter as to his prospect of 
beer and a comfortable nddance of the feminine burden 
weighing on them all — Jlr. Raikes was engaged in per- 
suading his hat to assume something of the gentlemanly 
polish of its youth, and might have been observed now 
and then furtively catclnng up a leg to be dusted. Ere 
the wheels of the waggon stopped he had gained that ease 
of mmd which the knowledge that you have done all a 
man may do and circumstances warrant, establishes 
Capacities conscious of their limits may repose even 
proudly when they reach them ; and, if Mr. Raikes had 
not quite the air of one come out of a bandbox, he at 
least proved to the disoenung intelhgence that he knew 
what sort of manner befitted that happy occasion, and 
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■sras enabled by the pains bo had taken to glance ndtU 
a challenge at the sign of the hosteln', imclcr nhich they 
were now lanked, and from which, though the Iiour was 
late, and Fallow field n singnlaily somnolent little town, 
there issued signs of life approaching to festivity. 


CHAPTER XI 

DOtSGS AT AS ISS 

What every traveller sighs to find, was palatably fur- 
nished by the Green Dragon of Fallow field — a famous inn, 
and a constellation for wandering coachmen. There 
'pleasant smiles seasoned plenty, and the bill was gilded 
in a maimer unknown to our days IMioso drank of the 
ale of the Green Dragon kept in lus memory a place apart 
for it The secret, that to give a warm welcome is the 
breath of life to an inn, was one the Green Dragon boasted, 
even then, not to share with many Red Lions, or Cocks 
of the Hormng, or Kmgs’ Heads, or other fabulous 
monsters , and as if to show that when you arc in tho 
nght track you are sure to be seconded, there was a 
fnend of the Green Dragon, who, on a paiticular night 
of the year, caused its renown to enlarge to the 
dimensions of a nuracle But that, for the moment, is 
my secret 

Evan and Jack w ere met m tho passage by a chamber- 
maid Before either of them could speak, she had turned 
and fled, with the words 

‘ More commg 1 ’ which, with the addition of ‘ My 
goodness me ' ’ were echoed by the hostess m her recess. 
Humed directions seemed to he consequent, and then 
the hostess sallied out, and said, with a curtsey 
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* Plca^o fo stop m, gentlemen. Tins is tlio room, to- 
night ’ 

Evan lifted Ins hat ; and boving, lequested to know 
Aihetbcr they could have a supper and beds. 

‘ Beds, sir 1 ' cried tlic hostess. ‘ Wliat am I to do for 
beds ' Yas, beds indeed you may have, but bed-joom— 
if you ask for them, it really is more than I can supply you 
with. I have given up my oim I sleep mth my maid 
Jane to-niglit ’ 

‘ Anything will do for us, madam,’ leplied Evan, renew- 
ing his foreign courtesy. ‘But there is a poor young 
11 Oman outside ’ 

‘ Another 1 ’ The hostess instantly smiled down her 
mhospitable outcry. 

‘ She,’ said Evan, ‘ must have a room to herself. She 
is ill’ 

‘Must is must, sir,’ returned the gracious hostess. 

‘ But I really haven’t the means ’ 

‘ You have bed-rooms, madam * ’ 

‘ Every one of them engaged, sir.’ 

‘ By ladies, madam 1 ’ 

‘ Lord forbid, sir ! ’ she exclaimed with the honest 
energy of a woman who knew her sex. 

Evan bade Jack go and assist the waggoner to brmg in 
the girl. Jack, who had been all the time pulhng at his 
wristbands, and setthng his coat-collar by the dim re- 
flection of a wmdow of the bar, departed, after, on his 
own authoniy, assuimg the hostess that fever was not 
the young woman’s malady, as she protested agamst 
admitting fever mto her house, seeing that she had to 
consider her guests. 

‘ We ’re open to all the world to-night, except fever,’ 
said the hostess. ‘ Yes,’ she rejomed to Evan’s order 
that the waggoner and his mate should be supphed with 
ale, ‘ they shall have as much as they can dnnk,’ which 
1 
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IS not a speech usual n1 inns, ulicu ona man r < nn orfrr 
for others, but Evan passed it by, nnd politely brguwl 
to be shouTi in to one of (ho jjcnllenu'n v ho hod enttogrd 
bed-rooms 

‘ Oh 1 if you can pcrauodo nns of them, nr, I 'm «urc 
I Vo nothing to saj ohsert cd the hode’s, ‘ I'ny, don't 
ask mo to stand by and back it, that ‘s all ’ 

Had Evan been familiar uith the Orrea Dngon, lie 
uonld have noticed that the Inndlndv, its pre-oding 
gemus, uas stiller than usual , the rc«t amtln was more ' 
constrained, ns if a great host had to l>c cmliraeed, nnd 
uero trying it to the utmost «l retch Huw was, hou' 
ever, no napenty about her, nnd sxhen she had h'<l him 
to tho door ho una to enter to prefer his suit, nnd ahe had 
asked ■whether tho .voung woman was quite common, 
and ho had replied that ho had picked her up on the road, 
and that she was ccrtninlj poor, the hostov^ « ud . 

‘ I ’ra sure you 'ro a vciy pood gentleman, Mr, and if I 
could spate your asking at all, I would ’ 

HVith that she wont back to encounter Mr. Rnikes nnd 
hiB charge, and prime tho waggoner and Ins mate. 

A noise of laughter and talk was stilled gradually, ns 
Evan made his bow into a spacious room, wherein, os tho 
tops of pmes are seen swimming on the morning mist, 
about a couple of dozen guests of divers conditions sat 
partially revealed through wavj- clouds of tobacco-smoko. 
By thoir postures, which Evan’s appearance by no means 
disconcerted, you read ra a glance men who had been at 
ease for so many bouts that they had no troubles in tho 
world save tho two ultimate perplexities of tho British 
Sylmnto, whose bed of roses is harassed by tho pair of 
probleiM • first, what to do -with his legs , seoondlv, how 
to imbibe hquor with the slightest possible dorangomont 
Of those members subordinate to bu upper structure. Of 
old the Sybanto complained Not so our solf-belpful 
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I i'lt'C'' {U('y cmild not, now tlml nork nns done 

nt!'? jo’itty ikp c'nn<\ Inko off tluir they gol nnny 
from tic'm r.' ht a- they tnicht. in fiu«!)ion‘- original or 
iriiiAtive : eonie hy ihniMing them out nl full length ; 
pome I'y crauijiing them under their chnir^ . nliilo Bomc, 
tahme refuri' in n inmts'l effort, forgot them, ft jiroccfis 
to l>e r-'Tomiiu ndiKl if it did not iiivoIn o oecftsionni pnngB 
of cou'-ciou'-ne « to th“ kg'- of their neighhouri. Wo Fee 
in our coti'!in= Wt'-t of tlic great n.iter, vlio nro raid to 
e\.ig£:er.itc our peeuliaritic«, heing> liihonnng under tho 
'•ime difficiiltj, and intent on its Folution. As to tho 
second proUem . that of dnnking nitlioiit disoomposuro 
to the mh'cment hinh-, : the coinpanj' present uorked 
out thi- rcpiihliean principle ingeniously, hut in a manner 
beneath the attention of the Jfiiso. Ijot Clio record that 
mugs and glasses, tobacco and pipes, were strmm upon 
the table. But if the guests had nmved nt that stage 
when to reach the arm, or arrange the person, for a sip 
of good stuff, causes moral debates, and presents to the 
mind impediments equal to what svould bo raised in 
active men by the prospect of a great excursion, it is 
not to be uondered at that the presence of a stranger 
produced no immediate commotion. Two or three 
hcad-s were half turned ; such as faced him imperceptibly 
lifted their eyelids. 

‘ Good evening, sir,’ said one who sat as chairman, inth 
a decisive nod. 

‘Good night, ain’t it?’ a jolly-looking old fellow 
queried of tho speaker, in an under-voice. 

‘ ’Gad, you don’t eiqiect mo to be wishing the gentle- 
man good-hyo, do you t ’ retorted the former. 

‘Hal ha I No, to ho sure,’ answered the old boy; 
and the remark was variously uttered, that ‘ Good mghc,’ 
by a caprice of our language, did sound hke it 

‘ Good evening ’s “ How d’ ye do ? ” — “ How are ye ? ” 
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Good mgM ’b “ Be o£E, and bo Mowed to yon,” ’ observed 
an interpreter with a positive mind , and another, whose 
intelhgence was not so clear, but whose perceptions had 
seized the pomt, exclaimed ‘ I never says it when I hails 
a chap , but, dash my buttons, if I mightn’t ’a done, one 
day or another 1 Queer ' ’ 

The chairman, warmed by his ]oke, added, with a sharp 
wink ‘Ay, it would be queer, if you hailed “Good 
mght ” m the middle of the day i ’ and this among a 
company soaked m npe ale, could not fail to run the 
electric circle, and persuaded several to change their 
positions , m the rumble of which, Evan’s reply, if he 
had made any, was lost Few, however, were there who 
could thmk of hun, and ponder on that glimpse of fun, at 
the some time , and he would have been passed over, had 
not the ohainnan said . ‘ Take a seat, sir , make yourself 
comfortable ’ 

‘ Before I have that pleasure,’ rephed Evan, ‘ I — ’ 

‘ I see where ’tis,’ burst out the old boy who had pre- 
vaously supermduced a diversion ‘ he ’s gomg to ox if 
he can’t have a bed I ’ 

A roar of laughter, and ‘ Don’t you remember this day 
last year * ’ followed the ounmng guess For awhile 
exphcation was impossible; and Evan coloured, and 
smiled, and waited for them 
‘ I was gomg to ask—’ 

‘ Said so 1 ’ shouted the old boy, gleefully 
‘ — one of the gentlemen who has engaged a bed-room to 
do me the extreme favour to step aside with me, and 
allow me a moment’s speech with him ’ 

Long faces were draivn, and odd stares were directed 
toward him, in reply 

^ I ^ see where ’tis ’ , the old boy thumped his knee. 
‘ Am’t it now « Speak up, sir I There ’s a lady in the 
case * ’ 
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‘ I may tdl you thus much,’ answered Evan, ‘ that it is 
an unfortunate young woman, very ill, who needs rest 
and quiet.’ 

‘ Didn’t I say so ® ’ shouted the old hoy. 

But this time, though his jolly red jowl turned all 
round to demand a condrination, it was not generally 
considered that he had divmed so correctly. Between 
a lady and an unfortunate young w'oman, there seemed 
to be a strong distmction, in the mmds of the company. 

The chairman was the most affected by the commum- 
cation. His bushy eyebrows fronned at Evan, and he 
began tuggmg at the brass buttons of his coat, like one 
preparing to arm for a conflict. 

‘ Speak out, sir, if you please,’ he said * Above board — 
no asides — no takmg advantages You want me to give 
up my bed-room for the use of your young woman, sir * ’ 

Evan rephed quietly : ‘ She is a stranger to me ; and 
if you could see her, sir, and know her situation, I think 
she would move your pity.’ 

‘ I don’t doubt it, sir— I don’t doubt it,’ returned the 
chairman. ‘ They all move our pity That ’s how they 
get over us. She has diddled you, and she would diddle 
me, and diddle us all — diddle the devd, I dare say, when 
her time comes. I don’t doubt it, sir ’ 

To confront a vehement old gentleman, sitting as presi- 
dent m an assembly of sateUites, requires command of 
countenance, and Evan was not browbeaten : he held 
him, and the whole room, from where he stood, under a 
serene and serious eye, for his feehngs were too deeply 
stirred on behalf of the girl to let him think of himself. 
That question of hers, ‘ What are you gomg to do with 
me ? ’ implymg such helplessness and trust, was still 
sharp on his nerves. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ I humbly beg your pardon for 
distuibmg you as I do.’ 
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But ^^tll a sudden idea that a general address on behall 
of a particular demand must neeessanly fail ho let hi" 
eyes rest on one there, Tvhoso face iias ncilhcr stupid 
nor repellent, and uho, though ho did not look up, had 
an attotive, thoughtful cast about the mouth 
‘ May I entreat a ivord apart with you, sir 1 ’ 

Evan ivas not mistaken m the indcv he had pemsed 
The gentleman seemed to feel that ho uas selcetcd from 
the company, and shglitly raising his head, carelessly 
replied : ‘ My bed is entirely at } our disposal,’ resuming 
his contemplative pose 

On the pomt of thankmg him, Evan advanced a step, 
when up started the mascible chauman 
*I don’t permit itl I uon’t allou it! ' And before 
Evan could ask his reasons, he had rung the boll, mutter* 
mg ‘ They Mon us to our inns, now, the baggages ! 
They must harry us at our inns ! We can’t have peace 
and qmet at our inns I ’ 

In a state of combustion, ho cried out to the waiter 
‘ Here, Mark, this gentleman has brought m a dirty 
wench pack her up to my bed-room, and lode her in • 
look her m, and bring down the key ’ 

Agreeably deceived in the old gentlemans mtentions, 
Evan could not refram from ]oimng the murmured 
hilanty created by the conclusion of his order The 
latter glared at him, and added • ‘ Nou , sir, you ’ve done 
your worst Sit down, and be merry.’ 

Replymg that he had a friend outside, and would not 
fad to accept the invitation, Evan retired. Ho was 
met by the hostess with the reproachful declaration on 
her bps, that she was a widow woman, wise m appear- 
ances, and that he had brought mto her house that night 
work she did not expect, or bargain for Rather (smee 
must speak truth of my gentleman) to silence her on the 
subject, and save his ears, than to propitiate her favour 
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towards the girh Evan drew out his constitutionally lean 
purse, and dropped it in her hand, praying her to put 
every expense incurred to his charge She exclaimed . 
‘If Dr. PiDie has his full sleep this mght, I shall be 
astonished and Evan hastily led Jack mto the passage 
to impart to him, that the extent of his resources was 
reduced to the smallest of ^ums m shilhngs, 

‘I can beat my fnend at that reckoning,’ said Mr. 
Raikes ; and they entered the room 
Eyes were on him This had ever the efiect of causmg 
him to swell to monstrous proportions m the histnomc 
line. Askmg the waiter careleMly for some hght supper 
dish, he suggested the various Erench, with ‘ not that ^ ’ 
and the affable nanung of another. ‘ Nor that ^ Dear 
me, we shall have to sup on chops, I beheve • ’ 

Evan saw the chairman somtinizmg Baikes, much as 
he himself ought have done, and he said ' ‘ Bread and 
cheese for me.’ 

Raikes exclaimed ‘ Really ? Well, my lord, you lead, 
and your taste is mme ' ’ 

A second waiter scudded past, and stopped before the 
chairman to say ‘If you please, sir, the gentlemen 
upstairs send their compliments, and will be happy to 
accept.’ 

‘ Ha ' ’ was the answer ‘ Thought better of it, have 
they I Lay for three more, then. Eive more, I guess,’ 
He glanced at the pair of mtruders. 

Among a portion of the guests there had been a return to 
common talk, and one had observed that ho could not get 
that ‘ Good Evening,’ and ‘ Good Night,’ out of his head 
which had caused a fnend to explain the meanmg of these 
terms of salutation to bim ; while another, of a philo- 
sophic turn, pursued the theme ‘ You see, when we 
meets, we makes a mght 0 / it. So, when we parts, it ’s 
Good Night— natural > am’t it 1 ’ A proposition as- 
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senied to, and considerably dilated on , but whether he 
was laughing at that, or what had aroused the fit, the 
chairman did not say 

Gentle chuckles had succeeded lus laughter by the time 
the bread and cheese appeared 
In the rear of the provision came three young gentle- 
men, of whom the foremost lumped m, smgmg to one 
behmd him,—' And you shall have httle Rosey I ’ 

They weie clad m onokctmg costume, and eidubited the 
health and manners of youthful Englishmen of station 
Erohosome young bulls burstmg on an assemblage of 
sheep, they might bo compared to The chairman 
welcomed them a tnfle snubbingly The colour mounted 
to the cheeks of Mr Eaikes as he made mcision m the 
cheese, under their eyes, kmttmg hiS'brows fearfully, as 
if at hard work. 

The chairman entreated Even to desist from the 
cheese , and, pulling out his watch, thundered * Time • ’ 
The company generally jumped on their legs , and, m 
the midst of a hum of talk and laughter, he informed 
Evan and Jack, that he mvited them cordially to a supper 
up-stairs, and would be pleased if they would partake of 
it, and in a great rage if they would not 
Baikes was for condesoendmg to accept 
Evan sprang up and cned ‘ Gladly, sir,’ and gladly 
Mould he have cast his cockney schoolmate to the wmds, 
m the presence of these young cricketers , for he had a 
prognostication ■ , 

The door was open, and the company of joUy yeomen, 
tradesmen, fanners, and the like, had become mtent on 
observmg all the oeremomes of precedence not one would 
broaden his back on the other , and there was bowmg, 
and sorapmg, and grimacing," till Farmer Broadmead was 
hailed aloud, and the old boy stepped forth, and was 
summarily pushed through the ohaumon oalhng from 
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tte rear, ‘ HuUoa ' no names to-nigit ' ’ to whicli vras 
answered lustily : ‘ AU nght, Mr. Tom i ’ and the speaker 
was reproved with, ‘ There you go ! at it again I ’ and 
out and up they hustled. 

The chairman said quietly to Evan, as they were as- 
cending the stairs . ‘ We don’t have names to-mght ; 
may as well drop titles.’ Which presented no pecuhar 
. meaning to Evan’s mind, and he smiled the usual snule. 

To Haikes, at the door of the supper-room, the chairman 
repeated the same ; and with extreme affability and ' 
"aJsfori^of abnegation, the latter rejomed, ‘ Oh, certainly ! ’ 

^0 wonderThat he rubbed his hands with more dehght 
than anstoorats and people with gentlemanly connections 
are in the habit of betraying at the prospect of refection, 
for the release from bread and cheese was rendered over- 
poweringly glorious, in his eyes, by the bountiful contrast 
exhibited on the board before him. . 


CHAPTER Xn 

nr WHIOH ALE IS SHOWH TO HAVE ONE QUALITT OE WIKE 

To proclaim that yon ribs of beef and yonder ruddy 
Britons have met, is to famish matter for an hour’s 
comfortable meditation. 

Digest the fact. Here the Pates have put their seal to 
something Nature clearly devised Itwasmtended , and 
it has come to pass. A thu^ has come to pass which we 
feel to be right 1 The machinery of the world, then, is not 
entirely dislocated : there is harmony, on one point, 
among the mystenous powers who have to do with us. 

Apart from its eloquent and consolmg philosophy, the 
picture is pleasant. You see two rows of shoulders 
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resolutely set for action heads m divers degrees of 
prosumty to their plates eyes variously twuiklmg, or 
hypoonbcally composed chaps in vigorous exercise. 
Now leans a fellow nght back with his whole face to the 
firmament Ale is his adoration He sighs not till he secs 
the end of the mug Now from one a laugh is sprung , 
but, as if too early tapped, he turns off the cock, and 
prunes himself anew Occupied by their own require- 
ments, these Bntons allow that their neighbours have 
nghts ■ no cursmg at waste of time is heard when plates 
have to be passed disagreeable, it is still duly. Field- 
Marshal Duty, the Bnton’s chief star, shmes hero. If 
one usurps more than hia allowance of elbow-room, bring 
your charge against them that fashioned him : w'ork aw ay 
to arnve at some compass yourself 

Now the mustard ceases to travel, and the salt • the 
guests have leisure to contemplate their achievements 
Laughs are more prolonged, and come from the depths 

Now Ale, which is to Beef what Eve was to Adam, 
threatens to take possession of the field Happy they 
who, foUowmg Nature’s direction, admitted not bright ale 
into their Paradise till their manhood was strengthened 
with beef Some, impatient, had thirsted , had satisfied 
their thirst ; and the ale, the hght though lovely spirit, 
with nothing to hold it down, had mounted to their heads ; 
]ust as Eve will do when Adam is not mature lust as she 
did — ^Alas I 

Now, the rums of the feast being removed, and a clear 
course left for the flow of ale. Farmer Broadmead, facing 
the chairman, rises He stands m an attitude of midway. 
He speaks 

Gentlemen I Tamt fust time you and I be met here, 
to salbrate this here occasion I say, not fust tune, not 
by many a tone, ’tamt. Well, gentlemen, I am't much of 
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a speaker, gentlemen, as you knorr. HoTysever, here I be. 
No denjnn’ that. I ’m on my legs. This here ’s a strange 
enough world, and a man as 's a gentleman, I say, we 
ought for to be glad when we got ’m. Yon know. I'm 
coming to it shortly. I ain’t much of a speaker, and if 
you wants somethin’ new, you must ax elsewhere , but 
what I say is — dang it I here 's good health and long life 
to Mr. Tom, up there I ’ 

‘ No names I ’ shouts the chairman, in the midst of a 
tremendous clatter. 

Farmer Broadmead moderately disengages his breadth 
from the seat He humbly axes pardon, which is accorded 
him with a blunt nod 

Ale (to Beef what Eve was to Adam) circulates beneath 
a daazling foam, fair as the first woman. 

Tom (for the breach of the rules m mentioning 
whose name on a night when identities are merged, we 
offer sincere apologies eveiy other minute), Mr. Tom is 
toasted. Hia parents, who selected that day sixiy years 
ago, for his bow to be made to the world, are alluded to 
with raopmiums, and float down to posterity on floods of 
liquid amber. 

But to see all the subtle merits that now begin to bud 
out from Mr. Tom, the chairman and giver of the feast ; 
and also rightly to appreciate the speeches, we require to 
be enormously charged with Ale, Mr. Raikes did bis 
best to keep his head above the surface of the rapid flood 
He conceived the chairman in brilliant colours, and pro- 
bably owing to the energy called for by bis brain, the legs 
of the young man failed him twice, as he tried them. 
Attention was demanded. Mr. Raikes addressed the 
meeiang. 

The three young gentlemen-cricketers had hitherto 
behaved with a certain propriety. It did not offend Mr 
Raikes to see them conduct themselves as if they were at 
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a play, and the rest of the company paid actors. He had 
likewise taken a position, and had been the first to laugh 
aloud at a particular shp of grammar , while his shrugs at 
the aspirates transposed and the pronunciation previilent, 
had almost established a free-masonry between him and 
one of the three youi^ gentlemen-orioteters — a fair-haired 
youth, with a handsome, reckless face, who leaned on the 
table, humorously eyemg the several ^eakers, and 
exchangmg by-words and laughs with his friends on each 
side of him 

But Mr Raikes had the disadvantage of having oome to 
the table empty m stomach — ^thirsty exceedingly ; and, I 
repeat, that as, without expenenoe, you are the viotim of 
divinely-given Eve, so, with no foundation to receive it 
upon, are you the victim of good sound Ale He veiy 
soon lost his head. He would otherwise have seen that 
he must produce a wonderfnlly-tellmg speech if he was to 
keep the position he had taken, and had better not 
attempt one The three young cricketers were hosl^e 
from the begmmng All of them leant forward, oalhng 
station loudly laughing for the fun to oome 

GSentlemen i ’ he said and said it twice The gap 
was wide, and he said, ‘ Gentlemen 1 ’ again 
Kus commencement of a speech proves that you have 
made the plunge, but not that you can swhn At a 
repetition of Gentlemen • ’ espeotanoy resolved into 
cymcism, 

Gie n a help, sang out a son of the plough to a neigh- 
hout of the orator 

Dang it I murmured another, ‘ we ain’t such gentle- 
men as that comes to ’ 

Jfr Eaikes was pohtely requested to ' tune his pipe ’ 
With a gloomy curiosity as to the results of Jack’s 
adventurous undertakmg, and a touch of anger at the 
three whose bearing throughout had displeased him, Evan 
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regarded his fnend. He, too, had drimk, and upon 
emptiness. Bngh^ale had mounted to his brain. A hero 
should be held as sacred as the Grand Llama ; so let no 
more be said than that he drank still, nor marked the 
replenishmg of his glass. 

Kaikes cleared his throat for a final assault ; he had got 
an image, and was dashing off ; but, unhappily, as if to 
make the start seem fair, he was guilty of his reiteration. 

Everybody knew that it was a real start this tune, and 
indeed he had made an advance, and had run straight 
through Mf^a sentence. It was therefore manifestly 
unfair, inimical, contemptuous, overbearing, and base, foi 
one of the three young cricketers at this period to fling 
hack weanedly and exclaim . * By the Lord , too many 
gentlemen here I ' 

Evan heard him across the table Lackmg the key of 
the speaker's previous conduct, the words might have 
passed. As it was, they, to the ale-mvaded head of a 
young hero, feehng himself the world’s equal, and con- 
demned nevertheless to bear through life the msignia of 
Tailordom, not unnaturally struck with peouhar offence. 
There was arrogance, too, in the young man who had 
interposed. He was long in the body, and, when he was 
not refreshing his sight by a careless contemplation of his 
finger-nails, looked down on his company at table, as one 
may do who comes from Ipftienstudies. He had what w 
popularly known as the nose of our aristocracy • a nose 
that much culture of the external graces, and affectation 
of suavity, are required to soften. Thereto were jomed 
thin lips and arched brows. Birth it was possible he could 
boast, hardly brains. He sat to the right of the fair- 
haired youth, who, with his remaining comrade, a qmet 
smiling fellow, appeared to be better liked by the guests, 
and had been haded once or twice, under correction of the 
chairman, as Mr. Harry. The three had distmguished one 
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there by a few friendly passages , and tins was he who had 
ofiered lus bed to Evan for the service of the girl The 
recognition they extended to him did not affect him 
deeply. He was called Drummond, and had bis place 
near the chairman, nhose humours ho seemed to relish. 

The ears of Mr Raikes were less keen at the moment 
than Evan’s, but his openness to ridicule was that of a 
man on his legs solus, amid a company sittmg, and his 
sense of the same — ^when he saw himself the victim of it 
— acute His face was rather comic, and, under the 
shadow of embarrassment, twitching and workmg for 
ideas — might excuse a want of steadmess and absolute 
gravity m the countenances of others 
The chairman’s neighbour, Drummond, whispered him . 

' Laxley will get up a row with that fellow ’ 

‘ It ’s young Jocelyn eg^g him on,’ said the ohauman 
' Dm * ’ added Drummond . ‘ it ’s the friend of that 
talkative rascal that ’s dangerous, if it comes to anything ’ 
Mr Eaikes perceived that lus host desired him to con- 
clude So, lifting his voice and swingmg his arm, he 
ended ‘ Allow me to propose to yon the Ely in Amber. 
In other words, our excellent host embalmed m brilhant 
ale I Drink bun 1 and so let him hve m our memories for 
ever I ’ 

He sat down very well contented with himself, very 
httle comprehended, and applauded loudly. 

‘ The Elym’ Number I ’ echoed Earmer Broadmead, 
confidently and with clamour , addmg to a fnend, when 
both had drunk the toast to the diegs, ‘ But what number 
that be, or how many ’tis of ’em, di^es me 1 But that ’s 
ne’ther here nor there ' f J 

The chairman and host of the evening stood up to reply, 
welcomed by thunders — ‘ There ye be, Mr Tom ! ^ad I 
hves to see ye I ’ and ‘ No names ! ’ and ‘ Long life to 
him!' 
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This having subsided, the chairman spoke, first noddmg. 

‘ You don't n ant many words, and if you do, you won't 
get 'em from me.’ 

Cries of ‘ Got something better 1 ’ took up the blunt 
address, 

‘ You 've been true to it, most of you. I like men not 
to forget a custom.’ 

‘ Good reason so to be,’ and ‘ A jolly good custom,' 
replied to both sentences. 

* As to the beef, I hope yon didn’t find it tough : as to 
the ale — ^I know all about ifiat I ' 

‘ Aha 1 good I ' rang the verdict 

* All I can say is, that this day next year it will be on the 
table, and I hope that every one of you will meet Tom- 
will meet me here punctually. I 'm not a Parliament 
man, so that '11 do.' 

The chairman's breach of his own rules drowned the 
termination of his speech m an uproar 

Re-seating himself, he lifted his glass, and proposed : 
‘ The Antediluvians 1 ’ 

Parmer Broadmead echoed : ‘ The Antediloovians i ’ 
appendmg, as a private sentiment, ‘ And dam rum chaps 
they were I ; /.j ■ ' 

The Antediluvians, undoubtedly the toast of the even- 
ing, were enthusiastically drunk, and in an ale of treble 
brew. 

When they had quite gone down, Mr. Raikes ventured 
to ask for the reason of their receiving such honour from a 
posterity they had so httle to do with He put the 
question mildly, but was impetuously snapped at by the 
chairman. 

'You respect men for their luck, sir, don t you ? Don t 
be a hypocrite, and say you don’t — ^you do Very well : 
so do I. That 's why I dnnk " The Antediluvians ” 1 ’ 

‘ Our worthy host here ’ (Drummond, gravely smihng. 
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undertook to elucidate the cafc) 'lin*! ft theory that tho 
constitutions of the Postdilnvians Iiasc been deronged, 
and then' lives shortened, by the nuasnim. of the Deluge, 

I behove ho carries it so far ns to say that Xonh, in the 
hght of a progenitor, is inferior to Adam, ow mg to the 
shakmg he had to endure m the ark, and tthich he con- 
ceives to have damaged tho lutnarch and the nervous 
systems of his sons It ’s a theory, jou know ’ 

‘ They lived close on a thousand ycais, hale, hearty — 
and no water > ' said tho chairman 

‘ Well I ’ exclaimed one, some mb}' ilown tho table, a 
young farmer, red as a cook’s comb • ‘ no fools they, eh, 
master t WHiero there 's ale, would you dnnk water, my 
hearty * ’ and back ho leaned to enjoy tho tribute to his 
int , a wit not remarkable, but nevertheless sufficient in 
the noise it created to excite the envy of Mr Raikes, who, 
mvetemtely silly when not engaged in a contest, now 
began to play on the names of tho sons of Noah. 

Tho chairman lanced a keen light at him from beneath 
his bushy eyebrows 

Before long ho had again to call tw o parties to order. 
To Raikes, Laxloy was a puppy to Laxloy, Jlr. Raikes, 
was a snob. Tho antagonism w as natural . alo did but 
put the match to tho magazine But previous to an 
explosion, Laxley, who had observed Evan's disgust at 
Jack’s exhibition of himself, and had been led to think, by 
his conduct and clothes in conjunction, that Evan was his 
own equal , — a gentleman condescending to tho society 
of a low-bom acquaintance , — ^had sought with sundiy' - 
propitiations, intelhgent glances, hght shrugs, and such 
Iffie, to divide Evan from Jack He did this, doubtless, 
b^use he partly sympathized with Evan, and to assure 
bun that he took a sepaiate view of him. Probably Evan 
was ^eady offended, or ho held to Jack, as a comrade 
should, or else it was that Tailordom and the pnde of his 
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accepted humiliation bellowed in his ears, every fresh 
minute ‘ Nothing assume > ' I mohne to think that the 
more ale he drank the fiercer rebel he grew against con- 
ventional ideas of rank, and those class-bamers which we 
scorn so vehemently when we find ourselves kdckmg at 
them Whatsoever the reason that prompted him, he did 
not respond to Laxley’s advances , and Laxley, disregard- 
ing him, dealt with Baikes alone 
In a tone plainly directed at him, he said ; ‘ WeU, 
Harry, tired of this ? The agnculturals are good fun, but 
I can’t stand much of the small co^mey A blackguard 
who tries to make jokes out of the Sonptures ought to be 
kicked I ’ ' • - ' v 

Harry rejomed, with wet bps ‘Wopping stufi, this 
ale ! Who ’s that you want to kick ? ’ 

‘ Somebody who objects to his bray, I suppose,’ Mr. 
Baikes struck in, across the table, neghgentiy thrusting 
out his elbow to support his head 
‘ Did you allude to me, sir ^ ’ Laxley mquired. 

‘ I alluded to a donkey, sir ’ Baikes lifted his eyehds to 
the same level as Laxley’s ‘ a passing remark on that 
interesting animal.’ 

His friend Harry now came mto the nng to try a fall 
‘ Are you an usher m a school * ’ he asked, meaning by 
his looks what men of science m fisticufis call busmess 
Mr Baikes started m amazement He recovered as 
qmokly. 

‘ No, sir, not quite , but I have no doubt I should be 
able to instruct you upon a point or two ’ 

‘ Gtood manners, for instance * ’ remarked the third 
young cricketer, without disturbing his habitual smile 
* Or what comes from not observing them,’ said Evan, 
unwilling to have Jack over-matched. 

‘Perhaps you’ll give me a lesson now V Harry 
indicated a readiness to nse for either of them. 


E 
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At this juncture the chairman interposed. 

‘ Harmony, my lads '-^rmony to-night ’ 

Farmer Broadmend, imagining it to be the signal for a 
song, returned 

‘All right, Mr. Mr Chair' but we an’t got pipes in 

yet. Pipes before harmony, you know, to-mght ' 

The pipes were summoned forthnuth System appeared 
to regulate the proceedings of this particular night at the 
Green Dragon The pipes charged, and those of the guests 
who smoked, well fixed behmd them, celestial Harmony 
was mvoked through the slowly curlmg clouds In Biitam 
the Goddess is coy She demands pressure to appear, and 
great gulps of ale Vastly does she swell the chests of her 
island children, hut with the modesty of a maid at the 
commenoement. Precedence agam disturhed the mmds 
of the company At last the red-faced young farmer led 
off with ‘ The Rose and the Thom ’ In that day Cbloe 
still hved , nor weie the amorous transports of Strephon 
quenched. Mountamous inflation — mouse-hke issue char- 
acterized the young farmer’s first verse Encouraged 
by manifest approbation he now told Cbloe that he ‘ by 
Heaven ! never would plant m that bosom a thorn,’ mth 
such a volume of sound as did mdeed show how a lover’s 
oath should be uttered m the ear of a British damsel to 
subdue her 

‘ Good I ’ oned Mr Baikes, anxious to be convivial 

Subsiding into impertmence, he asked Laxley, ‘ Could 
yon tap us a Strephonade, sir i Rejoiced to hsten to you, 
I ’m sure ' Promise you my applause beforehand ’ 

Harry rephed hotly • ‘ Will you step out of the room 
with me a mmute ^ ’ 

‘ Have you a confession to make * ’ quoth Jack, un- 
moved. ‘Have you planted a thorn m the femimne 
flower-garden * Make a dean breast of it at the table. 
Confess openly and be absolved ' 
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Wliile Evan spoke a n'ord of angry reproof to Eaikes, 
Harry had to be restra ined by his tavo friends. The rest 
of the company looked on with curiosity , the mouth of 
the chairman was bunched. Drummond had his eyes on 
Evan, who was gazing steadily at the three. Suddenly 
‘ The fellow isn't a gentleman ' ' struck the attention of 
Jlr. Raikes with alarming force. 

Eaikes — and it may be because he knew he could do 
more than Evan m this respect — vocife rated : 'I 'm the 
son of a gentleman 1 ’ 

Drummond, from the head of the table, saw that a 
diversion was imperative. He leaned forward, and with a 
look of great mterest said . 

‘ Are you ^ Pray, never disgrace your origin, then.’ 

‘ If the choice were offered me, I think I would rather 
have known his father, said the smiling fellow, yawmng, 
and rooking on his chair 

‘ You would, possibly, have been exoeedmgly intunate 
— ^with his right foot,’ said Raikes. 

The other merely remarked : ‘ Oh ' that is the language 
of the son of a gentleman ’ 

The tumult of irony, abuse, and retort, went on despite 
the efforts of Drummond and the chairman. It was 
odd, for at Parmer Broadmead’s end of the table, 
friendship had grown maudhn: two were seen in a 
drowsy embrace, with crossed pipes , and others were 
vowing deep amity, and offering to fight the man that 
might desire it 

‘ Are ye a fnend * or are ye a foe * ' was heard re- 
peatedly, and consequences to the career of the respondent, 
on his choice of affirmatives to either of these two m- 
terrogations, emphatically detailed 

It was likewise asked, in reference to the row at the 
gentlemen s end . ‘ Why doan’ they stand up and have 't 
outi ' 
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‘ They talks, they speechifies— why doan’ they fight 
for ’t, and then be fnendly * ’ 

‘ TOere 's the y^ony, Mr Chair, I axes— so please 
ye ^ ’ sang out Farmer Broadmead 
‘ Ay, ay I Silence ' ’ the chairman called 
Mr Raikes begged permission to pronounce his excuses, 
hut lapsed mto a lamentation for the squandermg of 
property bequeathed to him by his respected uncle, and for 
which— as far as he was mtelLgible— he persisted in callmg 
the three ofiensive young cncketers opposite to account 
Before he could desist. Harmony, no longer coy, burst 
on the assembly from three different sources ‘ A Man 
who IS given to Liquor,’ soared aloft with ‘ The Maid of 
sweet Seventeen,’ who participated m the adventures of 
‘ Young Molly and the Kicking Cow ’ , while the guests 
selected the chorus of the song that first demanded it 
Evan probably thought that Harmony was herself only 
when she came smgle, or he was weaned of his fellows, and 
Wished to gaze a moment on the skies whose arms were 
over and around his young bdoved He went to the 
wmdow and throw it up, and feasted his sight on the moon 
standmg on the downs He could have wept at the bitter 
ignommy that severed him from Rose And agam he 
gathered his pnde as a cloak, and defied the world, and 
gloned m the saonfioe that degraded him. The beauty of 
the mght touched him, and mixed these feelmgs with, a 
moumfulness He quite forgot the bellov^and^ clatter” 
behmd The beauty of the night, and heaven knows 
what treacherous hope m the depths of his soul, coloured 
existence warmly ^ ' 

He was roused from his r^ene by an altercation, un- 
mistakeably fierce 

Raikes had been touched on a tender pomt In reply to 
a bantermg remark of his, Laxley had hummed over bits 
of his oration, amid the (Ruckles of his oomrades Un- 
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fortunately at a loss for a bitmg retort, he was reduced to 
that plam confession of a lack of wit ; he offered combat. 

‘ I ’U tell you what,’ said Laxley, ‘ I never sod my hands 
with a blackguard , and a fellow who tries to make fun of 
Scnpture, m my opimon is one. A blackguard— do you 
hear ? But, if you ’H give me satisfactory proofs that you 
really are what I have some difficulty m beheving — the son 
of a gentleman — ^I ’U. meet you when and where you 
please.’ 

‘ Fight him, anyhow,’ said Harry. ‘ I ’ll take him my- 
seU after we finish the match to-morrow ’ 

Laxley rejoined that Mr Raikes must be left to him. 

‘ Then I 'U take the other,’ said Harry. ‘ Where is he ? ’ 
Evan walked round to his place. 

‘ I am here,’ he answered, ‘ and at your service ’ 

' Wdl you fight * ’ cried Harry. 

There was a disdainful snide on Evan’s mouth, as he 
rephed : ‘ I must first enlighten you I have no preten- 
sions to your blue blood, or yellow. If, sir, you wdl deign 
to challenge a man who ic nd the son of a gentleman, and 
consider the expression of his thorough contempt for your 
conduct sufficient to enable you to overlook that fact, you 
may dispose of me My friend hero has, it seems, reason 
to be proud of his connections That yi may not subse- 
quently bring the charge against me of having led you to 
“ sod your hands ” — as your fnend there terms it — I, with 
all the wdhiigness m the world to chastise you or him for 
your impertmence, must first give you a fair chance of 
escape, by tellmg you that my father was a tador ’ 

The countenance of Mr. Raikes at the conclusion of this 
speech was a painful picture. He knocked the table 
passionately, exclaiming: 

‘ Who 'd have thought it ^ ’ 

Yet he had known it. But he could not have thought it 
possible for a man to own it pubhcly. 
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Indeed, Evan could not have niontioned it, but for hot 
fury and the alo It was Oio ale ni him oxpelluig truth ; 
and certainly, to look at him, none u ould have thought it. 

‘ That 'Will do,‘ said Lasloy, lacking the nmgnammity to 
despise the advantage given him, ‘you ha\o chosen tho 
veiy best means of saving your skins ’ 

‘ We '11 come to you when our supply of clothes runs 
short,' added Harrj' ‘ A snip ' ' 

‘ Pardon mo • ' said Evan, with liis eyes slightly widen- 
ing, ' but if you come to mo, I shall no longer give you a 
choice of behaviour. I wish you good-night, genllomen 
I shall be m this house, and am to bo found hero, till ten 
o’clock to-morrow mommg Sir,' ho addressed the chair- 
man, ‘ I must apologize to 3 'ou foi this interruption to 
your kmdness, for which I thank you very smcorcly. It 's 
“ good-mght,” now , sir,’ ho pursued, bowing, and holding 
out his hand, with a smile 

The chamnan grasped it ‘ You 're a hot-headed young 
fool, sir* you’re an ill-tcmporcd ferocious young ass 
Can’t you see another j^oung donlco}' without joining 
company m kicks— eh ? Sit down, and don’t daro to 
spoil the fun any moio Yon a tailor > Who '11 bohevo 
it s You 're a nobleman m disguise. Didn't your fnond 
say so * — ^ha 1 ha I Sit down ’ Ho pulled out his watch, 
and proclaiming that he was bom mto this world at the 
hour about to strike, called foi a bumper all round 
While such of the company as had yet legs and eyes 
unvantjuished by the potency of tho ale, stood up to dnnlc 
and cheer, Mark, the waiter, scumed into tho room, and, 
to the immense stupefaction of tho chairman, and amuse- 
ment of his guests, spread tho news of tho immediate buth 
of a httle stranger on the premises, who was declared by 
Dr Pdhe to be a lusty boy, and for whom the loudly 
landlady sohcited good luck to be drunk 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THE MATCH OE EALLOWITELD AQAIHST BBOBHiBy 

The dr amatio proport ions to which ale will exalt the 
sentiments within us, and onr dehvery of them, are apt to 
dwmdle and shrink even below the natural el evation when 
we look back on them from the hither shore of the river of 
sleep — other words, wake m the mommg . and it was 
with no very self-satisfied emotions that Evan, dressmg by 
the Ml light of day, reviewed his share m the events of the 
preceding mght. Why, since he had accepted his fate, 
should he pretend to judge the conduct of people his 
superiors in rank * And where was the necessity for him 
to thrust the fact of his being that abhorred social.pariah o, 
dpwn the-throats of an assembly of worthy good fellows 1 
The answer was, that he had not accept d his fate . that 
he considered himself as good a gentleman as any man 
living, and was m absolute hostihty with the prejudices of 
sooietiy. That was the state of the case : but the evapora- 
tion of ale in his bram caused him to v.ew his actions from 
the humble extreme of that dehghtM liquor, of which the 
spirit had flown and the corpse remamed. 

Having revived his system with soda-water, and findmg 
no sign of his antagonist below, Mr. Raikes, to disperse the 
s cBplac al-dimples^on his friend’s face, alluded durmg 
hreSast to a determination he had formed to go forth 
and show on the cricket-field. 

‘ Eor, you know,’ he observed, ‘ they can’t have any 
objection to fight me,’ 

Evan, shghtly colouring, answered ‘ Why, you said 
up-stairs, you thought fightmg duels disgraceful folly ’ 
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‘So it IS, BO it IS, everybody knovs that,' returned 
Jack , ‘ but what can a gentiemon do ’ ' 

‘Be a disgraceful fool, I suppose,' said Evan and 
Baikes went on with his breakfast, as if to bo such 
occasionally was the distinguished fate of a gentleman, of 
which others, not so happy in their birth, might well be 
envious 

He could not help betraying that he bore m mind the 
main moidents of the festival over-mght , for when he 
had mquired who it nught be that had reduced his friend 
to wear moummg, and heard that it was his father (spoken 
by Evan with a qmet sigh), Mr Eaikes tipped' ari egg, and 
his flexible brows exhibited a whole Bar of contendmg 
arguments withm More than for the love of pleasure, he 
had spent his money to be taken for a gentleman He 
naturally thought highly of the position, havmg bought it 
But Raikes appreciated a capital fellow, and felt warmly 
to Evan, who, moreover, was feedmg him. 

If not bom a gentleman, this Harrington had the look of 
one, and was pleasmg m female eyes, as the landlady, now 
present, bore witness, wishmg them good morning, and 
hoping they had slept well She handed to Evan his purse, 
telling him she had taken it last mght, thinkmg it safer 
for the tune being m her pocket , and that the chairman of 
the feast paid for all m the Green Dragon up to twelve that 
day, he havmg been bom between the hours, and lilnug to 
make certam and that every year he did the same , and 
was a seennngly rough old gentleman, but as soft-hearted 
as a chicken His name must positively not be mquired, 
she said , to be thankful to him was to depart, asking no 
questions 

And with a dart m the bosom from those eyes — ^those 
eyes!’ oned Jack, shaking his head at the landlady's 
resistless charms 

I hope you was not one of the gentlemen who came 
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and disturbed us last night, sir ^ ' she turned on him 
sharply ’ - i r ■ , 

T J 11* i • ' 1 .-(.l f 

Jack dalhed with the imputation, but denied his guilt 

‘ No ; it wasn't your voice/ oontmued the landlady, 
‘ A parcel of young puppies calling themselves gentlemen > 
I know him. It 's that young Mr. Laxley and he the 
nephew of a Bishop, and one of the Honourables I and 
then the poor gals get the blame I caU it a shame, I do 
There 's that poor young creature np-stairs — somebody’s 
victim she is : and nobody 's to suffer but herself, ^e 
little fool > ' 


' Yes,’ said Eaikes. ‘ Ah I we regret these thmgs in 
after life I ’ and he looked as if he had many gentlemanly 
burdens of the kmd on his conscience 
‘ It ’s a wonder, to my mind,’ remarked the landlady, 
when she had placidly surveyed Mr Raikes, ‘ how young 
gals can let some of you men-folk-jmislead 'em.' 

She turned from him hi^S^y, and addressed Evan: 
‘ The old gentleman is gone, sir He slept on a chair, 
breakfasted, and was off before eight He left word, as 
the child was bom on his birthnight, he ’d provide for it, 
and pay the mother’s bill, unless you claimed the right 
I 'm afraid he suspected— what I never, never— no I but 
by what I’ve seen of you — never wdl beheve For 
you, I 'd say, must be a gentleman, whatever your com- 
pany. She asks one favour of you, sir — for you to go 
and let her speak to you once before you go away for good. 
She 's asleep now, and mustn’t be disturbed. Will you 
do it, by-and-by * Please to comfort the poor creature, sir.’ 

Evan consented. I am afraid also it was the landlady’s 
flattering speech made hun, without reckoning his means, 
add that the young mother and her child must be con- 
sidered under his care, and their expenses charged to him. 
The landlady was obhged to think him a wealthy as well 
as a noble youth, and admiringly cur bed. 
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Mr. John Raikes and Mr. Evan Harrmgton then strolled 
into.the air, and through a long oourtjrard, ivith breiv- 
house and dauy on each side, and a pleasant smeE of 
baking bread, and dogs winking in the sun, oats at the 
comers of doors, satisfied with life, and turkeys parading, 
and fowls, strutting cooks, that overset the dignity of Jfr. 
Eaikes by awakenmg bis imitative propensities Certain 
white-capped women, who wore washing m n tub, laughed, 
and one observed ‘ He 's for all the woild like the httlo 
bantam cock stiekm’ ’self up m a crow against the 
Spamar’ ’ And this, and the landlady’s marked deference 
to Evan, induced Mi Raikes contemptuously to glance at 
our national bhndness to the true diamond, and worship^ 
of the mere plumes m which a person is dressed ' > 

They passed a pretty flower-gaiden, and entering a* 
smooth-shorn meadow, beheld the downs beautifnUy clear 
under sunbght and slowly-sailmg images of cloud At 
the foot of the domis, on a plam of grass, stood a white 
booth topped by a flag, which signalled that on that spot 
EaEowfield and Beokley weio contending 
‘ A singular old gentleman ! A very smgular old 
gentleman, that ' ’ Eaikes obseived, following an idea 
that had boon ocoupjing him ‘ Wo did wrong to miss 
him Wo ought to have waylaid him m the monung. 
Never miss a chance, Harrmgton ’ 

‘ Wliat chance * ’ Evan inquired 
^ ‘Those old gentlemen are very odd,’ Jack pursued 
very strange Ho wouldn’t have judged mo by my 
attire Admetus’ flocks I guard, yet am a God 1 Dress 
13 nothing to those old cooks Ho ’s an ecoentno. I know 
^ 't Ho ’s a eorrcctivo of Cudford, who is 
a .orrent to my soul To give you an mstanoe, now , of 
What those old boys wiU do— I remember my fathoi 
taking mo when I was quite a youngster, to a tavern he 
irequcntcd, and wo met one night just such an old fellow 
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as this ; and the waiter told us afterwards that he noticed 
me particularly. He thought me a very remarkable boy 
— ^predicted great things. For some reason or other my 
father never took me there again. I remember our having 
a Welsh rarebit there for supper, and when the waiter last 
mght mentioned a rarebit, 'gad he started up before me. 
I gave chase into my early youth. However, my father 
never took me to meet the old fellow again. I beheve it 
lost me a fortune ' 

Evan’s thoughts were leaping to tho cricket-field, or he 
would have^^fiddlecf with Sir. Eaikes for a loss that 
evidently afaicted^him still. 

Now, it must be told that tho lady’s-maid of Mrs 
Andrew Cogglesby, borrowed temporarily by the Countess 
de Saldar for service at Beokley Court, had slept m charge 
of. the Countess’s boxes at tho Green Dragon • the 
Countess havmg told her, with tho candour of high-born 
dames to their attendants, that it would save expense , 
and that, besides. Admiral Combleman, whom she was 
going to see, or Sir Perkins Bipley (her father’s old fnend), 
whom she should visit if Admiral Combleman was not at 
his mansion — both were hkely to havo full houses, and she 
could not take them by storm. An arrangement which 
left her upwards of twelve hours’ hberty, seemed highly 
proper to Maria Conning, this lady’s-maid, a very demure 
young person She was at her bed-room window, as 
Evan passed up the courtyard of the um, and recognized 
>inn immediately ‘ Can it bo him they mean that ’s the 
low tradesman ® ’ was Maria’s mysterious exclamation 
She examined the pair, and added . ‘ Oh, no It must be 
the tall one they mistook for tho small one But Mr. 
Harnngton ought not to demean himself by keepmg 
company with such, and my lady should know of it ’ 

My lady, nligtifang from tho Lymport coach, did know 
of it, within a few mmutes after Evan had qmtted the 
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Greon Dragon, and turned pale, ns Iugh*bom dames 
naturally do nlicn llioy bear ol a rclntivo’s disregard of Ibo 
company bo keeps, 

‘ A tailor, my lady ! ' said soorntul Marin , and tlio 
Countess jumped and complained of a pm. 

‘ How id you hear of tbis, Conning ? ' abo presently 
asked sntb composure. 

‘ Ob, my lady, bo u ns tipsy last night, and kept swear- 
ing out loud ho was a gentleman ' 

‘ Tipsy ' ' tbo Countess murmured in terror. She bad 
beard of mncccssiblo truths brought to bglit by the mngio 
wand of alcohol Was Evan mtoxicated, and his dreadful 
secret unlocked last mght ’ 

' And who may have told you of this. Conning * ' tbo 
asked 

liana plunged into one of tbo boxes, and was under- 
stood to say that nobody m particular bad told her, but 
that among other flying matters it bad come to her cars, 

‘My biothcr is Chanty itself,’ sighed the Countess. 
‘ He welcomes high or low ’ 

‘ Yea, but, my lady, a tailor 1 ’ Mann repented, and 
the Countess, agreeing with her soom as she did, could 
have killed her At least sho would have liked to run a 
bodkm mto her, and make her scream In her position she 
could not always be Chanty itself . nor is this tbo requited 
oharaoter for a high-bom dame so she rarely affected it 
Order a fly discover the direction Mr Harnngton 
has taken , spare me furtboi remarks,’ she said , and 
Mona humbly flitted fiom her presence 

When she was gone, the Countess covered her face with 
her hands ‘ Even this creature would despise us I ’ she 
exclaimed 

The y^g lady encountered by Mr Raikes on the 
road to Eallowfiold. was wrong m saymg that Beekley 
would be seen out before the shades of evening caught 
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up iho ijall. Not one, bufc Uro men of BeoMey— the 
last two — carried out their bats, cheered handsomely by 
bolii paitic*!. The tickets pitched in the morning, they 
earned tliem in again, and plaudits jenowed proved that 
their fame liad not slumbered. To stand before a field, 
tlioroughly aware that evciy successful stroke j'ou make 
is adding to the hoards of applause m store for you — 
Is a joy to yout-Irieuds, an exasperation to your foes , — 
I calf this an exciting situation, and one as proud as a 
man may desire. Then, again, the two last men of an 
eleven arc twins : they hold one life betw'een them ; so 
that ho who dies extinguishes the other. Your faculties 
are stirred to their depths. You become engaged in 
the noblest of rivalries, in defending your own, you 
fight for your comrade’s existence. You are assured 
that the dread of shame, if not emulatioi^ is making Mm 
equally wary and alert. ' 

Behold, then, the tw'o bold men of Beokley fighting to 
preserve one life. Under the shadow of the downs they 
stand, beneath a glorious day, and before a gallant 
company. For there are ladies in carnages here, there 
are cavaliers ; good county names may bo pomted out. 
The sons of first-rate families axe in the two elevens, 
mmgled with the yeomen and whoever can best do the 
business, Fallowfleld and Beckley, without regard to 
rank, have drawn upon their muscle and science. One 
of the bold men of Beokley at the wickets is Nick Fnm, 
son of the gamekeeper at Beckley Court ; the other is 
young Tom Copping, son of Squire Copping, of Dox Hall, 
in the parish of Beokley. Last year, you must know, 
Fallowfield beat. .That is why Mok Frim, a renowned 
out-hitter, good to finish a score bnihantly with a pan 
of threes, has taken to blookmg, and Mr. Tom outs with 
caution, though he loves to steal his runs, and is usually 
dismissed by his remarkable c unning . 
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The field was rmging at a stroke of Niolc Frim’s, who 
had kshed out in hia old familiar style at last, and the 
heavens heard of it, when Evan came into the circle of 
spectators. Nick and Tom were Btretohmg from post to 
post, might and mam. A splendid four was scored 
The field took breath with the heroes ; and presume not 
to doubt that heroes they are It is good to wm glory 
for your country ; it is also good to wm glory for your 
village. A Member of Parbament, Sir George Lowton, 
notes this emphatically, from the statesman’s emmence, 
to a group of gentlemen on horseback round a carnage 
wherem a couple of fair ladies rechned 
‘ They didn’t shout more at the news of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Now this is our peouhanty, this absence of 
ertreme centralization It must be encouraged Local 
jealousies, local nvalnes, local tnumphs — ^these are the 
strength of the kmgdom ’ 

‘If you mean to say that cricket’s a ’ the old 

squire speaking (Squire Uploft of Eallowfield) remem- 
bered the savnig presences, and coughed— good thmg, 
I ’m one with ye, Sir George Encouraged, egad 1 They 
don’t want much of that here Give some of your lean 
London straws a stop o’ clean grass and a bit o’ hberty, 
and you ’ll do ’em a service ’ 

‘ What a beautiful hit I ’ exclaimed one of the ladies, 
languidly watohmg the ascent of the ball 
‘ Beautiful, d’ ye call it * ’ murmured the squire. 

The ball, indeed, was droppmg straight mto the hands 
of the long-hit-off. Instantly a thunder rolled But it 
was BeoMey that took the joyful treble — Eallowfield the 
deeply-oursmg bass The long-hit-off, he who never was 
known to nuss a catch — butter-fingered beast ' — ^he has 
let the ball shp through his fingers. 

Are there Gods m the air® Ered Linnmgton, the 
unfortunate of Eallowfield, with a whole year of unhappy 
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ft'/'ollrctinii hr.tui'ii'’^ him mi pr("*iM'r(. erf lie cmi rc-iiiovo 
iiK c%fiMr!i'r~rriii, if lip thus Jiol nccuH' flic jiowprs of 
Ih'* (-Uv, ihnt Ito cinnol it, nhich 

til*' lami' I'nllowfipltl's ik’fpal — ■-liould Mich ho 
ihi’ »'-«!( of till' — ho hnoMf now will he laid at 

hi- tlft ir. h'i\<' im n wlio hnio howlrd at the indoinilahlo 
H<"!.k\nii- thini. (ho cniiic Albeit they arc Britons, it 
ah'! -hi"- them. Thew are not the men they wore Their 
howhiij; i^ n- the howling of hidno- , and (-col Kick, 
who pnve the rateh, mul jnetends he did it out of coui- 
mienr'tion foi Faiinw field, the hull ha- flown from his 
hat -liwr over the booth If they don I add six to the 
•■torr, it will he the fault of their leg- But no the}' 
roi-t conti'iil with a fi\er. Yet more llic\ mean to do, 
and ehen-h tlieii wind. Siiccc'-s doc? not turn tlio 
hcad.s of tlicio Bnlons, as it would of jour frivolous 
foreigneri?. 

And now «niall hoya (who lepicscnt the Picss here) 
epread out from tlio inarkmg-hooth, announcing fore- 
most, and in larger type, ns it woio, quite m Press stylo, 
their opinion — which is, that Fallow field will got a ]olly 
good hiding , and vocifcinling that Bccklcy is seventy- 
nine ahead, and that Kick Fnm, the favourite of the 
field, has scored fifty-one to bis oivn check. The boys 
arc hojs of both villages but they are British boys — 
they adore piowess. The Fallowfield boys wish that 
Kick Fnm W'ould come and hvo on their side ; the boys 
of Becklcy rejoice in possessing him Kick is the wicket- 
keeper of the Becldey eleven, long-lunbed, wiry, keen 
of eye. His fault as a batsman is, that ho ivill be a 
slashing hitter. He is too sensible of the joys of a 
grand spankmg hit. A short life and a merry one, has 
Mthorto been his motto 

But there were reasons for Kick’s rare display of skill. 
That woman may have the credit due to her (and, as 
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there never wnt n, conle'it of whirli •■lit' ftiil nol nit ni (ho 
ipnngs, ‘•0 IS she llu' “ourtr of ell •tiijH'rhiimnii I'fTorti 
c'chibitcd hy men), he It told tUnl Polly Wlw dl" is on 
the field , Pollj , one of Ihe iipprr limf-enintils of Hi ckUy 
Court; Polly, lagorlj eonrltd hi I'nd l.mmngton, 
humbly desired by Niek I’nm — n pert mi'l Ijloornim; 
mtiiden — who, while her «uiton> tomhtil lioltj for on 
undivided emite, imiiroies lier heli'luy In instilling 
eimilor unselfish nspir.ilionH into the bn ssis of others. 

Between bis ciijo^imenl of soie'ty nnd the melanehnl^i 
it engendered in his mind hj retlrelmg on him the nce 
nnd decrejiitiulc of bis hut, Mr John Itnikes wns doubtful 
of hiB happiness for sonic time Hut ns his taste for 
happiness wns hlmrp, he, with agiteit inslmet amounting 
almost to gemus in its pursuit, resolit'd to extinguish 
his suspicion by noting the perfeetl} hnpp.i man Xo 
do this, it wns neccssnr.v that he should have listencm : 
Evan wns not enough, nnd wn*. besides uiis.impnthetin ; 
ho had not responded to Jnck’b cordial nssiiranees of hw 
friendship ‘ in hpilo of anijihng,' uUcred before they came 
into the field 

Heat and lustre were now pound from the sky, on 
w’hoso soft blue a fleet of clouds sailed licnMly Nick 
Erim was veij wonderful, no doubt lie deserved that 
the Gods should recline on those gold-edged cushions 
above, and lean over to observe him Kcvcrtboless, 
the ladies were beginning to ask when Nick Fnm would 
bo out Tho small boys alone preserved tbeir enlbusiaani 
for Nick, As usual, tho men took a middle position 
Theirs was tho pleasure of oiitics, which, being founded 
on the judgoment, lasts long, nnd is without dUsappoiiit- 
ment at tho close It wns Buflioiont that tho ladies 
should lend tho inspiration of their bonnets to this fino 
match Their presence on tho field is another beautiful 
instance of the generous yielding of tho sox simply to 
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grace our amusementj and their acute perception of the 
part they have to play. 

Mr. Baikes was rather shy of them at first. But his 
acting rarely faihng to deceive himself, he began to feel 
himself the perfectly happy man he impersonated, and 
where there were ladies he went, and talked of days when 
he had creditably handled a bat, and of a renown m the 
annals of Cricket cut short by mysterious calamity. 
The foolish feUow did not know that they care not a 
straw for cncketmg fame. His gaiety presently forsook 
him as quickly as it had come Instead of remonstratmg 
at Evan’s restlessness, it was he who now dragged Evan 
from spot to spot. He spoke low and nervously. 

‘ We ’re watched I ’ 

There was indeed a man lurking near and movmg as 
they moved, with a speculative air. Writs were out 
against Eaikes He slipped from his fnend, saying 
‘Never mmd me That old amphitryon’s birthday 
hangs on tiU the men^n , you understand. His table 
invites. He is not unlikely to enjoy my conversation. 
What mayn’t that lead to * Seek me there ’ 

Evan strolled on, reheved by the voluntary departure 
of the weariful funny fnend he would not shake off, but 
could not well link with. 

A long success is better when seen at a distance of tune, 
and Nick Frim was beginning to suffer from the monotony 
of his luck FaUowfield could do nothmg with him He 
no longer blocked. He lashed out at every ball, and far 
flew every ball that was bowled The ontics saw, m this 
return to his old practices, promise of Nick’s approaching 
extinction The ladies were growing hot and weary. 
The httle boys gasped on the grass, but like cunning 
circulators of excitement, spread a report to keep it up, 
that Nick, on going to his wickets the previous day, had 
sworn an oath that he would not lay down his bat tiU 
I. 
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he had scored a hundred. So they had still matter to 
agitate their youthful breasts, and Nick's gradual build- 
ing up of tens, and prophecies and speculations as to his 
eWees of completing the hundred, iverc still vehemently 
confided to the field, amid a general mopping of faces. 

Evan did become aware that a man uas folloumg him. 
The man had not the look of a dreaded official His 
countenanco was sun-burnt and open, and he was dressed 
m a countryman’s hohday suit When Evan mot lus 
eyes, they showed porplesily Evan felt ho was being 
esammed from head to heel, but by ono unaccustomed 
to his part, and without the courage to decide what he 
ought consequently to do while a doubt remained, though 
his inspection was vergmg towards a certamty m his mind. 

At last, somewhat annoyed that the man should 
contmue to dog him wherever ho moved, he turned on 
him and asked him what he wanted * 

' Be you a Muster Ew’n Harrmgton, Esqmre * ’ the 
man drawled out m the rustic music of mquiry 
‘ That IS my name,’ said Evan 
‘ Ay,’ returned the man, * it ’s somebody lookm’ like a 
lord, and has a small fnend wi’ shookm’ old hat, and I 
see ye come out o’ the Green Drag’n this monun’ — I 
don t reok’n there ’s e’er a mistaak, but I likes to make 
cock sure Be you been to Poortigal, sir i ’ 

Tea, answered Evan, ‘ I have been to Portugal ’ 

‘ What ’s the name o’ the capital o’ Poortigal, sir « ’ 
The man looked immensely shrewd, and nodding his 
consent at the laughing reply, added 

And there you was bom, sir ^ You ’ll excuse my 
boldness, but I only does what ’s necessary ’ 

Evan said he was not bom there 
No, not bom there That ’s good Now, sir, did 

you happen to be bom anywheres within smell o’ salt 
water ? ’ 
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‘ Yes/ answered Evan, ' I was bom by the sea/ 

‘ Not far beyond fifty mile from Eall’field here, sir * ’ 

‘ Something less.’ 

‘All right. Now I /meook sure/ said the man ‘Now, 
if you ’ll have the kindness just to obhge me by — ’ he 
sped the words and the instrument jomtly at Evan, 
‘ — takin’ that there letter. I’ll say good-bye, sir, and 
my work ’s done for the day.’ 

Saying which, he left Evan with the letter m his 
hands. Evan turned it over curiously. It was addressed 
to ‘ Evan Hamngton, Esquire, T of Lymport.’ 

A voice paralyzed his fingers ; the clear ringmg voice 
of a young horsewoman, aceompamed by a httle maid on 
a pony, who galloped up to the carnage upon which 
Squire Uploft, Sir George Lowton, Hamilton Jocelyn, 
and other cavahers, were m attendance. 

‘ Here I am at last, and Beokley 's m BtiH > How d' ye 
do, Lady Eoseley ? How d’ ye do. Sir George. How 
d’ ye do, everybody. Your servant, Squire 1 We shall 
beat you. Harry says we shall soon be a hundred a^head 
of you. Eanoy those boys I they would sleep at Fallow- 
field last night How I wish you had made a bet with 
me, Squire.’ 

‘Well, my lass, it’s not too late,’ said the Squire, 
detaaniiig her hand. 

‘ Oh, but it wouldn’t be fair now. And I ’m not 
going to be kissed on the field, if you please. Squire. 
Here, Dorry will do instead. Dorry I come and be kissed 
by the Squire ’ 

It was Eose, hving and glowing ; Eose, who was the 
bnUiant young Amazon, smoothmg the neck of a mettle- 
some gray cob Evan’s heart bounded up to her, but his 
limbs were motionless 

The Squire caught her smaller compamon m his arms, 
and sounded a hss upon both her cheeks , then settled her 
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in the saddle, and she went to nnsner some questions of 
the ladies. She had the same hvely eyes as Eose , quick 
saucy bps, red, and open for prattle EoUs of auburn 
hair fell down her back, for bemg a child she was allowed 
pnvileges To talk as her thoughts came, as neJ as to 
wear her hair as it grew, was a special privilege of this 
young person, on horseback or elsewhere 
' Now, I know what you want to ask mo. Aunt Shome. 
Isn’t It about my Papa * Ho ’s not come, and ho won’t 
be able to come for a week — Glad to bo with Cousm 
Eosey * I should think I am 1 She ’s the nicest girl 
I ever could suppose She isn’t a bit spoiled by Portugal , 
only browned , and she doesn’t care for that , no more 
do I I rather like the sun when it doesn't frecUe you. 
I can't bear freckles, and I don’t beheve in milk for them 
People who have them are such a figure Drummond 
Forth has them, but he 's a man, and it doesn't matter 
for a man to have freckles — ^How 's my uncle Mel * 
Oh, he 's qmte well I mean he has the gout m one of 
his fingers, and it’s swollen so, it’s just like a great 
fat fir cone ' He can’t write a bit, and rests his hand on 
a table He wants to have me made to wnto mth my 
left hand as well as my right As if I was ever going to 
have the gout in one of my fingers ' ’ 

Sir Gleorge Lowton observed to Hamilton Jocelyn, 
that Melville must take to lus tongue now 

I fancy he will,' said Hamilton ' My father won’t 
give up his nonunee , so I fancy he '11 try Fallowfield 
Of co^e, we go m for the agricultural mterest , but 
there s a cantankerous old rufSan.down here — a brewer, 
OT something — he 's got half the votes at his bidding. 
We shall see’ 

Dorothy, my dear child, are you not tired ^ ’ said 
Lady Eoseley ‘ You are very hot ’ 

Xes, that 's because Eose would tear along the road 
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to get here in time, after -vro had left tlioso tiresome 
Copping people, where she had to make a coll. “ What 
a slow httle beast your pony is, Dorry 1 sho said that 
at least twenty times ’ 

‘ Oh, you naughty puss ! ' cried Eose. ‘ Wasn't it, 
" Eoscy, Eosey, I 'ni sure wo shall bo too late, and 
shan t see a tlung • do come along as hard as you can ” * ' 

‘ I 'm suie it was not,’ Miss Dorothy retorted, with the 
large eyes of innocence. ‘ You said you wanted to see 
Kick Frim keeping the wicket, and Ferdmand Laxlcy 
bowl And, oh > you know something you said about 
Drummond Foith.' 

‘ Now, shall I teU upon you * ' said Eose. 

‘ No, don 1 1 ’ hastily rephed the httle woman, blushing 
And the cavahers laughed out, and the ladies smiled, and 
Dorothy added . ‘ It isn’t much, after all ’ 

‘ Then, come , let ’s have it, or I shall be jealous,’ said 
the Squire. 

‘ Shall I tell 5 ’ Rose asked shly. 

‘ It ’s unfair to betray one of your sex. Rose,’ remarked 
the sweetly-smdmg lady. 

‘ Yes, Lady UoBehy— mayn’t a woman have secrets * ' 
Dorothy put it with great natural earnestness, and they 
all laughed aloud. ‘ But I know a secret of Rosey’s,' 
continued Miss Dorothy, ‘and if she teUs upon me, I 
shall tell upon her ’ 

‘ They ’re out ' ’ cned Rose, pomtmg her whip at the 
wickets. ‘ Good night to Beckley 1 Tom Copping 's run 
out ’ 

Questions as to how it was done passed from mouth to 
mouth. Questions as to whether it was fair sprang from 
Tom’s friends, and that a doubt existed was certam ■ the 
whole field was seen conveiging toward the two umpires : 
Farmer Broadmead for Fallowfield, Master Nat Hodges 
for Beckley. 
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‘ It really is a mercy there 's some change in the game,' 
Bald Mrs Shome, ivavmg her parasol ‘ It 's a oharmmg 
game, but it wants vanely— a httle. AVhen do you 
return. Rose ® ' 

‘Not for some tune,' said Rose, pnmly ‘I like 
variety very well, but I don't seek it by runmng away 
the moment I 've come ’ 

‘No, hut, my dear,’ hits Shome neghgently fanned 
her face, ‘ you unll have to come mth us, I fear, nhen we 
go Your uncle accompames us. I really think the 
Squire will, too , and Mr Forth is no chaperon Even 
you understand that ’ 

‘ Oh, I can get an old man — don’t ho afraid,’ said Rose 
‘ Or nutst I have an old woman, aunt ® ’ 

The lady raised her eyehds slowly on Rose, and 
thought * If you were soundly whipped, my httle 
madam, what a good thmg it would be for you ' And 
that good thmg Mrs Shome was wilhng to do for Rose 
She turned aside, and received the salute of an iinmis- 
takeahle curate on foot 

‘ Ah, Mr Parsley, you lend your countenance to the 
game, then * ’ 

The curate observed that sound Churchmen unam- 
mously supported the game 

‘ Bravo I ' oned Rose ‘ How I like to hear you talk 
like that, Mr Parsley I didn’t think you had so much 
sense You and I will have a game together — smgle 
wicket We must play for somethmg — what shall 
it be ? ’ 

‘ Oh— for nothing,’ the curate vacuously remarked 

‘ That ’s for love, you rogue ' ’ exclaimed the Squire. 
‘ Come, come, none o’ that, sir— ha 1 ha > ’ 

‘ Oh, very well , we ’ll play for love,’ said Rose 

‘ And I ’U hold the stakes, my dear — eh * ' 

You dear old naughty Squire i — what do you mean ® ’ 
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Eoso ^auglied But she bad all tbo men surrounding her, 
and Sirs. Shornc talked of departing. 

VTliy did not Evan bravely niaiob avray ^ Wby, he 
asked lumseU, had ho come on this crioket-fiold to ho 
made thus imsorable ’ What right had such as he to 
look on Bose ^ Consider, however, the young man’s 
excuses. Ho could not possibly unagmo that a damsel 
uho rode one day to a match, ivonld return on the 
following day to see it finished or absolutely know 
that unseen damsel to bo Bose Joceljm And if he 
waited, it was only to hoar her sweet voice once agam, 
and go for ever As far as he could fathom his hopes, 
they ucre that Bose would not see him • but the hopes 
of youth are deep. 

Just then a toddhng small rustic stopped in front of 
Evan, and set up a howl for his ‘ fayther.' Evan lifted 
him high to look over people’s heads, and discover his 
wandering parent The urchin, when he had settled to 
his novel position, surveyed the field, and shoutmg, 

‘ Eayther, fayther 1 here I bes on top of a gentleman i ’ 
made lusty signs, which attracted not his father alone. 
Bose sang out, ‘ Who can lend me a penny * ’ Instantly 
the curate and the squire had a race in then pockets. 
The curate was first, but Rose favoured the squire, took 
his money with a nod and a smile, and rode at the httle 
lad, to whom she was saying ‘ Here, bonny boy, this 
will buy you ’ 

She stopped and coloured. 

‘ Evan I ’ 

The child descended rapidly to the ground. 

A bow and a few murmured words rephed to her. 

‘ Isn’t this just like you, my dear Evan ? Shouldn’t I 
know that whenever I met you, you would be doing 
somethmg kmd * How did you come here ? You were 
on your way to Beokley > ’ 
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‘ To London,’ said Evan. 

' To London ' and not coming over to sec me — ns ’ ’ 
Hero the httle fcUow’a father intervened to claim his 
o&Bjpnng, and thank the lady and the gentleman and, 
inth his penny firmly grasped, ho who had brought the 
lady and the gentleman together, was home off a wealthy 
human creature. 

Before much further could ho said between them, the 
Countess de Saldar drove up 
‘ My dearest Eose 1 ' and ‘ My dear Countess ' ’ and 
‘ Not Louisa, then ’ ' and, ‘ I am very glad to see 3 ’ou ' ' 
without attemptmg the endearmg * Louisa ' — passed 
The Countess do Saldar then admitted the presence of 
her brother 

' Think I ’ said Eose ‘ Ho talks of going on straight 
from here to London ' 

‘That pretty pout will alone sullioo to make him 
deviate, thon,’ said the Countess, nitli her sueetest open 
slyness ‘ I am now on the pomt of aoccptmg your most 
land mvitation Our foreign habits allow us to visit — 
thus early 1 He will come with mo ’ 

Evan tried to look firm, and speak as ho was trying to 
look Rose fell to entreaty, and from entreaty rose to 
command , and m both was utterly fasomating to the 
poor youth Luxuriously — ^wlnlo he hesitated and dwelt 
on this and that famt objection — ^his spirit dranlr the 
dehcious changes of her face To have her face before 
him but one day seemed so rich a boon to deny himself, 
that he was begmmng to wonder at his constancy m 
refusal , and now that she spoke to bim so pressiugly, 
devotmg her guileloss eyes to him alone, he forgot a 
certain envious feehng that had possessed kim while 
she was ratthng among the other males — a doubt whether 
she ever cast a thought on Mr Evan Harrington 

Yes , he will come,' oned Eose , ‘ and he shall nde 
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home with me and my friend Drummond , and he shall 
have my groom’s horse, if he doesn’t mind. Bob can 
ride home in the cart with Polly, my maid ; and he ’ll 
hke that, because PoUy ’s always good fun — when they 're 
not in love with her Then, of course, she torments them.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ said the Countess. 

Mr Evan Harrington’s final objection, based on his 
not having clothes, and so forth, was met by his fore- 
seeing sister. 

‘ I have your portmanteau packed, m with me, my 
dear brother. Conning has her feet on it. I divined that 
I should overtake you ’ 

Evan felt he was m the toils. After a struggle or two 
he 3 delded , and, having juelded, did it with grace. In 
a moment, and with a power of self-compression equal to 
that of the adept Countess, he threw off his moodmess as 
easily as if it had been his Spanish mantle, and assumed 
a gaiety that made the Countess’s eyes beam rapturously 
upon him, and was pleasmg to Bose, apart from the lead 
^in admiration the Countess had given her — ^not for the 
first time. We mortals, the best of us, may be silly sheep 
in our likes and dishkes • where there is no premeditated 
or instmotive antagonism, we can be led mto warm 
acknowledgement of ments we have not sounded. This 
the Countess de Saldar knew right well 

Bose now intimated her wish to perform the ceremony 
of introduction between her aunt and uncle present, and 
the visitors to Beckley Court. The Countess smiled, 
and in the few paces that separated the two groups, 
whispered to her brother ‘ Jfws Jocelyn, my dear ’ 

The eye-masses of the Beckley group were dropped with 
one accord. The ceremony was gone through The 
softly-shadowed differences of a grand manner addressed 
to ladies, and to males, were exquisitely accomplished by 
the Countess do Saldar. 
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' Hamngton t Hamngton * ’ her quick car caught 
on the mouth of Squire Uploft, scanning Evan 
Her accent was very foreign, ns she said aloud • ' Wo 
are entirely strangers to your game— your crccokfit. 
My brother and myself are scaredy English. Nothing 
save diplomacy are vo adopts m i ' 

‘You must bo cscessively dangerous, madam,' said 
Sir George, hat m air 

‘ Even m that, I fear, wo are babes and suekhngs, and 
might take many n lesson from you Will you instinct 
mo in your oiceokdt 1 What are they doing now ? It 
seems very umntelhgible — mdistmot— is it not ® ’ 
Inasmuch as Parmer Broadmead and Master Nat 
Hodges were surrounded by n clamorous mob, shouting 
both sides of the case, os if the loudest and longest-winded 
ipre sure to wrest a favourable judgement from those 
two infalhble authorities on the lows of enckot, the noble 
game was certamly m a state of indistmctness 
The squire come forw ord to oxplam, piteously entreated 
not to expect too much from a woman’s mapprehensivo 
wits, which ho plainly promised (under eyes that had 
melted harder men) he would not His forbearance and 
bucolic gallantry were needed, for ho had the Countess’s 
radiant full visage alone Her senses weie dancmg m 
her nght ear, which had heard the name of Lady Eoseloy 
pronounced, and a voice respond to it from the carriage 
Into what a pit had she suddenly plunged ! You ask 
why she did not dnve away as fast as the horses would 
carry her, and fly the veiled head of Bemogorgon obscur- 
ing valley and hfll and the shimng firmament, and 
threatemng to glare destruction on her J You do not 
know an intriguer. She rehnquishes the joys of hfe for 
the joys of mtngue This is her element The Countess 
did feel that the heavens were hard on her. She resolved 
none the less to fight her way to her object , for where 
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ro intich had toii'-pirw! to fft\our licr— (ho doccjnsc of 
‘h"' poHoroiH Sir .\l>r.ihnin llnrniigton, of 'i'crquay, mul 
tlio ifivitntvm to Brcldoy Court — could ‘•lie bolieio the 
lu a\ cn« in Icaciic npaiti'-t her ? Did <.110 not nigliUy 
jiraj to thoin. in nil luimMonc'^ of liody, foi the t-nfe 
i'=‘-uc o' h''r cheri-hed i-choinc's ? And in tin's, how 
nnhlio ‘•1)0 na*. to the rc-t of innnhind ! She thought 10 , 
••he relied on her devout oh-smanec, ; they gnve her 
fUf et eontitieiue, nnd the •■en'se of hoing ••pecinlly shielded 
f\en when ‘■jnci.dK menneed. Mcrco\ or, tell n. woman 
to put hack, when .die N once clearly launched 1 Timid 
re .>.110 may he, her light hark hound’s to meet the tempest. 
I ■'jK'nk of women n ho do launch : (hey arc not numcious, 
hut, to the wi'O, the minorities are the representatives. 

‘ Indeesl, it i-s an intncate game 1 ’ said the Countess, 
at the conchinon of the squire's cNiilnnation, and loaned 
over to Mps Shorno to ask her it she thoroughly under- 
stood it. 

‘ Ye-, T .‘■uppo'se I do,' W. 1 S the reply , ' it — ^rather than 
the amusement they find in it.’ Tins lady had recovered 
Ifr. Parsley from Rose, but had only succeeded in making 
the curate unhappy’, without satisfying herself. 

The Countess gave her the shrug of scoret sympathy. 

‘ We must not say so,' she observed aloud — most art- 
lessly, and fixed the squiio with a bewitching smile, under 
uhich her heart beat thickly. As her eyes travelled 
from Mn. Shomc to the squire, she bad marked Lady 
Roscley looking singularly at Evan, who was mounting 
the horse of Bob the groom. 

‘ Fine young fellow, that,’ said the squire to Lady 
Roseley, as Evan rode ofi svith Rose. 

‘ An extremely handsome, well-bred young man,’ she 
answered Her eyes mot the Countess's, and the Countess, 
after restmg on their surface with an ephemeral pause; 
murmured : ‘ 1 must not praise my brother,’ and smiled 
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a Bmde ■whioh was meant to mean . ' I think with you, 
and thank you, and lovo you for admiring him.’ 

Had Lady Roseley ]omed tho smilo and spoken nilh 
ammation aftenvards, tho Countess u ould have shuddered 
and had oluUs of dread As it was, she was passably 
content Lady Roseley shghtly dimpled her check, 
for courtesy’s sake, and then looked giavcly on tho 
ground This was no promise , it was oven an mdication 
(ns the Countess read her), of something beyond sus- 
picion m the lady’s mind , but it was a sign of dehcncy, 
and a sign that her feehngs had been touched, from 
which a truce might bo reckoned on, and no betrayal 
feared 

She heard it said that the match was for honour and 
glory. A match of two days’ duration under a broilmg 
sun, all for honour and glory • Was it not enough to 
make her despise the games of men * For somethmg 
better she played. Her game was for one hundred 
thousand pounds, tho happmess of her brother, and the 
oonoealmcnt of a horror. To win a game lilco that was 
worth the trouble Whether she would have contmued 
her efforts, had she knoum that the name of Evan 
Hamngton was then blozmg on a shop-front m Lymport, 
I cannot teU The possessor of tho name was m love, 
and did not reflect. 

S miling adieu to the ladies, bowing to the gentlemen, 
and apprehendmg all the homage they would pour out 
to her condesoendmg beauty when she had Irft them, 
the Countess’s graceful hand gave tho signal for Beckley 

She stopped the coachman ere the wheels had rolled 
off the mufflmg turf, to enjoy one glimpse of Evan and 
Rose ndmg together, with the httle maid on her pony 
in the rear How smtable they seemed I how happy ! 
She had brought them together after many difficulties . 

^might it not be ® It was surely a thing to be hoped for I 
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Bose, galloping freshly, was saying to Evan : * Why 
did you out off your moustache * ' 

He, neck and neck with her, replied : ‘ You complained 
of it in Portugal ’ 

And she • ‘ Portugal’s old tunes now to me — and I 
always love old times. I ’m sorry 1 And, oh, Evan I 
did you really do it for me ® ’ 

And really, just then, flying through the air, close to 
the darling of his heart, he had not the courage to spoil 
that dehcious question, hut dallying with the he, he 
looked in her eyes lingeringly. 

This picture the Countess contemplated. Close to her 
carriage two young gentlemen-onoketers were strolling, 
while Eallowfield gamed breath to decide which men to 
send in first to the wickets 

One of these stood suddenly on tiptoe, and pomting 
to the pair on horseback, oned, with the vivacity of 
astonishment 

‘ Look there < do you see that ^ What the deuce is 
httle Eosey doing with the tailor-fellow ^ ’ 

The Countess, though her cheeks were blanched, gazed 
calmly m Demogorgon’s face, took a mental impression 
of the speaker, and again signalled for Beckley. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE OOtniTESS DESOBIBES THE FIELD OF ACnOE 

Now, to clear up a pomt or two You may think the 
Comic Muse is strainmg human nature rather toughly in 
makmg the Countess de Saldar rush open-eyed mto the 
3 aws of Demogorgon, dreadful to her She has seen her 
biother pomted out unmistakeably as the tailor-fellow. 
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There is yet timo to oast him off or fly with him. Is it 
her extra nrfliTinrv heroism unpellmg her onward, or 
inlatuated. rashness ® or is it her mere animal love of 
conflict * 

. ^ The, Cpuntess de Saldar, like other adventurers, has 
' ' hejste They who possess nothmg on earth, have a nght 
to claim a portion of the heavens In_resolute hands, 
much may be done with a star As it has empires m its 
gift, so may it have heiresses. The Countess’s star had 
not blinked balefuUy at her. That was one reason why 
she went straight on to Beckley. 

Agam the Countess was a bom general With her 
star above, with certam advantages secured, with 
battahons of lies disoiplmed and zealous, and with one 
clear prize m view, besides other undeveloped benefits 
dimly shadowing forth, the Ctountess threw herself head« 
long mto the enemy’s country 

But, that you may not tjiii^ too highly of this lady, I 
must add that the tsyial ieason was the exqitmg cause 
— as m many great enterprises , This was nothmg more 
than the simple desire to beJocated,^]f but for a day or 
two, on the footing of her prraent' rank, m the English 
country-house of an offshoot of oui aristocracy. She 
who had moved m the first society of a foreign capital 
— who had mamed a Count, a minister of Jns sovereign, , 
had enjoyed dehoious high-bred badimge with refulgehtl , 
' ambassadors, could boast the friendship of duchesses,* 
and had been the amiable receptacle of their pardonable 
folhes, she who, moreover, heartily despised things 
English — this lady espenenced thnlls of proud pleasure 
at the prospect of bemg welcomed at a third-iate English 
mansion. But then, that mansion was Beckley Court. 
(tSVe return to our first ambitaons, as to our first loves ’ 
not that they are dearer to us, — ijuit that delusion our 
npened loves and mature ambitions are probably closest 
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to our hearts, as they deserve to be — but we return to 
them because our youth has a hold on us which it asserts 
whenever a disappointment knocks us down. Our old 
loves (with the bad natures I know in them) ate always 
lurking to avenge themselves on the new by tempting us 
to a httle retrograde infidehtyj A sohool^l in EaUow- 
field, the tailbr’s daughter, sighed for the bliss of 
Beokley Court. Beokley Court was her Elysium ere the 
ardent femimne bram conceived a loftier summit. Fallen 
from that attained emmenoe, she sighed anew for Beckley 
Court Nor was this mere spmtual longing , it had its 
material side. At Beokley Court she could fed her 
foreign rank. Movmg with our nobdity as an equal, 
she could feel that the short dazzhng ghtter of her 
career was not illusory, and had left her something sohd , 
not com of the realm exactly, but yet gold. She could 
not feel this m the Oogglesby saloons, among pitiable 
bourgeoises — ^middle-class people daily soiled by the 
touch of tradesmen I They dragged her down. Their 
very homage was a mockery.^ 

Let the Countess have due credit for still allowmg 
Evan to visit Beokley Court to follow up his chance. 
If Demogorgon betrayed her there, the Count was her 
protector . a woman rises to her husband. But a man 
is what he is, and must stand upon that. She was 
positive Evan had committed himself in some manner. 
As it did not suit her to think so, she at once encouraged 
an unagmary conversation, in which she took the argu- 
ment that it was quite impossible Evan could have been 
so mad, and others instanced his youth, his wrong- 
headed perversity, his ungenerous disregard for his 
devoted sister, and his known weakness . she replying, 
that undoubtedly they were nght so far : but that he 
could not have said he himself was that homble thing, 
because he was nothing of the sort : which faith in 
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Evan’s stedfast adherence to facts, nltunately silenced 
the phantom opposition, and gamed the day 

With admiration let us behold the Countess de Saldar 
ahghtmg on the gravel sweep of Beckley Court, the foot- 
man and butler of the enemy boivmg obseqmous welcome 
to the most potent visitor Beckley Court has ever yet 
embraced. 

The despatches of a general being usually acknowledged 
to be the safest sources from which the historian of a cam- 
paign can draw, I proceed to set forth a letter of the 
Countess de Saldar, forwarded to her sister, Hemet 
Cogglesby, three mornings after her arrival at Beckley 
Court , and which, if it should prove false m a few par- 
ticulars, does nevertheless lot us mto the state of the 
Countess’s mmd, and gives the result of that general’s 
first inspection of the field of action The Countess’s 
epistolary English does small credit to her Eallowfield 
education , but it is feminine, and flows more than her 
ordinary speech Besides, leaders of men have always 
notonously been above the honours of grammar. 

' Mt deabbst Habbibt, 

‘ Your note awaited me No sooner my name an- 
nounced, than servitors m yellow hvery, with powder and 
buckles started before me, and bowmg one presented it on 
a salver. A venerable butler — most impressive I led the 
way. In future, my dear, let it be de Saldar de Sancorvo 
That IS our title ly i igJits, and it may as well be so m 
England. Enghsh Countess is certainly best Always 
put the de But let us be systematic, as my poor Silva 
says He would be m the way here, and had better not 
come tiU I see somethmg he can do Silva has great 
rehanoe upon me The farther he is from Lymport, my 
dear > — and imagme me, Hamet, dnvmg through Fallow- 
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field to BccKloy Comt ' I gave one peep at. Dubbins’s, 
as 1 pn^^scd The school still goes on. I sn« tbreo little 
girl« skijiping, and the old sning-polc. Sn^iiXARV for 
VOL'^'O uiDiES ns blight ns ever 1 I should have lilted to 
have kissed (he ehiklron nnd given them bonbons and a 
holiday. 

‘How sparing yon English arc of your crests nnd amis ' 
I fiillv expeeted to see the Joccljms' over my bed , but no 
— four posts totally n ithoiit ornament 1 (Sleep, indeed, 
rnwt bo the result of dire fatigue in such a bed The 
JoceljTi crest is a han k in jesses. The Elbuinc aims are, 
0) , three falcons on a field icr/. How heraldry reminds 
me of poor Papa * tho evenings wo used to spend with 
him, nhen he staj’cd at home, studying it so diligently 
under his directions ' We never shall ogam I Sir Franks 
Jocelyn IS the third son of Lord Elburnc, made a Baronet 
for his patriotic support of the Almistry in a time of great 
trouble Tho people are Bomelmes grateful, my dear 
Lord Elbume is the fourteenth of his line — origmally 
simple country squires. They talk of the Roses, but we 
need not go so very far back as that I do not quite 
understand uliy a Lord’s son should condescend to a 
Baronetcy. Precedence of some soit for bis lady, I sup- 
pose I have yet to learn whether she ranks by his birth, 
or bis present title. If so, a young Baronetcy cannot 
possibly be a gain. One thing is certain. She cares 
very httle about it. She is inosi ccccnfnc But remember 
what I have told you. It will be serviceable when you 
are speakmg of the family 

‘ The dinner-hour, six It would no doubt be full seven 
in Town I am convinced you are half-an-houi too early. 
I had the post of honour to the nght of Sir Franks. Evan 
to the right of Lady Jocelyn. Most fortunately he was 
in the best of spirits — quite bnlhant. I saw the eyes of 
that sweet Rose glisten. On the other side of me sat my 
M 
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pet diplomatist, and I gave him one or Wo pohtioal secrets 
which astonished him Of course, my dear, I was 
wheedled out of them His contempt for our weak m- 
tellects IS mefiahle But a woman must now and then 
mgratiate herself at the expense of her sex This is 
perfectly legitunate Tory pohcy at the table The 
Opposition, as Andrew says, not represented So to 
show that we were human beings, we differed among our- 
selves, and it soon became clear to me that Lady Jocelyn 
IS the rankest of Radicals My secret suspicion is, that 
she is a person of no birth whatever, wherever her money 
came from A fine woman — yes , still to be admired, I 
suppose, by some kmd of men , but totally wantmg m 
the essentially feminme atteaotions. 

‘There was no party, so to say I will describe the 
people present, beginning with the migmficanU. 

'First, Mr Parsley, the curate of Beckley, He eats 
everything at table, and agrees with eveiythmg A most 
excellent orthodox young clergyman Except that he 
was nearly choked by a fish-bone, and could not qmte 


her desire to laugh till the time for our retirement — ^he 
made no sensation I saw her eyes watermg, and she is 
not clever m tummg it off In Huti nobody ever equalled 
dear Papa I attribute the attack almost entirely to the 


the Established Church wear But, my dear, I have hved 
too long away from them to wish for an instant the 
lightest change m anything they thmk, say, or do The 
mere sight of this young man was most refreslnng to my 
spirit He may be the shepherd of a flock, this poor 
Mr Parsley, but he is a sheep to one young person 
Mr Drummond Forth A great favounte of Lady 
Jocelyn’s , an old friend He went with them to the 
East. Nothing improper. She is too cold for that. He 
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is fair -with regular features, very self-possessed, and ready 
— your Enghsh notions of gentlemanly. But none of your 
men treat a ■vroman cm a woman. We are either angek, or 
good fellows, or heaven knows what that is bad. No ex- 
quisite dehcacy, no insinuatmg softness, mixed with re- 
spect, none of that havering over the border, as Papa used 
to say, none of that happy indefimteness of manner which 
seems to declare “ I would love you if I might,” or “ I do, 
but I dare not teU,” even when engaged m the most tnvial 
attentions — ^handmg a footstool, remarking on the soup, 
etc. You none of you know how to meet a woman's smile, 
or to engage her eyes without boldness — to slide o^ them, 
as it were, gracefully. Evan alone can look between the 
eyelids of a woman. I have had to correct him, for to me 
he quite exposes the state of his heart towards dearest 
Rose She listens to Mr Eorth with evident esteem. In 
Portugal we do not understand young ladies having male 
friends. 

'Hamilton Jocelyn— all politics. The staff English- 
man Not a shade of manners. He mvited me to dnnk 
wine. Before I had finished my bow his glass was empiy 
— ^the man was telhng an anecdote of Lord Livelyston 1 
You may be sure, my dear, I did not say I had seen his 
lordship. 

‘ S 63 raiour Jocelyn, Colonel of Hussars He did nothmg 
but sigh for the cold weather, and hunting. All I envied 
him was his moustache for Evan. Will you beheve that 
the ridiculous boy has shaved I 

‘ Then there is Melville, my dear diplomatist , and here 
is another instance of our Harrmgton luck He has the 
gout in his right hand , he can only ]ust hold kmfe and 
fork, and is interdicted Port-wine and penmanship. The 
dinner was not concluded before I had arrai^ed that Evan 
should resume (gratuitously, you know) his post of secre- 
tary to him So here is Evan fixed at BecHey Court as 
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long as Melville stays Talbng of him, I am horrified 
suddenly They call him the great Md I 

‘ Sn Eranhs is most estimable, I am sure, as a man, and 
redolent of excellent quahties— a beautiful disposition, 
very handsome. He has just ns much and no more of the 
English polish one ordmarily meets When he has given 
me soup or fish, bowed to me over wme, and asked a con- 
ventional question, he has done with me. I should 
imagme his opmions to be extremely good, for they are 
not a multitude 

' Then his lady — but I have not grappled with her yet 
Now for the women, for I qmte class her inth the opposite 
sex. 

‘ You must know that before I retued for the night, I 
mduced Connmg to think she had a bad head-ache, and 
Rose lent me her lady’s-maid— they call the oreaturePoUy 
A temble talker. She would tell aU about the family 
Rose has been speakmg of Evan. It would have looked 
better had she been quiet — ^but then she is so English ' ’ 

Here the Countess breaks off to say, that from where she 
IS writmg, she can see Rose and Evan walkmg out to the 
cypress avenue, and that no eyes are on them , great 
praise being given to the absence of suspicion m the 
Jocelyn nature 

The co m mu m cation is resumed the night of the same 
day. 


Two day's at Beckley Court are over, and that strange 
sensation I had of bemg an mtruder escaped from Dub- 
bms s, and expeotmg every instant the old schoolmistress 
to call for me, and expose me, and take me to the dark 
room, is quite vanished, and I feel quite at home, qmte 
happy ^^yan isbehavmg well. Quite the young noble- 
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admirable '(nth the men— easy, and talks of sport and 
politics, and makes the proper use of Portugal. He has 
quite won the heart of his sister. Heaven smiles.on us, 
dearest Harnet • 

‘We must be favoured, my dear, for Evan is very 
troublesome — distressingly inconsiderate > I left him for 
a day — ^remaining to comfort poor Mama — and on the 
road he picked up an object he had known at school, and 
this creature, in shameful garments, is seen in the field 
where Rose and Evan are ridmg — in a dreadful hat — 
Rose might well laugh at it I — ^he is seen ninmng away 
from an old appU woman, whose frmt he had consumed 
without means to hquidate , but, of course, he rushes 
bolt up to Evan before all his grand company, and claims 
acquaintance, and Evan was base enough to acknowledge 
bun ' He disengaged himself so fax well by tossmg his 
purse to the wretch, but if he knows not how to cvi, I 
assure him it wiU be his rum Resolutely he must cast 
the dust off his shoes, or he will be dragged down to their 
level By the way, as to hands and /ee(, companng him 
’(vith the Jocelyn men, he has every mark of better blood. 
Not a question about it. As Papa would say— TTe have 
Nature’s proofs. 

‘ Looking out on a beautiful lawn, and the moon, and 
all sorts of trees, I must now teU you about the ladies here. 

‘ Conning undid me to-night While Conning remams 
unattached, Conning is hkely to be serviceable If Evan 
would only gtve her a crumb, she would be his most faithful 
dog. I fear he cannot be induced, and Conning wiU be 
snapped up by somebody else. You know how suscept- 
ible she IS behind her primness — she wiU be of no use on 
earth, and I shall find excuse to send her backimmediately. 
After aU, her appearance here was aU that was wanted. 

‘ Mrs MelviUe and her dreadful juvenile are here, as you 
may imagine — the complete Englishwoman I smile on 
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her, hut I could laugh To see the crow's-feet uuder her 
eyes on her white skin, and those ringlets, is really too 
ndioulous. Then there is a Miss Carrington, Lady 
Jocelyn’s cousin, aged thirty-two — if she has not tampered 
with the register of hei birth I should think her equal 
to it Betiveen dark and fair Always m love with some 
man. Conning tells me she hears Rose’s maid, Polly, 
hmted the same She has a httle money 
'But my sympathies have been excited by a httle 
cnpplfr— a mece of Lady Jocelyn’s and the favounte 
grand-daughter of the rich old Mrs Bonner — also here — 
Juhana Bonner Her age must be twenty. You would 
take her for ten In spite of hei immense expectations, 
the Jocelyns hate her They can hardly be civil to her 
It IS the poor child’s temper She has already begun to 
watch dear Evan — certainly the handsomest of the men 
here as yet, though I grant you, they are well-grown men, 
these J ocelyns, for an untravelled Englishwoman I fear, 
dear Harriet, we have been dreadfully deceived about 
Rose. The poor child has not, m her own right, much 
more than a tenth part of what we supposed, I fear It 
was that Mrs Melville I have had occasion to notice her 
qmet boasts here She said this mormng, “ when Mel is 
m the Mmistiy he is not yet m Parhament I I feel 
quite angry with the woman, and she is not so cordial as 
she might be. I have her profile very frequently while I 
am conversmg with her 

With Grandmama Bonner I am excellent good fnends, 
^venerable silver hair, high caps, etc More of this most 
interesting Juhana Bonner by-and-by It is clear to me 
that Rose’s fortune is calculated upon the dear mvohd’s 
death 1 la not that harrowing * It shocks me to think 
of it 

Then there is Mrs Shome She is a Jocelyn — and 
Such a history l She marned a wealthy manufacturer — 
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bartered her blood for his money, and he failed, and here 
she resides, a bankrupt widow, petitioiung any man that 
may be willmg for his love and a decent home And — 
I say in chanty. 

‘ Mrs. Shome comes here to-morrow. She is at present 
with— guess, my dear I — with Lady Roseley. Do not be 
alarmed I have met Lady Roseley. She heard Evan’s 
name, and by that and the likeness I saw she knew at once, 
and I saw a trace m her eyes. She gave me a tacit assur- 
ance of it — she was engaged to dme here yesterday, and 
put it off — probably to grant us tune for composure. If 
she comes I do not fear her. Besides, has she not reasons ^ 
Providence may have designed her for a staunch ally — 1 
will not say, confederate. 

‘Would that Providence had fixed this beautiful 

mansion five hundred miles from L , though it were m 

a desolate region 1 And that remmds me of the Madre 
She is in health She always will be overbearingly robust 
tin the day we are bereft of her. There was some secret 
in the house when I was there, which I did not trouble 

to penetrate That httle Jane P was there— not 

improved 

‘Pray, be firm about Torquay. Estates mortgaged, 
but hopes of saving a remnant of the property Thrd 
son I Don't commit yourself there We dare not 
baronetize him. You need not ^eak it — imply. More 
can be done that way. 

‘ And remember, dear Harriet, that you must manage 
Andrew so that we may positively promise his vote to the 
Mimstry on dU questions when Parhament next assembles. 
I understood from Lord lavelyston, that Andrew’s vote 
would be thoi^ht much of A most amusmg nobleman i 
He pledged himself to nothmg l But we are above such 
a thing as a commercial transaction He must counten- 
ance Silva, Women, my dear, have sent out armies — 
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why not fleds * Do not spare me your utmost aid in my 
esteemity, my dearest sister. 

‘ As for Strike, I refuse to speak of him. He is msnfier- 
able and next to useless. How can one talk with any con- 
fidence of relationship with a Major of Marines ’ VTien I 
lefieot on what he is, and his conduct to Carolme, I hare 
inscrutable longings to slap his face. Tell dear Carry her 
husband’s fnend — ^the chairman or somethmg of that 
wonderful company of Strike’s — you know — the Duke of 
Belfield is coming here He is a blood-relation of the 
Elbnmes, therefore of the Jocelyns It will not matter at 
all Breweries, I find, are qmte m esteem m your 
Ei^nd It was highly commendable m his Grace to 
visit yon. Did he come to see the Major of Matmes * 
Carolme is certainly the lovehest woman I ever beheld, 
and I forgive her now the pangs of jealousy she used to 
make me feel 

' Andrew, I hope, has received the most kmd mvitations 
of the J ooelyns He rmst come Melville must talk with 
him about the votes of his abommable brother m Eallow- 
flcld We must elect Melville and have the family in- 
debted to us But pray be careful that Andrew speaks not 
a word to his odious brother about our location here It 
would set him dead against these hospitable Jocelyns 
It will perhaps be as well, dear Harriet, if you do not ac- 
company Andrew. You would not be able to account for 
him quite thoroughly Do as you like — I do but advise, 
and you know I may be trusted — ^for our sakes, dear one ! 
I am workmg for Carry to come with Andrew Beautiful 
women alwaj^ welcome A prodigy i — ^if they wish to 
astonish the Duke Adieu I Heaven bless your babes 1 ’ 

The mght passes, and the Countess pursues 

Awakened by your fresh note from a dream of Evan on 

orsebaok, and a multitude haihng him Count Jocelyn for 
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Fallofl'field ' A monung dream. They might desire that 
he shotild change his name , but “ Count " is preposter- 
ous, though it may conceal somethmg. 

‘ You say Andrew will come, and talk of his bringing 
Caroline Anything to give our poor darling a respite from 
her brute. You deserve great credit for your managmg 
of that dear httle good-natured piece of obstinate man. 
I will at once see to prepare dear Caroline's welcome, 
and trust her stay may be prolonged in the interest of 
common humamty. They have her story here abeady 
‘ Conning has come in, and says that young Mr. Harry 
Jocelyn will be here this mormng from Fallowheld, where 
he has been cricketing. The family have not spoken of bun 
in my hearmg. He is not, I think, m good odour at home 
— a scapegrace. Hose's maid, PoEy, quite flew out when 
I happened to mention him, and broke one of my laces. 
These English maids are domesticated savage animals. 

‘My chocolate is sent up, exquisitely concocted, in 
plate of the purest quahty— lovely httle silver cups 1 I 
have abeady qmte set the fashion for the ladies to have 
chocolate m bed. The men, I hear, complain that there 
is no lady at the breakfast-table They have Miss 
Carrington to supenntend I read, m the subdued satis- 
faction of her eyes (completely without colour), how much 
she thanks me and the institution of chocolate in bed. 
Poor Miss Carrington is no match for her opportunities. 
One may give them to her without dread. 

‘ It is ten on the Sabbath mom The sweet church- 
bells are rmgmg It seems like a dream. There is nothing 
but the rehgion attaches me to England , but ihat — is not 
that everything ^ How I used to sigh on Sundays to hear 
them in Portugal < 

‘I have an idea of instituting toEette-reoeptions. 
They wfll not please Shss Carrington so weE 
‘ Howto the peaceful viEage church and divine worship. 
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Adieu, my dear I Joss my fingers to Silva Make no 
effort to amuse him He is always occupied Bread' 

^he asks no more Atou ' Carry will be invited with 

your little man ... You unhappily unable She, 
the sister I pme to see, to show her worthy of my praises 
Ei^peotation and excitement ' Adieu 1 ’ 

Filled with pleasing emotions at the thought of the 
service m the qmet village chmoh, and worsbippmg m the 
pnnoipal pew, under the blazonry of the Jocelyn arms, 
the Countess sealed her letter and addressed it, and then 
exammed the name of Cogglesby , which plebeian name, 
it struck her, would not sound well to the memals of 
Beokley Court While she was dehberatmg what to do 
to conceal it, she heard, through her open wmdow, the 
voices of some young men laughmg She beheld her 
brother pass these young men, and bow to them She 
beheld them stare at him without at all returning his 
salute, and then one of them — ^the same who had filled 
her ears with venom at FaUowfield — turned to the others 
and laughed outrageously, orymg 

‘ By Jove 1 this comes it strong Fancy the smpocraoy 
here — eh * ’ 

What the others said the Countess did not wait to hear 
She put on her bonnet hastdy, tiled the effect of a peouhar 
smile m the mirror, and lightly ran down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XV 

A OArTUBB 

Tee three youths were standmg m the portico when the 
Countess appeared among them. She smgled out him 
who was specially obnoxious to her, and sweetly mquired 
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the direction to the village post. With the renomed 
gallantrj- of his nation, ho offered to accompany her, but 
presently, with a different exhibition of the same, pro- 
posed that they should spare themselves the tiouble by 
dropping the letter she held prominently, in the bag. 

‘ Thanks,' murmured the Countess, ‘ I utU go.' Upon 
which his eager air subsided, and he fell mto an awkward 
silent march at her side, lookmg so like the victim he was 
to be, that the Countess could have emulated his power of 
laughter 

‘And you are Jlr, Harry Jocelyn, the very famous 
cricketer ’ ’ 

He answered, glancing back at his fnends, that he was, 
but did not know about the ‘ famous ' 

‘ Oh ' but I saw you — saw you bit the ball most 
beautifully, and dearly wished my brother had an equal 
abihty. Brought up in the Court of Portugal, he is barely 
Engbsh. There they have no manly sports You saw 
him pass you ^ ’ 

‘ TTim ! Who * ’ asked Harry. 

‘ My brother, on the lawn, this moment. Your sweet 
sister’s friend. Your uncle MelviUe's secretary ' 

‘ What 's his name 1 ' said Harry, in blunt perplexity. 

The Countess repeated his name, which m her pronunci- 
ation was ‘ Hawmgton,' addmg, ‘ That was my brother I 
am his sister. Bteive you heard of the Countess de Saldar ? 

‘ Countess ! ’ muttered Harry. ‘ Dash it I here 's a 
mistake.' 

She contmued, with elegant fan-hke motion of her 
gloved fingers ‘ They say there is a hkeness between us. 
The dear Queen of Portugal often remarked it, and in her 
it was a compliment to me, for she thought my brother a 
modd ! You I should have known from your extreme 
resemblance to your lovely young sister ' 

Coarse food, but then Harry was a youthful English- 
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man , and the Counteas dieted the vanity according to 
the nationahty. With good nine to n ash it doivn, one 
can Bwallon' anything The Countess lent him her ej'cs 
for that purpose . eyes that had a hquid gbw under the 
dove-hke drooping hds. It was a principle of hers, 
pampering our poor sex with swinish solids or the hghtest 
ambrosia, never to let the accompanying cordial be other 
than of the finest quahty She knew that cloivns, even 
more than aristocrats, are flattered by the inebriation of 
dehoate celestial hquors 

‘ Now,' she said, after Harry had gulped as much of the 
dose as she ohose to admmister direct from the founts, 
‘ you must accord me the favour to tell me all about your- 
self, for I have heard much of 3'ou, Sir Harry Jocelyn, and 
you have excited my woman’s mtercst Of me you know 
nothmg ’ 

' Haven’t I « ’ oned Hany, speakmg to the pitch of his 
new warmth ‘ My uncle Melville goes on about you tre- 
mendously — makes his wife as jealous as fire How could 
I teU that was your brother * ’ 

‘Tour uncle has deigned to allude to me » ’ said the 
Countess, meditatively ‘ But not of him— of you. Sir 
Harry ' What does he say * ’ 

‘ Says you ’re so clever you ought to be a man.' 

‘ Ah I generous I ’ exclanned the Countess ' The idea, 
I think, IS novel to him Is it not * ’ 

‘ Well, I behove, from what I hear, he didn’t back you 
for much over in Lisbon,’ said veracious Harry 
‘ I fear he is deceived m me now. I fear I am hut a 
woman— I am not to he " backed ” But you are not 
talking of yourself ’ 

^ Oh ' never mind me,’ was Harry’s modest answer 
But I do Try to rmagme me as clever as a man, and 
talk to me of your doings Indeed 1 will endeavour to 
comprehend you.’ 
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Tluw humble, the Countess bade him give her his arm. 
Ho stuck it out with abrupt eagerness 
'Not against my cheek.' She laughed forgivmgly. 
' And you need not start back half-a-mile,’ she pur- 
sued with plain humour • ‘ and please do not look irre- 
solute and awlvward — It is not necessary,’ she added. 
' There i ’ and she settled her fingers on him, ‘ I am glad I 
can find one or two things to mstraet you in. Begm. 
You are a great cricketer. What else i ' 

Ay ! what else ? Harry might well say he had no wish 
to tall: of himself. He did not know even how to give 
his arm to a lady I The first flattery and the subsequent 
chidmg clashed m his elated soul, and caused him to deem 
himself one of the blest suddenly overhauled by an m- 
specting angel and found wantmg . or, m his own more 
accurate style of reflection, ‘ What a ratthng fine woman 
this is, and what a deuce of a fool she must think me > ' 
The Countess leaned on his arm with damty languor. 

' You walk well,’ she said. 

Harry’s backbone stra^htened immediately. 

‘ N o, no ; I do not want you to be a dnil-sergeant. Can 
you not be told you are perfect without seekmg to im- 
prove, vain boy t You can cncket, and you can walk, 
and wiU very soon learn how to give your arm to a lady. 
I have hopes of you. Of your fnends, from whom I have 
ruthlessly dragged you, I have not much. Am I person- 
ally offensive to them, Sir. Hairy ? I saw them let my 
brother pass without returning his bow, and they in no 
way acknowledged my presence as I passed Are they 
gentlemen ^ ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, stupefied by the question ‘ One ’s 
Ferdinand Laxley, Lord Lesley’s son, heir to the title , 
the other ’s Wdham Harvey, son of the Chief Justice — 
both fnends of mine ’ 

‘ But not of your manners,’ interposed the Countess. 
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‘ I have not so much compunction ns I ought to have m 
divorcmg you from your associates for a fcir mmutes I 
I shall make a scholar of you m one or two essentials 
You do want pohsb. Have I not a right to take you m 
hand * I have defended you already.’ 

‘ Me ® ’ oned Hariy. 

‘ None other than Mr Harry Jocelyn. Will ho vouch- 
safe to me his pardon 1 It has been whispered m my ears 
that his ambition is to bo the Don Juan of a country 
distnot, and I have said for hnn, that however grovellmg 
his unebreoted tastes, ho is too tiuly noble to plume him- 
self upon the reputation they have prooured him. Why 
did I defend you ’ Women, you know, do not shrink 
from Don Juans— even provmcial Don Juans— as they 
should, perhaps, for their oivn sakes • You are all of you 
dangerous, if a woman is not atnotly on her guard But 
you will respect your champion, will you not * ’ 

Hany was about to reply ivith wonderful briskness. 
He stopped, and murmured boorishly that ho was sure ho 
was very much obhged 

Command of countenance the Countess possessed m 
common with her sex. Those faces on which we make 
them depend entwely, women can entirely control 
Keenly sensible to humour as the Countess was, her face 
sidled up to hiB immoveably sweet Hany looked, and 
looked away, and looked agam The poor fellow was so 
profoundly aware of his foolishness that he even doubted 
whether he was admired. 

The Countess tnfled with his English nature , quietly 
watched him bob between taggmg humihly and any con- 
ceit, and went on 

' Yes I I -ffiU trust you, and that is saymg veiy much, 
for what protection is a brother t I am alone here — 
defenceless I ’ 

Men, of oouise, grow virtuously zealous m an instant on 
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behalf of the lovely dame who teUs them hewitchmgly, she 
is alone and defenceless, with pitiful dimples round the 
dewy mouth that entreats their guardianslup and mercy I 
The provincial Don Juan found words — a sign of dearer 
sensations withm. He said * 

‘ Upon my honour, I ’d look after you better than fifty 
brothers I ' 

The Countess eyed him softly, and then allowed herself 
the luxury of a laugh. 

‘ No, no I it IS not the sheep, it is the wolf I fear ' 

And she went through a bit of the ooncludmg portion of 
the drama of Little Red Riding Hood very prettdy, and 
tickled him so that he became somewhat less afraid of her. 

' Are you truly so bad as report would have you to be, 
Mr Harry * ’ she asked, not at all m the voice of a censor. 

‘ Pray don’t think me — a — anything you wouldn’t have 
me,’ the youth stumbled mto an apt response. 

‘ We shall see,’ said the Countess, and varied her ad- 
miration for the noble creature beside her with gentle 
ejaculations on the beauty of the deer that ranged the 
park of Beckley Court, the grand old oaks and beeches, 
the clumps of flowenng laurel, and the noh air swarmmg 
Summer. 

She swept out her arm. ‘ And this most magnificent 
estate wiU be yours * How happy will she be who is led 
hither to reside by you, Mr Harry i ’ 

’ Mme * No , there ’s the bother,’ he answered, with 
unfeigned chagrm. ‘ Beckley isn’t Elbume property, you 
know It belongs to old Mrs Bonner, Rose’s grand- 
mama ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ mterjected the Countess, mdifferentlj’- 
‘I shall never get it — ^no chance,’ Harry pursued, 

‘ Lost my luck with the old lady long ago ’ Ho waxed 
excited on a subject that drew him from his shamefaced- 
ness. ‘ It goes to Juley Bonner, or to Rosey , it ’s a toss- 
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up wiuoli If I ’d stuck up to Juloj, I ought have bad a 
pretty fair chance. They wanted mo to, that ’s why I 
scout the premises. But fancy Juloy Bonner I ’ 

‘ You couldn’t, upon your honour I ' rhymed the 
Countess. (And Hairy let loose a dehghtod ‘ Ila > ha ! ’ 
as at a fine stroke of wit) ‘Arc we enamouicd of a 
beautiful maiden, Seuor Harry * ’ 

‘ Not a bit,’ he assured her eagerly ‘ I don’t know any 
girl I don’t care for ’em I don’t, really ’ 

The Countess impressively declared to luni that ho must 
be guided by her , and that she might the better act his 
momtress, she desired to hear the pedigree of the estate, 
and the exact relations m w hich it at present stood toward 
the Elbume family 

Glad of any theme he could speak on, Harry informed 
her that Beckley Couit was bought by his grandfather 
Bonner from the proceeds of a successful oil speculation 
‘ So we am’t much on that side,’ ho said 
‘Oil'’ was the Counter’s weary exclamation. ‘I 
imagmed Beckley Court to ho youi ancestral mansion 
Oil'’ 

Hany depreoatingly remarked that oil wms money 
‘ Yes,’ she rephed , ‘ but you are not one to mix od with 
your Elbume blood Let me see — oil I That, I conceive, 
IS grooeiy So, you are grocers on one side ' ’ 

Oh, come ' hang it ' ' cried Harry, tummg red 
‘ Am I leanmg on the grocer’s side, or on the lord’s ? ’ 
Harry felt dreadfully taken down ‘ One ranks with 
one’s father,’ he said 

Yes,’ observed the Countess, ‘ but you should ever be 
careful not to expose the grocer 'When I beheld my 
brother bow to you, and that your only return was to 
stare at him m rhat smguiar way, I was not aware of this, 
and could not account for it ’ 

I declare I 'm very sorry,’ said Harry, with a nettled 
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air. ' Do just let me tell you how it happened. We were 
at an inn, where there n as an odd old f eUow gave a supper , 
and there nns 3 'our brother, and another fellow— as 
thorough an upstart os I over met, and infernally im- 
pudent He got drinkmg, and wanted to fight us. Now 
I see it ! Your brother, to save his friend’s bones, said 
he was a tailor ' Of course no gentleman could fight a 
tailor , and it blew over with my saymg we 'd order our 
clothes of him ’ 

‘ Said 7ie uas a 1 ’ exclaimed the Countess, gazmg 

blankly. 

‘I don’t wonder at your feeUng annoyed,' returned 
Hany. ' I saw liim mth Rosey next day, and began to 
smell a rat then, but Laxley won’t give up the tailor 
He 'a as proud as Lucifer He wanted to order a smt of 
your brother to-day , but I said — ^not while he 's m the 
house, however he came here.’ 

The Countess had partially recovered They were now 
in the village street, and Harry pointed out the post-ofSoe. 

‘ Your (hvmation with regard to my brother’s most 
eocentno behaviour was doubtless correct,’ she said. 

‘ He wished to succour his wretched oompamon Any- 
where — ^it matters not to him what • — ^he alhes himself 
with miserable mortals He is the modem Samaritan. 
You should thank him for saving you on encounter with 
some low creature ’ 

Swaying the letter to and fro, she pursued archly . ‘ I 
can read your thoughts. You are dying to know to whom 
this dear letter is addressed ' ’ 

Instantly Harry, whose eyes had previously been qmte 
empty of expression, glanced at the letter wistfully. 

‘ Shall I tell you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, do ’ 

‘ It ’s to somebody I love.’ 

* Are you m love then ^ ’ was his disconcerted rejomder. 
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‘ Am I not mamed ^ * 

‘ Yes , but evei^' woman that 's married isn’t in love 
witb bor busbandj you know ' 

‘ Ob ' Don Juan of the provinces 1 ’ sbo cried, liolding 
tbe seal of tbe letter before him m playful reproof. ‘ Fie I 
‘ Come ' who is it ’ ’ Harry burst out. 

‘ I am not, surely, obbged to confess my coirespondence 
to you * Remember 1 * she laughed hghtiy, ‘ He already 
assumes the airs of a loid and master I You are rapid, 
Ml Hany’ 

' Won’t you really tell me * ' ho pleaded 
She put a comer of the letter m the box ' Must I * ’ 
All was done mth the archest elegance the beu ildenng 
oondeseonsion of a Goddess to a boor. 

‘ I don’t say you must, you know . but I should like to 
see it,’ returned Harry 

‘ There I ’ She showed him a ghmpso of ‘ Mrs ,' 
cleverly concealmg plebeian ‘ Cogglcsb}’,' and the letter 
shd into darkness ' Are you satisfied ^ ' 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, wondermg v by he felt a relief at the 
Bight of ‘ Mrs ’ wntten on a letter by a lady ho had only 
known half an hour 

‘ And now,’ said she, ‘ I shall demand a boon of yon, 
Mr Harry Wdl it bo accorded * ' 

She was hurriedly told that she might count upon him 
for whatever she chose to ask , and after much tnfimg 
and many exaggerations of the boon m question, he heaid 
that she had selected him as her oavaher for the day, and 
that he was to consent to accompany her to the village 
church 

Is it BO great a request, the desire that you should sit 
beside a sohtary lady for so shoit a space ^ ’ she asked, 
notmg his rueful visage 

Hany assured her he would be very happy, but hinted 
at the bother of having to sit and listen to that fool 
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of a Parsley ■ again assuring her, and with real earnest- 
ness, which the lady now afiected to doubt, that he would 
be extremely happy. 

‘ You know, I haven’t been there for ages,' he explamed. 

‘ I hear it 1 ’ she sighed, aware of the credit lus escort 
would bnng her in Beckley, and especially with Harry’s 
grandmama Bonner. 

They went together to the village church. The 
Countess took care to be late, so that all eyes beheld her 
stately march up the aosle, with her captive beside her 
Nor was her captive less happy then he professed he would 
be. Charming comic side-play, at the expense of Mr. 
Parsley, she mmgled with exceeding devoutness, and a 
senous attention to Mr Parsley’s discourse In her heart 
this lady really thought her confessed daily sins forgiven 
her by lie recovery of the lost sheep to Mr Parsley’s fold 

The results of this small passage of arms were, that 
Evan’s disclosure at Pallowfield was annulled m the mmd 
of Harry Jocelyn, and the latter gentleman became the 
happy slave of the Countess de Saldar. 


CHAPTER XVI 

LEADS TO A SMALL 8KIEMISH BETWEEN EOSE AND EVAN 

Ladt Jocelyn belonged properly to that order which the 
Sultans and the Roxalanas of earth combme to exclude 
from their httle games, under the designation of blues, 
or strong-mmded women a kmd, if genume, the least 
dangerous and staunchest of the sex, as poor fellows learn 
when the flippant and the frail fair have made mummies 
of them She had the frankness of her daughter, the same 
direct eyes and Arm step a face without shadows, though 
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no longer bright inth youth It ma}' be charged to her as 
one of the errors of her strong nund, that she behoved 
friendship piaotioablo between men and Momcn, j’oung or 
old. She knew the world pretty well, and v> as not amazed 
by extraordinary aeoidents , but as she herself contmued 
to be an example of her faith, n e must picsumo it natural 
that her delusion should cling to her She doomed 
Evan os her daughter’s friend, walked half-way across the 
room to meet him on his introduction to her, and Muth the 
simple words, ‘ I have heard of you,' let him see that ho 
stood upon his merits m her house Tho j'oung man's 
spint caught somethmg of hers even m their first inter- 
view, and at once mounted to that level Unconsciously 
he felt that she took, and u ould take him, for u hat he was, 
and he rose to his woith in tho society she piesidcd over. 
A youth like Evan could not perceive, that in loving this 
lady's daughter, and acceptmg the place she offered him, 
he was gmlty of a breach of confidence , or reflect, that 
her entire absence of suspicion imposed upon him a 
correspondmg honesty towaid her He fell mto a bhnd- 
ness Without dreammg for a moment that she designed 
to encourage his passion for Rose, he yet beheld himself m 
the hght she had cast on him , and, received as her 
daughter s friend, it seemed to hiTn not so utterly mon- 
strous that he might be her daughter's lover A haughty, 
a grand, or a too famihar manner, would have kept his 
eyes clearer on his true condition Lady Joeelyn spoke to 
his secret nature, and echpsed m his mmd the outuard 
aspects with which it was warrmg To her he was a 
gallant young man, a fit compamon for Bose, and when 
she and Sir Franks said, and showed hun, that they were 
glad to know bun, his heart swam in a flood of happmess 
they httle suspected 

This was another of the many forms of mtoxication 
to which cwoumstances subjected the poor lover In 
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Fallo\7field, among impertinent young men, Evan's pride 
proclaimed him a tailor At Beokley Court, acted on by 
one genuine soul, he forgot it, and felt elate in his man- 
hood. Tlie shades of Tailordom dispersed like fog before 
the full South-west breeze. When I say he forgot it, the 
fact was present enough to him, but it became an outward 
fact : he had ceased to feel it within hnn. It was not a 
portion of his being, hard as Mrs. Mel had struck to fix it. 
Consequently, though ho was in a far worse plight than 
when he parted with Rose on board the Jocasta, he felt 
much less of an impostor now. This may have been 
partly because he had endured his struggle with the 
Demogorgon the Countess painted to him in such frightful 
colours, and found him human after aU ; but it was mainly 
owing to the hearty welcome Lady Jocelyn had extended 
to him as the friend of Rose. 

Loving Rose, he nevertheless allowed his love no tender 
hberties. The eyes of a lover are not his own , but his 
hands and bps are, till such tune as they are claimed The 
sun must smile on us with peculiar warmth to woo us forth 
utterly — pluck our hearts out. Rose smiled on many. 
She smiled on Drummond Forth, Perdmand Laxley, 
William Harvey, and her brother Harry , and she had the 
same eyes for all ages. Once, previous to the arrival of 
the latter three, there was a change m her look, or Evan 
fancied it They were going to nde out together, and 
Evan, coming to his horse on the gravel walk, saw her 
talking with Drummond Forth He mounted, awaiting 
her, and either from a slight twinge of jealousy, or to mark 
her dainty tread with her riding-habit drawn above her 
heels, he could not help turning his head occasionally. 
She listened to Drummond with attention, but presently 
broke from him, crying : ‘ It 's an absurdily. Speak to 
them yourself— I shall not.' 

On the ride that day, she began prattling of this and 
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that with the careless glee that hccamo her n ell, and then 
sank into a reverie Betwccnwhilcs her ei’os had raised 
tumults in Evan's breast by dropping on him m a sort of 
questioning way, as if she viishcd him to speak, or wished 
to fathom somethmg she would rathci have unspoken. 
Ere they had finished their ndo, she tossed off wha t bui den 
may have been on her ramd as hghtly as a stiay lock from 
her .shoulders He thought that the smgular look re- 
curred It charmed him too much foi him to speculate 
on it 

The Countess's opportune ally, the gout, which had 
reduced the Hon Melville Jocel}Ti’s nght hand to a state 
of uselessness, served her with her bi other equally for, 
havmg volunteered his services to the invalided diplo- 
matist, it excused his stay at Beckloy Court to himself, 
and was a mask to his mtimacy wutli Rose, besides earning 
him the thanks of the family Hariy Jocelyn, released 
from the wmg of the Countess, came straight to him, and 
in a rough kmd of way bogged Evan to overlook his rude- 
ness 

‘ You took us all in at Eallowficld, except Drummond,' 
he said ‘ Drummond would have it 3 'on were joking I 
see it now And you 're a confoundedly clover fellow into 
the bargam, or you wouldn’t be quiU-driving for Uncle 
Mel Don’t be uppish about it— will you « ’ 

You have nothmg to fear on that pomt,’ said Evan, 
TPith which promise the peace was signed betw een them 
Diummond and Wilham Harvey were cordial, and just 
laughed over the moident Laxley, however, held aloof 
His retention of ideas once formed befitted his rank and 
station 

Some trifimg qualms attended Evan's labours with the 
diplomatist , but these were merely occasioned by the 
iteration of a paitioular phrase Mr Goren, an enthusi- 
astio tailor, had now and then thrown out to Evan stirnng 
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l)in!" <M nn iiunHioti ho rlmmctl ; tlio d^covory of a 
Pal-nico ill BroocliO' : apparontlv (lie jiliilo'soplicr’a sloiie 
of ilic (ailor crafi, a •■ccrol that ‘should cimiic liaimoiiy 
of outimo (o 1 iio por-on and an induhitahlu nccoinmodatiou 
1o iho iiio-.t difliciilt K'jr-i. 

Einco Adniii’- rxpiil-ioii, il accnicd, Iho tailors of this 
v.ildcnio i had l>con in 'carcli of it But like Iho doctoie 
of this waldonie-''. their “scicnco knew no apccifio ■ like the 
Jlciii Ionian workm'’ii oiiulton with eonfiiisKin of tongues, 
tho\ had hut one word in common, and that word was 
‘ cut.' Air. norm contended that to cut was not the key 
of the .«ci<>nce . hut to find a Balance was An artistic 
admirer of tlic frame of man, Mr. Goicn was not wanting 
in veneration for the individual who liad arisen to do it 
justice He spoke of his Balance with supremo solf- 
npprcciafion. Afor less so the Honourable JlclviUe, who 
profe.ssed to have discovered the Balance of Power, at 
home and abroad. It was a capital Balance, but mfonor 
to Air Goren’s. The latter gentleman guaranteed a 
Balance with motion whereas one step not only upset 
the Honourable AfelviUe’s, but shattered the limbs of 
Europe Let us admit, that it is easier to fit a- man’s legs 
than to compress expansive empires 

Evan enjoyed the doctoring of kingdoms quite as well as 
the diplomatist. It suited the latent grandeur of soul 
mhented by him from the great Jlel llo liked to prop 
Austria and arrest the Czar, and keep a watchful eye on 
France *, but the Honourable Melville’s deep-mouthed 
phrase conjured up to Mm a pair of colossal legs im- 
periously demanding their Balance liliewise At first the 
image scared Mm. In time he was enabled to smile it 
into phantom vagueness. The diplomatist diplomatically 
informed Mm, it might happen that the labours he had 
undertaken might be neither more nor less than education 
for a profession he might have to follow. Out of this, an 
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ardent imagmalaon, with the Countess do Saldnr for an 
interpreter, might construe a promise of some sort. 
Evan soon had high hopes What though his name blazed 
on a shop-front < The sun might yet illummo him to 
honour 1 

Where a young man is gettmg into dehcato relations 
with a young woman, the more of his sex the better— they 
serve as a bhnd , and the Countess haded fresh arrivals 
warmly. Thera was Sw John Lonng, Dorothy’s father, 
who had manned the eldest of the daughters of Lord 
Elbume A widower, handsome, and a flut, he capitu- 
lated to the Countess instantly, and u os played off against 
the provincial Don Juan, who had reached that point uith 
her when youths of his desenption make bashful confid- 
ences of their successes, and receive dehcious chidmge for 
their naughtmess— rebukes which give immeasurable 
rebounds Then came Sir. Gordon Gramc, with his 
daughter. Miss Jenny Grame, an early fnend of Bose’s, 
and numerous others For the present. Miss Isabella 
Current need only bo chromcled among the visitors — a 
sprightly maid fiftj' years old, inthout a ivnnJde to show 
for it — the Aunt Bel of fifty houses where there were 
young women and httle bop Aunt Bel had quick mt 
and capital anecdotes, and tapped them out aptly on a 
sparkhng tongue with exquisite instmct for climax and 
when to strike for a laugh. No sooner had she entered the 
hall than she announced the proximate arrival of the Duke 
of Belfield at her heels, and it was known that his Grace 
was as sure to follow as her httle dog, who was far better 
paid for his devotion 

The dinners at Beokley Court had hitherto been rather 
languid to those who were not mtngumg or mivingr young 
love with the repast Miss Current was an admirable 
Mutral, sent, as the Countess fervently beheved, by 
Providence. Tdl now the Countess had drawn upon her 
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own resources to amuse the company, and she had been 
obhged to restram herself from doing it with that unctuous 
feeling for rank which wanned her Portuguese sketches m 
low sociely and among her sisters. She retired before 
Miss Current and formed audience, glad of a rehef to her 
inventive labour. While Miss Current and her ephemerals 
lightly skimmed the surface of human life, the Countess 
worked m the depths Vanities, passions, prejudices 
beneath the surface, gave her full emplojrment How 
naturally poor Juhana Bonner was moved to mistake 
Evan’s compassion for a stronger sentiment 1 The 
Countess eagerly assisted Providence to shuffle the com- 
pany mto their proper places. Harry Jocelyn was 
moodily happy, but good , greatly improved m the eyes 
of his grandmama Bonner, who attnbuted the change to 
the Countess, and partly forgave her the sinful consent to 
the conditions of her love-match with the foreign Count, 
which his pemtent wife had privately confessed to that 
strict Churohwoman 

‘ Thank Heaven that you have no children,' Mrs. 
Boimer had said; and the Countess humbly rephed 
‘ It IS indeed my remorseful consolation ' ’ 

‘ VTho knows that it is not your punishment 2 ’ added 
Mrs Bonner , the Countess weeping. 

She went and attended morning prayers in Mrs 
Bonner’s apartments, alone with the old lady ‘ To make 
up for lost time in Cathoho Portugal I ’ she explamed it 
to the household. 

On the morning after Miss Current had come to shape 
the party, most of the inmates of Beokley Court being at 
breakfast. Rose gave a lead to the conversation 

‘ Aunt Bel ' I want to ask you somethmg. We ’ve 
been makmg beta about you Now, answer honestly, 
we 're all friends. Why did you refuse all your offers 2 ’ 

‘ Qmte simple, child,’ rephed the unabashed ex-beauty. 
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• Amnttcroftnslc. IlibtHttcntx ‘.liillintM bolter tliftn ft 

sovereign.' , , , , 

Koso lookctl piirrlctl, but tlw men langbcil, find ].o-=n 

cvclftimcd , 

• Now I see ' ITov stupid I ftin 1 Yon nif eti. > mt may 
have fnonds nlien you me not married, ^^'oU, I think 
that 's the nisetl, after nil You don't lo^-e them, do 
you '> Pray, Hr Evan, arc r on thinking Aunt IStl might 
still alter her iniiid for somebodj, if •■ho l.ni w 1 ih viihio * 

‘ 1 uas prcsuniiiig to hope tliero might he i* place vacant 
among the l«ont},’ said Evan, bhglith how mg to both. 

‘ Am I pardoned * ’ 

‘ I like 3 ou ! ’ returned Aunt Bel, nodding at him. 
‘TlTicre do 3 ’ou eoiiio from? A 3 oiing man who ’ll let 
himseE go for small coin 's a jewel worth knowing ’ 

'Where do I come fiom ’ ’ drawled Ln^l^. 3 , who had 
been tapping an egg with a drearj evprc.-.ion 
‘Aunt Bel spoke to Jtr Harrington,' said Ko<e, 
pettishly. 

‘ Asked luni where ho came from,’ Ivnviey continued his 
drawl, ‘llo didn’t answer, so I thought it poblc for 
another of the twenty to strike in ' 

‘ I must thank you expressly,’ said Evan, and acliieved 
a cordial bow 

Eose gave Evan one of her bright looks, and then called 
the attention of Ferdinand Laxlo 3 ’ to the fact that ho had 
lost a particular bet made among them. 

‘ What bet ’ ’ asked Laxloy, ‘ About the profession ® ’ 
A stream of colour shot over Rose’s face Her eyes 
flew nervously from Laxloy to Evan, and then to Drum- 
mond. Lasley appeared pleased ns a man who has made 
a witty sally : Evan was outwardly calm, wliilo Drum- 
mond rephed to the mute appeal of Rose, b}’ saying . 

‘ Yes , we ’ve all lost But who could lut it * The 
lady admts no sovereign m our ses ’ 
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' So you VC been belting about me * ’ said Aunt Bel. 
‘ I ’ll settle the dispute. Let bun irho guessed “ Latin " 
pocket the stakes, and, if I guess hm, let him band them 
over to me ‘ 

' Excellent ' ’ cried Rose ‘ One did guess " Latm,” 
Aunt Bel > Non , tell us uhicb one it ivas.’ 

‘ Not you, my dear Yon guessed “ temper.” ’ 

‘ No ' you dreadful Aunt Bel t ’ 

‘ Let me see,’ said Aunt Bel, seriously. ‘ A young man 
mould not iiiarr)’ a woman mtb Latm, but would not 
guess it tbo mipednncnt. Gentlemen moderately aged 
are mad enough to sHp their heads under any yoke, but 

see the obstruction It was a man of forty guessed 

“Latm” I request the Hon Hamilton Everard Jocelyn 
to confirm it ' 

Amid laughter and exclamations Hamilton confessed 
himself the man who had guessed Latm to be the cause 
of Miss Current’s remauimg an old maid , Rose, crying 
‘ You really are too clever. Aunt Bel > ’ 

A divergence to other themes ensued, and then Miss 
Jenny Graine said . ' Isn’t Juley learning Latm * I 
should like to jom her while I ’m here.’ 

‘And so should I,’ responded Rose. ‘My fnend 
Evan is teaching her during the mtervals of his arduous 
diplomatic labours. Will you take us mto your class, 
Evan ® ’ 

‘ Don’t be sdly, girls,’ interposed Aunt Bel ‘ Do you 
want to graduate for my state with your eyes open * ’ 

Evan ob]eoted his poor quahfications as a tutor, and 
Aunt Bel remarked, that if Juley learnt Latm at all, she 
should have regular instruction. 

‘ I am quite satisfied,’ said Juley, quietly. 

‘ Of course you are,' Rose snubbed her cousin. ‘ So 
would anybody be. But Mama really was taUnng of a 
tutor for Juley, if she could find one. There ’s a school at 
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Bodlo)' , but thnt ’s too for for oni' of tbn raon to come 
over ’ 

A sobool atBodley I thought E^ nn, mid Ids probutionniy 
years at the Cudford Establishment rose before him ; niid 
theronith, for the first time «mco his residence nt Utcklcy, 
the figure of John Enilces. 

‘ There 's n friend of mine,’ ho said, nioiid, ‘ I think if 
Lady Jocelyn does \ush JIiss Bonner to learn Ijatin 
thoroughly, ho uotild do very well for the groiindnork, 
and would bo gind of the employment. He is s cry poor.' 

‘ If ho ’s poor, and a friend of yoiits, Evnn, v o 'll have 
him,’ said Rose ‘ no 'll iidc mid fetch him ’ 

‘ Yes,’ added Hiss Carrington, * lhal must be quite 
suiBcient qualification ’ 

Juliana nns not gazing gratcfiilU nl E\nn for his 
proposal 

Rose asked tho name of Evan's friend 

‘ His name is Raikcs,' ansnered Evan. ‘ I don't know 
where ho is non Ho may bo nt Fallon field. If Lady 
Jocelyn pleases, I mil ride over lo-dny and see ’ 

My dear Evan I ’ cried Rono, ‘ jou don’t mean thnt 
absurd figure wo san on tho oricket-field ? ’ Sho burst 
out laughing ‘Oh! what fun it will bo ' Let us have 
bun hole by all means ' 

1 1 shaU not bmg him to bo laughed nt,’ said Evan 

I will roraomber ho is your fnend,’ Rose returned 
emuroly , and again laughed, os she related to Jenny 
Graino tho oomio appearance Mr Raikes had presented 

La^ey waited for a pause, and then said • ‘ I have met 
this Mr Eaikes As a friend of tho family, I should 
protest against his admission hero in any ofiTioo 'whatever 
— mto the upper part of the house, at least Ho is not a 
gentleman ’ 

We dont want teachers to be gentlemen,’ obsoived 
Hose 
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‘ This fellow is the reverse/ Laxley pronounced, and 
desired Harry to confirm it , but Harry took a gulp of 
ooSee 

‘ Obhge me by recollecting that I have called him a 
friend of mine,’ said Evan. 

Eose murmured to him . ‘ Pray forgive me i I forgot.' 
Laxley hummed something about ‘ taste.’ Aunt Bel led 
from the theme by a hvely anecdote 

After breakfast the party broke mto knots, and 
canvassed Laxley's behaviour to Evan, which was gener- 
ally condemned. Eose met the youi^ men stroUing on the 
lawn , and, with her usual bluntness, accused Laidey of 
wishing to insult her fnend. 

' I speak to him — do I not * ' said Laxley. ‘ What 
would you have more * I admit the obligation of speak- 
ing to him when I meet him m your house Out of it — 
that ’s another matter ’ 

‘But what is the cause for your conduct to him, 
Eerdmand * ’ 

‘ By Jove 1 ' cried Harry, ‘ I wonder he puts up with it ; 
I wo^dn’t. I ’d have a shot with you, my boy ’ 

‘ Extremely honoured,’ said Laxley. ‘ But neither you 
nor I care to fight tailors.' 

‘ Tailors i ’ exclaimed Eose. There was a sharp twitch 
in her body, as if she had been stung or struck. 

‘ Look here, Eose,' said Laxley , ‘ I meet him, he m- 
sults me, and to get out of the consequences tells me he ’s 
the son of a tailor, and a tailor himself , knowmg that it 
ties my hands Very well, he puts himself hors de combat 
to save his bones. Let him unsay it, and choose whether 
he ’ll apologize or not, and I ’ll treat him aceordmgly. 
At present I ’m not bound to do more than respect the 
house I find he has somehow got admission to ' 

‘ It ’s clear it was that other fellow,’ said Harry, casting 
a side-glance up at the Countess’s wmdow. 
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Bose looked straight at Lasdey, and abruptly turned on 
ber heel 

In the afternoon, Lady Jocelyn sent a message to Eran 
that she wished to see him. Rose was inth her mother 
Lady Joeelyn had only to say, that if he thought his friend 
a smtable tutoi for Miss Bonner, they would be happy to 
give him the office at Beckley Couit Glad to befriend 
poor Jack, Evan gave the needful assurances, and was 
requested to go and fetch him forthinth When he left 
the room. Rose marched out silently beside him 

‘ Will j-ou ride over u ith mo. Rose * ’ he said, though 
scarcely anxious that she should see Mr Eaikes im- 
mediately 

The smgular sharpness of her refusal astonished him 
none the less 

‘ Thank you, no , I would rather not ’ 

A lover is ever ready to suspect that water has been 
thrown on the fire that bums for him m the bosom of his 
darhng Sudden as the change was, it was very decided 
His sensitive ears weie pamed by the absence of his 
Christian name, v hich her bps had lavishly made sweet to 
him 

He stopped m his walk 

‘ You spoke of ndmg to Eallowfield Is it possible you 
don’t want me to brmg my fnend here * There 's tune to 
pievent it ’ 

Judged by the Countess de Soldar, the behaviour of this 
well-bom English maid was anythmg but well-bred She 
absolutely shrugged her shoulders and maiohed a-head of 
him mto the conservatory, where she began smellmg at 
flowers and pluokmg off sere leaves 

In such cases a young man always follows , as her 
womanly instmct must have told her, for she expressed no 
surprise when she heard his voice two nunutes after 

‘ Rose I what have I done ^ ’ 
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‘ Nothing at all,’ she said, sweeping her eyes over his a 
moment, and restmg them on the plants. 

'I must have uttered somethmgthat has displeasedyou ’ 

‘No’ 

Bnef negatives are not re-assurmg to a lover’s uneasy 
mind 

‘ I beg you — Be frank with me. Rose l ’ 

A flame of the vanished fire shone m her face, but 
subsided, and she shook her head daikly 

‘ Have you any objection to my fnend * ’ 

Her fingers grew petulant with an orange leaf. Eyemg 
a spot on it, she said, hesitatmgly . 

‘ Any fnend of yours I am sure I should like to help 
But — ^but I wish you wouldn’t associate with that — ^that 
land of fnend. It gives people all sorts of suspicions.’ 

Evan drew a sharp breath 

The voices of Master Alee and Miss Dorothy were heard 
shoutmg on the lawn Alec gave Dorothy the shp and 
approached the conservatory on tip-toe, holding his hand 
out behmd bun to enjoin silence and secresy The parr 
could witness the scene through the glass before Evan 
spoke. 

‘ What suspicions ^ ’ he asked 

Rose lookedup, as if the harshness of his tone pleased her. 

‘ Do you hke red roses best, or white * ’ was her answer, 
movmg to a couple of trees m pots. 

‘ Can’t make up your mind ® ’ she continued, and 
plucked both a white and red rose, saying • ‘ There ' 
choose your colour by-and-by, and ask Jnley to sew the 
one you choose m your button-hole ’ 

She laid the roses m his hand, and walked away. She 
must have known that there was a burden of speech on his 
tongue She saw him move to follow her, but this tune 
she did not linger, and it may be inferred that she wished 
to hear no more. 
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CHAPTER Xra 

Df AVmcn EVAX WRITIA HIMSEEF IvULOR 

The onl}’ philosophic method of discovering iilinl n young 
woman moans, and what is in her mind, is that rigrag 
process of mquiry conducted by following her actions, for 
she can tell you nothmg, and if sho docs not want to know 
a paiticular matter, it must be a strong beam from the 
eentral system of facts that shall ponctrntc her. Clearly 
there was a disturbance in the bosom of Rose Joccljm, and 
one might fancy that amiable mirror ns being wnlfiillj 
ruffled to confuse a thing it was asked bj the heavens to 
refleet agood fight fought by all j oung people at a certain 
period, and now and then by an old fool or two The 
young It seasons and strengthens , the old it happily kills 
off, and thus, what is, is made to work harmomoiisly 
with what wo would have be 
After quittmg Evan, Rose hied to her friend Jenny 
Grame, and in the midst of sweet millinery talk, darted 
the odd question, whether baronets or knights ever w ere 
tradesmen to which Scottish Jenny, onlirelj' putting 
aside the shades of beatified aldermen and the illustrious 
list of mayors that have w oloomed royally, rephed that it 
was a thing qmte impossible. Bose then w ished to know 
if tailors were thought worse of than other tradesmen 
Jenny, premismg that she was no authoiity, stated sho 
imagmed she had heard that they w ere 
‘ Why * ’ said Bose, no doubt because she was desirous 
of seemg justice dealt to that class But Jenny’s bosom 
was a smooth reflector of foots alone 
^ Rose pondered, and said with compressed eagerness, 
Jenny, do you think you could ever brmg yourself to 
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consent to care at all for anybody ever talked of as beloi^- 
ing to them ’ Tell me ' 

Row Jenny had come to Beckley Court to meet Wdliam 
Harvey . she uas therefore sufficiently soft to think she 
could care for him whatever his ongm weie, and composed 
in the knowledge that no natal stigma was upon him to try 
the strength of her affection Designing to generalize, as 
women do (and seem tempted to do most when they are 
secretly speakmg from them own emotions), she said, shyly 
moving her shoulders, ivith a forefinger laying down the 
pnnoiple 

‘ You know, my dear, if one esteemed such a person very 
very much, and were quite sure, without any doubt, that 
he liked you in return— that is, completely liked yon, and 
was quite devoted, and made no concealment — mean, if 
he was very snpenor, and like other men— yon know what 
I mean— and had none of the ennging ways some of them 
have— I mean, supposing him gay and handsome, 
taking ’ 

‘ Just like William,’ Rose out her short , and we may 
guess her to have had some one m her head for her to con- 
ceive that Jenny must be speaking of any one in particular. 

A young lady who can have male friends, as well as 
friends of her own ses, is not usually pressmg and secret 
in her confidences, possibly because such a young lady is 
not always nursing baby-passions, and does not require 
her sex’s coddling and posseting to keep them alive. 
With Rose love will be full grown when it is once avowed, 
and will know where to go to be nourished. 

‘ Merely an. idea I had,’ she said to Jenny, who betrayed 
her mental pre-ocoupation by putting the question for the 
questions last. 

Her IJncle Melville next received a visit from the restless 
young woman To bun she spoke not a word of the 
inferior classes, but as a special favounte of the diploma- 
o 
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tist’B, begged a gift of him for her proximate birthday 
Poshed to explam what it was, she said, ‘ It ’s something 
I want you to do for a friend of mme, Unole Mel ’ 

The diplomatist instanced a few of the modest requests 
little maids prefer to people they presume to have power 
to grant 

‘ No, it ’s nothing nonsensical,' said Rose , ' I want you 
to get my fnend Evan an appomtment Yon oan if you 
like, you know, Unole Mel, and it 's a shame to make him 
lose his time when he 'a young and does Ins work so well — 
that you can’t deny i Now, please, be positive. Unde 
Md You know I hate — I have no faith m your “ «oiia 
m ro)u “ Say you will, and at once ' 

The diplomatist pretended to have his weather-eye 
awakened 

' You seem veiy annoua about feathermg the young 
fellow's nest, Bosey i ‘ 

‘ There,’ oned Rose, with the maiden’s mature experi- 
ence of us, ‘ isn't that just like men * They never eon 
beheve you oan be entirely dismterested I ’ 

Holloa I ' the diplomatist sung out, ‘ I didn’t say 
anythmg, Rosey ’ 

She reddened at her hastmess, but retrieved it by say- 
ing 

No, but you listen to your wife , 3mu know you do, 
Unole Mel , and now there ’s Aimt Shome and the other 
women, who make you think ]nst what they like about 
me, because they hate Mama ’ 

Don t use strong words, my dear ’ 

But it s abominable ^ ’ cried Rose. ' They asked 
Mama yesterday what Evan’s bemg here meant » Why, 
of course, he ’s your seoretaiy, and my fnend, and Mama 
very properly stopped them, and so will II As for me, I 
mtend to stay at BeoWey, I oan tell you, dear old boy.’ 
Uncle Mel had a soft arm round his neck, and was bemg 
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fondled. ‘ And I ’m not going to be bred up to go into a 
barem, you may be sure ’ 

The iplomatist whistled, ‘ Tou talk your mother with 
a Tengeanoe, Eosey.’ 

‘ And she ’s the only sensible woman I know,' said Rose. 
‘ Now promise me— in earnest. Don't let them mislead 
you, for you know you 're quite a child, out of your 
politics, and I shall take you in hand myself Why, now, 
think. Uncle Mel ! wouldn’t any girl, as silly as they make 
me out, hold her tongue — ^not talk of him, as I do ; and 
because I really do feel for him as a fnend. See the 
difierence between me and Juley ' ’ 

It was a sad sign if Rose was growing a bit of a hypo- 
crite, but this instance of Juhana's different manner of 
showing her feehngs toward Evan would have quieted 
suspicion in shrewder men, for Juhana watched Evan’s 
shadow, and it was thought by two or three at Beokley 
Court, that Evan would be oorfemng a benefit on aU by 
carrying off the romantioaliy-mchned but httle present- 
able young lady. 

The diplomatist, with a placid ‘ Well, well I ’ ultimately 
promised to do his best for Rose’s fnend, and then Rose 
said, ‘ Now I leave you to the Countess,’ and went and sat 
with her mother and Drummond Forth The latter was 
strange in his conduct to Evan While blaming Laxley’s 
unmannered behaviour, he seemed to think Laadey had 
grounds for it, and treated Evan with a sort of cynical 
deference that had, for the last couple of days, exasperated 
Rose. 

‘ Mama, you must speak to Ferdinand,' she burst upon 
the conversation, ‘ Drummond is afraid to — ^he can stand 
by and see my fnend insulted. Ferdinand is insufferable 
with his pnde — he ’s 3 ealoas of everybody who has man- 
ners, and Drummond approves him, and I will not 
bear it ’ 
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Lady Jocelyn hated honsehold worries, and quietly re- 
inarked that the young men must fight it out together 
‘ No, but it 'a youi duty to interfere, Mama,’ said Rose , 
‘ and I know you will when I tell you that Ferdinand 
declares my friend Evan is a tradesman— beneath his 
notice Why, it insults me i ’ 

Lady Jocelyn looked out from a lofty window on such 
veritable squabbles of bo3's and girls as Rose revealed, 

‘ Can’t you help them to run on smoothly while they ’re 
here * ’ she said to Drummond, and he related the scene at 
the Green Dragon 

'I think I heard he was the son of Sir Somethmg 
Hamngton, Devonshire people,' said Lady Jocelyn 
‘ Yes, he is,’ cned Rose, ‘ or closelj’^ related I ’m sure 
I understood the Countess that it was so She brought 
the paper with the death m it to us in London, and shed 
tears over it ’ 

‘ She showed it m the paper, and shed tears over it * ’ 
said Drummond, repressmg an mohnation to laugh ‘ Was 
her father’s title given m full ^ ’ 

‘ Sir Abraham Hamngton,’ rephed Rose. ' I t.bmk she 
said father, if the word wasn’t too common-place for her ’ 
You can ask old Tom when he comes, if you are amnous 
to know, said Drummond to her ladyship ‘ Tfig brother 
maraed one of the sisters By the way, he ’s commg, too 
He ought to clear up the mystery ’ 

‘ Now you ’re sneermg, Drummond,’ said Rose • ‘ for 
you know there ’s no mystery to clear up ’ 

Drummond and Lady Jocelyn began talkmg of old Tom 
Cogglesby, whom, it appeared, the former knew mtim- 
^tely, and the latter had known 
‘ The Cogglesbys are sons of a cobbler. Rose,’ said Lady 
tlocri^ < You must try and be civil to them ’ 

‘ i ^ shall. Mama,’ Rose answered seriously 

d help the poor Countess to bear their presence as 
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■srell as possible,’ said Drummond. ‘ The Harrmgtons have 
had to mourn a dreadful inisaUiance. Pity the Countess ' ' 

‘ Oh 1 the Countess ! the Countess t ’ exclaimed Rose to 
Drummond’s pathetic shake of the head. She and Drum- 
mond irere fuUy agreed about the Countess , Drummond 
mimicking the lady ‘ In verity, she is most mellifluous i ' 
while Rose sugared her hps and leaned gracefully forward 
with ‘ De Saldar, let me petition you — smce we must 
endure our title — since it is not to be your Louisa ? ’ and 
her eyes sought the ceiling, and her hand slowly melted 
into her drapery, as the Coimtess was wont to effect it. 

Lady Jocelyn laughed, but said : ‘ You 're too hard 
upon the Countess. The female euphuist is not to be met 
with every day. It ’s a different kmd from the Pr6cieuse. 
She is not a Pr4cieuse. She has made a capital selection 
of her vocabulary from Johnson, and does not work it 
badly, if we may judge by Harry and Melville. Euphuism 
in “ woman ” is the popular ideal of a Duchess. She has 
it by nature, or she has studied it • and if so, you must 
respect her abihties ’ 

' Yes — Harry I ’ said Rc«e, who was angry at a loss of 
influence over her rough brother, ‘ any one could manage 
Harry > and Uncle Mel ’s a goose. You should see what a 
“ female euphuist ” Dorry is getting She says in the 
Countess’s hearing t “ Rose 1 I should m venty wish to 
play, if it were pleasmg to my sweet oousm * " I’m 
ready to die with laughing I don’t do it. Mama ' 

The Countess, thus being discussed, was closeted with 
old Mrs Bonner . not idle. Like Hanmbal in Italy, she 
had crossed her Alps m attaining Beckley Court, and here 
in the enemy’s country the wary general found herself 
under the necessity of throwing up entrenchments to fly to 
m case of defeat. Sir Abraham Harrington of Torquay, 
who had helped her to cross the Alps, became a formidable 
bamer against her return 
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Sleantimc Evnn ivas riding over to Fnllou field, and na 
he lodo under black viaiona betevoeii the bedgcwajrs 
crowned with their hop-garlanda, a fragrance of roses 
saluted his nostril, and he called to rnind the red and the 
white the peeilcss representative of the two had given 
Mm, andwhieh holiad Ihnist snllcnlj in !ih breast-pocket; 
and ho drew them out to look at them reptoaehfiilly and 
sigh farow cU to all the roses of life, w lion in company w ith 
them ho found in his hand the forgotten letter delivered to 
him on the ciieket-ficld the day of the memorable inatcb. 
He smelt at the roses, and turned the letter this way and 
that His name was correelli' worded on llm outside 
With an odd reluetnnco to open it, ho kept trifling over 
the flowers, and then broke the broad seal, and these ore 
the words that met his eyes — 

' JIe Evait Habmsotok'. 

‘ You have made up 3 our mind to be a tailor, instead 
of a Tomnoddy. You ’re nght. Not too man}* men in 
the world — ^plent}* of nincompoops 

‘ Don’t be made a w oatliercock of by a parcel of women. 
I want to find a man wortii something If 3011 go on 
with it, you shall end by nding in your carnage, and 
cuttmg it as fine as any of them. I ’ll take care 3 our belly 
IS not punished while you ’to about it 

Prom the time your name is over 3 *our shop, I give 
you 3001 pet annum 

' Or stop There 's nine of you They shall havo 401. 
per annum apiece, 9 tunes 40, eh J Tliat ’s better than 
3001 , if you know how to reckon Don’t yon wish it was 
ninety-nine tailors to a man I I could do that too, and 
it would not break me ; so don't he a proud young ass, 
or I ’ll throw my money to the geese Lots of them m the 
world How many geese to a tailor ’ 

‘ Go on for five years, and I double it.’ 


s 
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‘ Give it up, and I give you up. 

' No question about me. TTie first tador can be paid 
bis 401, in advance, by applying at the offices of Messrs. 
Grist, Gray's Inn Square, Gray's Inn. Let bun say he is 
tailor No. 1, and show this letter, signed Agreed,, with 
your name m fuE at bottom. This wdl do — ^money wdl 
be paid — no questions one side or other. So on — the 
whole rune. The end of the year they can give a dinner 
to their acquaintance Send in bdl to Messrs Grist. 

‘ The advice to you to take the cash aooordmg to terms 
mentioned is advice of 

‘A EEnm) ’ 


'PS. You shaU have your wme Consult among 
yourselves, and carry it by majority what wme it 's to be 
Five carries it. Dozen and half per tador, per annum — 
that 's the limit.' 

It was certainly a very hot day. The pores of his sfcm 
were prickling, and his face was fiery , and yet he m- 
oreased his pace, and broke mto a wdd gallop for a mile or 
so ; then suddenly turned his horse’s head back for 
Beokley. The secret of which evolution was, that he 
had caught the idea of a plotted insult of Lasley's m the 
letter, for when the blood is up we are drawn the way the 
tide sets strongest, and Evan was prepared to swear that 
Lesley had written the letter, because he was buming 
to chastise the man who had mjured him with Rose 

Sure that he was about to confirm his suspicion, he 
read it agam, gazed upon BeoHey Court m the sultry 
light, and turned for Fallowfield once more, devismg to 
consult Mr. John Raikes on the subject. 

The letter had a smack of crabbed age hardly counter- 
feit. The savour of an old eccentric’s sour generosity was 
there. Evan fell mto bitter laughter at the idea of Rose 
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glancing over Ms shoulder and askmg Mm vrhat mno of 
Mm to a man meant He heard her clear voice pursumg 
Mm He could not get airay from the mookmg sound 
of Bose beseeching him to instruct her on that point 
How if the letter were genume ® He began to abhor the 
sight and touch of the paper, for it struck division cold 
as death between him and Ms darhng. He saw now the 
immeasurable hopes Ms residence at Beckley had lured 
Inm to Rose had shghtly awakened Mm tW letter was 
blank day to Ms soul He saw the sguahd shop, the 
good, stem, barren-spinted mother, the changeless drudg- 
ery, the existence wMoh seemed mdeed no better tbn-n 
what the nmth of a man was fit for The influence of Ms 
mother came on bun once more Dared he reject the 
gift if true * No spark of gratitude could he feel, but 
chamed, dragged at the heels of Ms fate, he submitted to 
think it true , resolving the next moment that it was a 
fabrication and a trap but he flung away the roses. 

As idle as a pamted cavaher upon a pamted drop-scene, 
the figure of Mr John Baikes was to be observed leaning 
with crossed legs against a shady pillar of the Green 
Dragon ; eyemg alternately, with an mdifierence he did 
not care to conceal, the assiduous peckmg m the dust of 
some cocks and hens that had strayed from the yard of 
the inn, and the sleepy blinking m the sun of an old dog 
at Ms feet nor did Evan’s appearance discompose the 
sad sedateness of Ms demeanour, 

Ves , I am here Btdl,’ he answered Evan’s greeting, 
with a flaccid gesture ' Don’t excite me too much. A 
httle at a tune I can’t bear it I ’ 

‘How now ’ What is it now. Jack « ’ said Evan 
Mr. Baikes pomted at the dog. ' I ’ve made a bet with 
myself he won t wag Ms tail witMn the next ten nunutes. 

beg of you, Harrmgton, to remam silent for both our 
sakes.’ 
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Evan was induced to look at the dog, and the dog looked 
at him, and gently moved his tail 

‘ I Ve lost ! ‘ cned Baikes, in languid anguish. ‘ He 's 
getting excited. He '11 go mad. We 're not accustomed 
to this m Fallowfield ' 

Evan dismounted, and was going to tell him the news 
he had for him, when his attention was distracted by the 
sight of Rose's maid, PoUy Wheedle, splendidly bonneted, 
who shpped past them mto the mn, after repulsmg Jack’s 
careless attempt to caress her ohm , which caused Tntu 
to teU Evan that he could not get on without the society 
of inteUectual women. 

Evan called a boy to hold the horse. 

‘ Have you seen W before. Jack ^ ’ 

Jack rephed . ‘ Once. Your pensioner up-stairs she 
comes to visit. I do suspect there kinship is betwixt 
them. Ayl one might swear them sisters. She’s a 
relief to the monotony of the petrified street— the old 
man with the brown-gaitered legs and the doubled-up 
old woman with the crutch. I heard the London horn 
this morning.' 

Evan thrust the letter in his hands, telling him to read 
and form an opimon on it, and went m the track of Miss 
Wheedle. 

Mr. Raikes resumed his station against the pillar, and 
held the letter out on a level with his thigh Aotmg (as 
it was his nature to do off the stage), he had not exagger- 
ated his profound melancholy Of a light sod and with 
a tropical temperament, he had exhausted aU hvely re- 
coHeotion of his brilliant career, and, m the short time 
smce Evan had parted with him, sunk abjectly down mto 
the behef that he was fixed in Pallowfield for hfe His 
spmt pmed for agitation and events. The horn of the 
London coach had sounded distant metropohtan glories 
in the ears of the exile in rustic parts. 
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Sighing honvilj', r.nik(« opinwl tlio Icttfr, in piniplo 
olcdicucc to tho wiilioo of liw fnciul ; for (lo ttonhi imw' 
prcteired to stand contfmplating lii-t 0'\n “t-ife of JiOfK* 
Ic’is 'Stagnation 'flic sccpt teal { xpri*- --inn in- pul on v hen 
ho had rend tho letter tliroiigh must not dcccu t> nr ,Iolm 
Eaikcs had dreamed of a hcncrictiit ecd’iitri'* old penth' 
man for many veam one again <l tthnni, tianU, he hrd 
bumped m a crowdiil thoroughfare, and lied vitli copii'.l 
politcncis begged pTclon of , Ifd t‘i n pt'-Kcl up hit 
walking-stiek , n'^tond it, xentiinng e uitu rtmark, 
retned, accident ill\ dropping In'* cird-ca'e; hiibre. 
qucntly, to liii c-loniilinu nt and graltfiielinii, reecivirs 
a pregnant mi'-'iic from that o'd r< nthiimn'i Inujer. 
Or it so happened that Mr U-iikes i n t the old gi ntleiuaa 
at a tavern, and, hj the crirei':'' of a signal dexterity, 
relieved him from a bone in liis tliroat, and rchietantly 
unparled his addresi on nsiung from tlio said tavern. 
Or perhaps it \ins a ionel,\ higliuai ulieru the old gentle- 
man nalkod, and John Raikcs hail his name in the papers 
for a deed of heroism, nor \ins man um:ratciiil Since 
he had eaten up his uncle, this old gentleman of his dreams 
walkod in toiin and countiy — only, and alasl Mr. 
Raikcs could never encounter him in the flesh. Tlie 
muscles of Ins face, therefore, arc no index to tho real 
feehngs of tho youth when he had thoroiigldy mastered 
the contents of the letter, and rofleoted that the dream 
of his luck — ^liis angcho old gentleman — bad gono and 
svantonly bestowed himself upon Evan Harrington, 
instead of the o.xpcctant and far worthier John Eailvos 
Worthier masmuch as ho gave him oredenoo for existing 
long ere he Isnow of him and beheld him manifest. 

Eeikes retreated to tho vacant parlour of the Green 
Dragon, and there Evan found lum staring at the nn- 
folded letter, his head between his cramped fists, with a 
contraction of his mouth Evan was troubled by what 
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he had seen np-stahs, and did not speak till Jack looked 
up and said, ‘ Oh, there you are.' 

‘ Well, ivhat do you think, Jack ® ' 

‘ Yes— it 's all right,' Raikes rejoined in most matter- 
of-course tone, and then he stepped to the TOndow, and 
pufied a very deep breath mdeed, and glanced from the 
straight hne of the street to the heavens, with whom, in- 
jured as he was, he felt more at home now that he knew 
them capable of miracles 

‘ Is it a bad j’oke played upon me * ’ said Evan. 

Raikes upset a chair ‘ It 's qmte childish. You 're 
made a gentleman for life, and you ask if it 's a joke 
played upon you I It 's maddening ' There — ^there 
goes my hat ! ’ 

With a vehement kick, Mr. Raikes despatched his 
ancient head-gear to the other end of the room, saying 
that he must have some wine, and would , and disdainful 
was his look at Evan, when the latter attempted to 
reason turn into economy. He ordered the wme ; drank 
a glass, which coloured a new mood m him , and affeotmg 
a practical manner, said 

‘ I confess I have been a htiie hurt with you, Harring- 
ton. You left me stranded on the desert isle. I thought 
myself abandoned I thought I should never see any- 
thing but the lengthening of an endless bill on my land- 
lady’s face— my sole planet. I was resigned till I heard 
my fnend “ to-lootl ” this morning He kmdled recol- 
lection. But, this 18 a tidy Port, and that was a delect- 
able sort of young lady you were ndmg with when 
we parted last * She laughs like the true metal. I sup- 
pose you know it 's the identical damsel I met the day 
before, and owe it to for my run on the downs — ^I ’ve 
a compliment ready made for her.’ 

‘ You that letter wntten in good faith ? ’ said 
Evan 
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' Look here.’ Mr. Eaikea put on a calmness. ‘ You 
got up the other mght, and said you irere a tailor—a 
devotee of the cahhage and the goose. Why the notion 
didn’t stake me is extraordinary— I ought to have known 
my man Howeverj the old gentleman who gave the 
supper— he’s evidently one of your beastly noh old 
ruffianly repubhoans— spent part of his tune in America, 
I dare say Put two and two together ’ 

But as Harrmgton desired plain prose, Mr. Baikes 
tamed hia imagination to dehver it He pomtcd dis- 
tmotly at the old gentleman who gave the supper as the 
wnter of the letter Evan, m return, confided to him 
his history and present position, and Mr Eaikes, without 
ooolmg to his fortunate fnend, became a trifle patronizu^ 

‘ You said your father— I think I remember at old Cud- 
ford’s — was a cavalry officer, a bold dragoon * ’ 

‘ I did,’ rephed Evan ‘ I told a he ’ 

‘ We knew it , but we feared your prowess, Harrington ’ 
Then they talked over the singular letter uninter- 
ruptedly, and Evan, weak among his perpleaties of 
position and sentiment . wontmg money for the girl 
up-stairs, for this distasteful comrade’s bill at the Green 
Dragon, and for his own immediate retjuirements, and 
with the bee buzzmg of Eose m his ears ‘ She despises 
you, consented m a desperation ultimately to sign his 
name to it, and despatch Jack forthwith to Messrs Gnst 
You 11 find it ’s an imposition,’ he said, beginnmg 
less to think it so, now that his name was put to the hated 
mowtrous thmg , which also now fell to pnokmg at 
curiosity For he was m the early steps of his career, 
and if his lady, holding to pnde, despised li™ — as, he was 
tortured mto the hypocrisy of confessmg, she justly 
then, unless he was the sport of a farceur, 
here seemed a gildmg of the path of duty he oould he 
serviceable to tnends. His claim on fair young Eose’a 
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love liftd crown in the fliort while ■•o jirodipioiisly niminc 
t!iat it w.i,s n minor mnller to constitute liimsclf nn old 
ccrenfrieV puppet. 

‘ Xf more nn imposition tlinn it. ’i. 50 of ^'u'gll,’ quoth 
tin rejiptcd iifher, 

' li ’•mells of n plot,' s.<iul Evnn. 

‘ It V (he hc'.i joke that will he made in my time,’ said 
Mr. Ilnikcs, nihbing his hands. 

‘ And now listen to ijnnr luck,’ said Evan , ‘ I w isli mine 
were like it ! ' and Jack heard of Lady Jocelyn's offer. 
He heard al=o that tlic joimg ladj he was to instruct was 
nn heiress, and immediately inspected his garments, and 
showed the sacred nceessitj there was for him to letit m 
London, under the hands of scientific lailois. Evan 
wrote him nn introduction to Jlr. Goren, counted out 
the contents of his purse {which Jack had reduced m 
his study of the pastoral game of skittles, ho confessed), 
and calculated in a niggntdly way, how fai it would go 
to supply the fellow's w ants ; sighing, as ho did it, to think 
of Jack installed at Bcckloy Court, while Jack, comparing 
his luck wnth Evan's, had discovered it to he dismally 
inferior. 

‘ Oh, confound those bcllow.s you keep blowdng i ’ he 
exclaimed ' I wnsh to be decently polite, Harrmgton, 
but you annoy me. Excuse mo, pray, but the most un- 
exampled ease of a luclcy beggar that over was known — 
and to hear him panting and ready to whimper I — ^it 's 
outrageous You 've only to put up your name, and 
there you are — an independent gentleman ' By Jove I 
this isn’t such a dull world. John Baikes I thou hvest 
in times I feel warm m the sun of your prosperity, 
Harrmgton Now hsten to me Propound thou no m- 
qumes anywhere about the old fellow who gave the 
supper Humour his whim— he won’t have it All 
Eallowfield is paid to keep him secret , I know it for a 
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fact- I plied my ruetio fnonds every night. " Ent you 
yer yiotuals, and dnnk yer beer, and none o' ycr pryin'6 
and peerm's among wo I " That 's my rebuff from 
Parmer Broadmead. And that old hoy knon s more than 
he will tell 1 saw his cunmng old eye on-cock. Be 
silent, Harrington. Let discretion be the seal of thy 
luck' 

' You can reckon on my silence,' said Evan. ' I behevo 
m no such folly. Men don't do these things ' 

‘ Ha 1 ' went Mr. Raikcs contemptuously. 

Of the two ho was the foohshor fellow , hut quacks 
have cured mcomprehensible maladies, and foolish 
fellows have an instinct for eocentno actions. 

Tellmg Jack to fimsh the wme, Evan rose to go. 

‘ Did you order the horse to he fed * ' 

‘ Did I order the feedmg of the horse * ' said Jack, rismg 
and yawmng ‘ No, I forgot him. Who can think of 
horses now ® ' 

‘ Poor brute I ' muttered Evan, and went out to see to 
him. 

The ostler had required no instructions to give the horse 
a feed of com Evan mounted, and rode out of the yard 
to where Jack was standing, bare-headed, m his old 
posture against the pillar, of which the shade had rounded, 
and the evening sun shone full on him over a black cloud. 
He now looked calmly gay. 

^ agricultural Broadmead 1 ' he 

said . ‘ " None o' yer pryin's and peerm's ! ” He thought 
my powers of amusmg prodigious “Dang 'im, he do 
maak a ohap laugh 1 ” Well, Harrmgton, that sort of 
homage isn’t much, I admit ’ 

Raikes piusued ‘ There 's something m a pastoral life, 
ufti6r oil ^ 

Pastoral i ’ muttered Evan ‘ I was speaking of you 
at Beokley, and hope when you 're there you won’t i^ake 
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me regret my introduction of you. . Keep your mind on 
old Cudford’s mutton-bone.’ 

‘ I perfectly understood you/ said Jack. ‘ I ’m pre- 
sumed to be m luck. Ingratitude is not my fault — 'm 
afiaid ambition is l ' 

' Console yourself uitb it or wbat you can get till we 
meet — bere or in London. But the Dragon sball be the 
address for both of us/ Evan said, and nodded, trottmg 
ofi. 


CHAPTER XVin 

m WHTOH EVAN CALLS HEUSELP GENTLEJUN 

The young oavaher perused that letter agam m memory. 
Genume, or a joke of the enemy, it spoke wakenmg facts 
to him. He leapt from the spell Rose had enoiroled him 
with. Strange that he should have rushed into his 
dream with eyes open t But he was fully awake now 
He would speak his last fareweli to her, and so end the 
earthly happmess he paid for m deep humihation, and 
depart mto that gray cold mist where his duty lay. It 
is thus that young men occasionally design to burst from 
the circle of the passions, and think that they have done 
it, when indeed they are but makiiig the circle more 
swiftly. Here was Evan mouthing his farewell to Rose, 
usmg phrases so profoundly humble, that a listener 
would have taken them for bitter irony He said adieu 
to her, — pronouncing it with a pathos to melt soomful 
prmcesses. He tried to be honest, and was as much 
so as his disease permitted 

The black cloud had swallowed the sun ; and tummg 
ofE to the short out across the downs, Evan soon rode 
between the wmd and the storm He could see the heavy 
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burden breasting the bcncon-poinl, round uliicb curled 
leaden arms, and a low internal growl sntulcd liim advan- 
cing The bor&e laid back Ins cars. A I'U'l gust from 
tbo opposing quarter shook the furzes and the rhunps of 
long pale grass, and straight fell coluintis of rattling mIiiIo 
ram, and m a iniiiiito lie was closed m b} a hissing ring. 
Men thus polled abandon mthoul protest the hope of 
retaining a dry particle of clothing on their person®, 
Completely dionchcd, tho track lost, o\er\ thing in dense 
gloom beyond the white cnclosurc that moved with 
him, Evan flung the reins to the horse, and cimoudy 
watehed him foot mg on , for pli} sical discomfort 1 mlanccd 
his mental perturbation, and he w ho had just been chafing 
was now quite calm 

Was that a shepherd crouched under the thorn ^ The 
place hotokoned a shepherd, but it really looked like o 
bundle of tho opposite sox , and it prosctl to be a woman 
gathered up with her gown over her head. Apparently, 
Mr. Evan Harrington w ns destined for these encounters 
The thunder rolled ns ho stopped by her side and called 
out to her SUo heard hun, for she made a movement, 
^ but without sutBoiontly discngagmg her head of its oover- 
mg to show him a part of her face. 

Bellowing ugamst tho thunder, Evan bade her throw 
back hor garment, and stand and give him up her arms, 
that he might hft hor on the horse behind him. 

There oamo a muifled nnssvcr, on a big sob, ns it 
seemed And as if heaven paused to hear, the storm 
was mute 

Could he have heard correctly r Tho words he fancied 
ho had heard sobbed were • 

‘ Best bonnet ‘ 


The elements hereupon crashed deep and long from end 


to end, like a table of Titans passmg a jest 
Ram-drops, hard as had, were spattenng a pool on her 
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head. Evan stooped his shoulder, seized the soaked 
garment, and pulled it back, reveahng the features of 
Polly Wheedle, and the splendid bonnet m rums — all 
hmp and stamed. 

Polly blinked at him pemtentially 

‘ Oh, Mr. Harrmgton , oh, am’t I punished 1 ’ she 
whimpered. 

In truth, the maid resembled a well-watered poppy. 

Evan told her to stand up close to the horse, and Polly 
stood up close, lookmg bke a creature that expected a 
whippmg. She was sufiermg, poor thing, from that 
ab]ect sense of the lack of a circumference, which takes 
the pride out of women more than anything. Note, that 
in all material fashions, as m all moral observances, 
women demand a circumference, and enlarge it more and 
more as civilization advances. Eespeot the mighty 
instinct, however mystenous it seem 

‘ Oh, Mr. Harrmgton, don’t laugh at me,' said Polly. 

Evan assured her that he was senously examinmg her 
bonnet 

' It 's the bonnet of a draggletail,' said Polly, giving up 
her arms, and bitmg her under-hp for the lift. 

With some display of stren^h, Evan got the lean 
creature up behmd him, and Polly settled there, and 
squeezed Mm tightly with her arms, excusing the hberty 
she took. 

They mounted the beacon, and rode along the ridge 
whence the West became visible, and a washed edge of 
red over BecHey Church spire and the woods of Beokley 
Court 

‘ And what have you been doing to be punished * 
What brought you here ^ ’ said Evan 

‘ Somebody drove me to FaUowfield to see my poor 
sister Susan,’ returned Polly, half crymg 

‘ Well, did he bring you here and leave you * ’ 
p 
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‘ No lie wasn’t true to Ins appomtment the moment 
I wanted to go back . and I, to pay him out, I determined 
1 ’d walk it where he shouldn’t overtake mo, and on came 
the storm . And my gown spoilt, and such a bonnet I' 
‘ Who was the somebody * ’ 

‘He’s a Mr Nicholas sir.’ 

‘Mr Nicholas Erun will be very unhappy, I should 
think ’ 

‘ Yea, that ’a one comfort,’ said Polly ruefully, drymg 
her eyes 

Closely surrounding a young man as a young woman 
must be when both are on the same horse, they, as a rule, 
talk oonfidentially together m a very short time. Hia 
' Are you cold * ’ when Polly shivered, and her ‘ Oh, no ; 
not very,’ and a alight screwmg of her body up to him, 
as she spoke, to assure him and herself of it, soon made 
them mtunate. 

‘ I think Mr Nioholas Pnm mustn’t see us ndmg mto 
Beokley,’ said Evan 

‘ Oh, my gracious ' Ought I to get down, sir ^ ’ Polly 
made no move, however 
‘ Is he jealous ’ ’ 

‘ Only when I make him, he is ’ 

‘ That ’s very naughty of you ’ 

Yes, I know it is — aE the Wheedles are Mother says, 
we never go right tiE we ’ve once got m a pickle ’ 

‘ You ought to go nght from this hour,’ said Evan. 

It s dizenzy does it,’ said PoEy ‘ And then we ’re 
ashamed to show it My poor Susan went to stay with 
her aunt at Bodley, and then at our oousm’s at Hillford, 
and then she was off to Lymport to drown her poor self, 
I do behevB, when you met her And aE because we 
can’t bear to be seen when we ’re m any of our pioMes 
I wish you wouldn’t look at me, Mr Harrmgton ’ 

‘ You look very prettj' * 
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‘ It ’b quite impossible I can now,’ said Polly, with a 
wretched effort to spread open her collar. ‘ I can see 
myself a fright, like my Miss Rose did, making a face 
in the looking-glass when I was undressing her last night. 
But, do you know, I would much rather Nicholas saw 
us than somebody.’ 

‘ Who ’s that ® ’ 

‘ Miss Bonner She 'd never forgive me.' 

‘ Is she so strict ® ’ 

' She only uses servants for spies,’ said PoUy. ‘ And 
since my Miss Rose come — ^though I ’m up a step — I ’m 
stiU a servant, and Miss Bonner 'd be m a fury to see my 
— though I ’m sure we ’re quite respectable, Jlr. Harring- 
ton — ^my having hold of you as I ’m obhged to, and can’t 
help myself. But she ’d say I ought to tumble off rather 
than touch her engaged with a httle finger ' 

‘ Her engaged ’> ’ cned Evan. 

' Ain’t you, sir ® ’ quoth Polly. ‘ I understand you 
were going to be, from my lady, the Countess. We aU 
think so at Beckley. Why, look how Miss Bonner looks 
at you, and she ’s sure to have plenty of money.’ 

This was Polly's innocent way of bnnging out a u ord 
about her own young mistress. 

Evan controlled any demal of his pretensions to the 
hand of Miss Bonner He said ‘ Is it yoiir mistress’s 
habit to make faces in the looking-glass ’ ’ 

' I ’ll tell you how it happened.' said Polly ' But I 'm 
afraid I ’m in your u ay, sir. Shall I get off now ' 

‘ Not by anj’ means,’ said Evan. ‘ Jfoko your arm 
tighter.’ 

‘ Will that do '> ’ asked Polly. 

Evan looked round and met her appealing face, oirr 
uliich the damp looks of hair straggled. Tlie maid uas 
fail it was fortunate that lieu.ns thinking of themi‘-tn« 

* Speak on.’ «aid Evan, but Polls put the question 
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whether her face did not want washing, and so earnestly 
that he had to regard it again, and compromised the case 
by 8a3nng that it wanted kissing by Nicholas Enm, which 
set Polly’s bps m a pout 

' I ’m sure it wants kissmg by nobody,’ she said, adding 
with a spasm of passion ‘Ohl I foiow the colours of my 
. bonnet are all smeared over it, and I'm a dreadful ^ 
fnght ’ 

Evan faded to adopt the proper measures to make bliss 
Wheedle’s nund easy with r^ard to her appearance, and 
die commenced her story rather langmdly 

‘ My Miss Rose— what was it I was gomg to tell’ Ob' 
—my Mias Rose You must know, Mr. Harnngton, she ’s 
veiy fond of managing , I can see that, though I haven’t 
known her long before she gave up short frocks , and she 
said to Mr. Laxley, who 's gomg to marry her some day, 

“ She didn’t like my lady, the Countess, takmg Mr Harry 
to herself like that ” I can’t abear to speak his name, 
but I suppose he 's not a bit more selfish than the rest of 
men. So Mr Laxley said— just like the jealousy of men 
— they needn’t talk of women I I ’m sure nobody can 
tell what we have to put up with We mustn’t look out 
of tins eye, or out of the other, but they ’re up and — oh, 
dear me i there ’s such a to-do as never was known — 
all for nothmg > — ' 

‘ My good gbl 1 ’ said Evan, recalling her to the subject- 
matter with all the patience he could command 

‘ Where was 1 1 ' PoUy travelled meditatively'back 
' I do feel a httle cold ’ 


‘ Come closer,’ said Evan ‘ Take this handkerchief — 


it’s the only 
It’ 


dry thmg I have — cover your chest with 


‘ The shoulders feel wettest,’ Polly rephed, ‘ and they 
can’t be helped I ’ll tie it round my neck, if you ’ll stop, 
sir. There, now I ’m warmer.’ 


I 
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To show how concisely women can narrate when they 
feel warmer, Polly started off : 

' So, yon know, Mr. Harrington, Jlr. Laxley said — he 
said to JIiss Koso, “ You have taken her brother, and she 
has taken yours.” And Miss Rose said, “ That was her 
own business, and nobody elsc’s.” And Mr Laxley said, 
“ He was glad she thought it a fair exchange ” I heard 
it all ! And then Miss Rose said — for she can be in a 
passion about some thmgs — "What do you mean, 
Ferdinand," was her woids, " I insist upon your speak- 
ing out ” Miss Rose always will call gentlemen by their 
Christian names when she likes them , that 's always a 
sign with her. And he wouldn’t tell her. And Miss 
Rose got awful angry, and she 's clever, is my Miss Rose, 
for what does she do, Mr Hamngton, but begins prais- 
ing you up so that she knew it must make bun mad, only 
because men can’t abide praise of another man when it ’s 
a woman that says it — ^meanmg, young lady ; for my 
Miss Rose has my respect, however famiar she lets her- 
self be to us that she likes The others may go and 
drown themselves. Are yon took ill, sir ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Evan, ' I was only breathmg ’ 

‘ The doctors say it 's bad to take such long breaths,’ 
remarked artless Polly ‘ Perhaps my arms are pressing 
you 1 ’ 

‘It’s the best thing they can do,’ murmured Evan, 
dejectedly. 

‘ What, sir ? ’ 

‘ Go and drown themselves I ’ 

PoDy screwed her bps, as if she had a pm between them, 
and continued : 

‘ Miss Rose was qmte sensible when she praised you as 
her friend , she meant it — every word , and then sudden 
what does Mr. Laxley do, but say you was something 
else besides friend-worse or better , and she was silent, 
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which made him savagOj I could hear by his voice. And 
he said, Mr Harrmgton, “ Tmi meant it if she did not " 

“ No,” says she, “ I know better , he 's as honest as the 
day ” Out he flew and said such thmgs he said, Mr. 
Harrmgton, you wasn't fit to be Miss Rose's fnond, even. 
Then she said, she heard he had told hes about you to her 
Mama, and her aunts , hut her Mama, my lady, laughed 
at him, and she at her aunts. Then he said you — oh, 
abommable of him 1 ’ 

‘ What did he say ^ ’ asked Evan, wakmg up 
' Why, if I were to tell my Miss Rose some thmgs of 
him,’ Polly went on, ‘ she 'd never so much as speak to 
km another mstant ’ 

‘ What did he say ’ ’ Evan repeated 
‘ I hate him ' ' cried Polly ‘ It 's Mr Laidey that 
misleada Mr Harry, who has got his good nature, and 
means no more harm than he can help Oh, I didn't 
hear what he said of you, sir Only I know it was abomm- 
ahle, because Miss Rose was so vexed, and you were her 
dearest fnend ' 

‘ Well, and about the lookmg-glass * ' 

‘ That was at mght, Mr Harrmgton, when I was un- 
dressing of her Miss Rose has a beautiful figure, and 
no need of laomg But I 'd better get down now ' 

Eor heaven's sake, stay where you are ' 

I tell her she stands as if she'd been drilled for a 
soldier,' Polly quietly eontmued ‘ You 're squeezmg 
my arm with your elbow, Mr Harrmgton It didn't hurt 
me So when I had her nearly undressed, we were talk- 
ing about this and that, and you amongst ’em — and I, 
you know, rather hke you, sir, if you’ll not ttnuk 
me too bold — she started off by askmg me what was 
the mckname people gave to tailors It was one of - 

her wkms. I told her they were called smns — 

I ’m off 1 ’ 
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PoUy gave a shriek The horse had reared as rf 
violently stung. 

' Go on/ said Evan ‘Hold hard, and go on.’ 

‘ Snips— Oh ! and I told her they were called snips 
It ^ a word that seems to make you hate the idea. I 
shouldn’t like to hear my intended called smp Oh, he ’s 
going to gallop I ’ 

And off in a gaEop PoUy was borne 

‘ WeU,’ said Evan, ‘ well * ’ 

‘I can’t, Mr Harrmgton, I have to press you so,’ 
cried PoEy ; ‘ and I ’m bounced so — I shaE bite my 
tongue ’ 

After a sharp stretch, the horse feU to a canter, and 
then trotted slowly, and aEowed PoEy to finish. 

‘ So Miss Rose was standing sideways to the glass, and 
she turned her neck, and just as I ’d said “ smp,” I saw 
her saying it m the glass , and you never saw anythmg 
so funny. It was enough to make anybody laugh , but 
Miss Rose, she seemed as if she couldn’t forget how ugly 
it had made her look. She covered her face with her 
hands, and she shuddered I It w a word — smp ! that 
makes you seem to despise yourseE.’ 

BeoWey was now m sight from the edge of the downs, 
lying in its fohage dark under the grey sky backed by 
motionless mounds of vapour Miss Wheedle to her 
great surprise was suddenly though safely dropped , 
and on her return to the ground the damsel instantly 
* knew her place,’ and curtseyed becoming gratitude for 
his kmdnesB , but he was ofi m a fiery gaEop, the gaE 
of Demogorgon in his soul. 

What ’a that the leaves of the proud old trees of Beckley 
Court hiss as he sweeps beneath them ® What has sud- 
denly out him short 2 Is he diminished m stature’ 
Are the lackeys sneering ’ The storm that has passed 
has marveEously chiEed the air. 
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Hjs sister, the Countess, onoe explained to him what 
Demogorgon was, m the sensation it entailed ‘You 
are skinned ahve > ’ said the Countess Evan was 
sknmed ahve My, wretched young man’ Summon 
your pnde, and fly i My, noble youth, foi whom storms 
speoially travel to tell you that your mistress makes faces 
m the lookmg-glass i My where human bps and noses are 
not scornfully distorted, and get thee a new skm, and 
grow and attam to thy natural height in a more gemal 
sphere I You, ladies and gentlemen, who may have 
had a matter to conceal, and find that it is oozing out : 
you, whose skeleton is seen stalkmg beside you, you 
know what it is to be breathed upon • you, too, are 
skinned ahve but this miserable youth is not only 
flayed, he is doomed calmly to contemplate the hideous 
image of himself bunung on the face of her he loves , 
making beauty ghastly In vam— for he is two hours 
behmd the dinner-bell — Mr Burley, the butler, bows 
and ofiers him viands and wme. How can he eat, with 
the phantom of Rose there, covering her head, shudder- 
ing, loathing him ^ But he must appear m company . 
he has a coat, if he has not a skm Let bim button it, 
and march boldly Our comedies are frequently youth's 
tragedies We wiU smile reservedly as we mark Mr. 
Evan Harrmgton step mto the midst of the fair society 
of the drawing-room Rose is at the piano. Near her 
rechnes the Countess do Soldar, fanning the languors from 
her cheeks, with a word for the diplomatist on one side, 
a whisper for Sir John Lormg on the other, and a veiy 
qmet pan; of eyes for everybody Providence, she is 
sure, IS keepmg watch to shield her sensitive cuticle , and 
she is besides exquisitely happy, albeit outwardly com- 
posed for, m the room site his Groce the Duke of Bel- 
field, newly arrived - He is talking to her sister, Mrs. 
Strike, masked by Miss Current. The wife of the Major 
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has come (Ins afternoon, and Andrew Cogglesbj', who 
brought her, chats with Lady Jocclj'n like an old 
acquaintance. 

Evan shakes the hands of his relatives. Who shall turn 
over the leaves of tlic fair singer’s music-book 1 The 
young men are in tlio bilhatd-room : Drummond is en- 
gaged in converse iMth a lovely person ivith Giorgione 
hair, uhieh tlic Countess intensely admires, and asks the 
diplomatist whether ho can see a soupfon of red in it 
The diplomatist’s taste is for dark beauties ■ the Countess 
IS dark. 

Evan must do duty faj' Rose. And now occurred a 
phenomenon in liim Instead of shunning her, as he 
had rejoiced in doing after the Jocasta scene, ere she 
had wounded him, ho had a cunous desne to compare 
her with the phantom that had dispossessed her in his 
fancy. Unconsciously when bo saw her, he transferred 
the shame that devoured him, from him to her, and gazed 
coldly at the face that could twist to that despicable 
contortion. 

He was m love, and subtle love will not be shamed and 
smothered. Love sits, we must remember, mostly in 
two hearts at the same time, and the one that is first 
stirred by any of the passions to wakefulness, may know 
more of the other than its owner Why had Rose oovered 
her head and shuddered ? Would the girl feel that for a 
fnend * If his pnde suffered, love was not so downcast ; 
but to avenge him for the cold she had cast on him, it could 
be critical, and Evan made his bearing to her a blank 

This somehow favoured hnn with Rose. Sheep's eyes 
are a dainly dish for little maids, and we know how 
largely they indulge in it , but when they are just a bit 
doubtful of the quality of the sheep, let the good animal 
shut his lids forthwith, for a time Had she not been a 
little unkmd to him in the morning f She had since tried 
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to help him, and that had appeased her oonsoionce, for 
m truth he was a good young man Those very words 
she mentally pronounced, while he was thirikmg, ‘ Would 
she feel it for a friend ^ ’ We dare but guess at the 
puade young women present now and then, but I should 
say that Evan was nearer the mark, and that the ‘ good 
young man ’ was a sop she threw to that within her which 
wanted qmetmg, and was thereby passably qmeted 
Perhaps the good young man is offended * Let us 
assure him of our dismterested graoiousness 

' Is your fnend commg t ’ she asked, and to his reply 
said, ‘ I ’m glad ’ , and pitched upon a new song — one 
that, by hazard, did not demand Ins attentions, and he 
surveyed the company to find a vacant seat with a neigh- 
bour. Juley Bonner was curled up on the sofa, looking 
like a damsd who has lost the third volume of an excitmg 
novel, and is divining the chmax He chose to avoid 
Miss Bonner Drummond was leavmg the side of the 
Giorgione lady Evan passed leisurely, and Drummond 
said 

‘ You know Mrs Eviemonde ^ Let me mtroduee you ' 

He was soon in conversation with the glonous-haired 
dame 

‘ Excellently done, my brother I ’ thinks the Countess 
de Saldar 

Rose sees the matter coolly What is it to her ^ But 
she had finished with song Jenny takes her place at the 
piano , and, as Rose does not care for instrumental musio, 
she naturally talks and laughs with Drummond, and 
Jenny does not altogether like it, even though she is not 
playing to the ear of Wilham Harvey, for whom bilhards 
have such attractions , but, at the close of the perform- 
ance, Rose is qmet enough, and the Countess observes her 
sitting, alone, puUmg the petals of a flower m her lap, on 
which her eyes are fixed. Is the doe wounded * The 
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damsel of the disinterested graoiousness is assuredly rest- 
less She starts up and goes out upon the balcony to 
breathe the night-air, mayhap regard the moon, and no 
one folloirs her. 

Had Hose been guiltless of offence, Evan might have 
left BecMey Court the next day, to chensh his outraged 
self-love. Love of woman is strongly distmgmshed from 
pure egoism when it has got a wound . for it will not go 
into a comer oomplammg, it will fight its duel on the field 
or die Did the young lady know his ongm, and scorn 
him * He resolved to stay and teach her that the pre- 
sumption she had imputed to him was her own nustake 
And from this Evan graduated naturally enough the finer 
stages of self-deception downward 

A lover must have his delusions, just as a man must 
have a skin. But here was another singular change m 
Evan. After his ale-prompted speech m Fallowfield, he 
was nerved to face the truth in the eyes of all save Rose 
Now that the truth had enmeshed his beloved, he turned 
to battle with it , he was prepared to deny it at any 
moment , his burnt flesh was as sensitive as the Coimtess’s 
Let Rose accuse him, and he would say, ‘ This 3 true. 
Miss Jocelyn — ^what then ? ’ and behold Rose confused 
and dumb ! Let not another dare suspect it For the 
fire that had scorched him was in some sort heahng, 
though hombly painful , but contact with the general 
air was not to be endured — was death ! This, I beheve, 
3 common m cases of injury by fire. 

So it befell that Evan, meeting Rose the next morning, 
was playfully asked by her what choice he had made be- 
tween the white and the red , and he, droppmg on her the 
shallow eyes of a conventional smile, rephed, that unable 
to decide and form a choice, he had thrown both away ; 
at which Miss Jocelyn gave him a look m the centre of h3 
brows, let her head slightly droop, and walked off 
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‘ She can look senoua as well as grunace,’ was all tliat 
Bvaa allowed himself to thmk, and he strolled out on the 
lawn with the careless serenity of lovers when they fancy 
themselves heart-free 

Bose, whipping the piano in the drawing-room, could 
see him go to sit by Mrs Evremonde, till they were joined 
by Drummond, when he left her and walked with Harry, 
and apparently shadowed the young gentleman's unrc- 
fleotive face , after which Hany n as drawn away by the 
appearance of that dark star, the Countess de Saldar, 
whom Rose was heginning to detest Jenny glided by 
Wilham Harvey's side, far ofi Rose, the young Queen 
of Friendship, was left deserted on her music-stool for 
a throne, and when she ceased to hammer the notes 
she was insulted by a voice that oned from below: 
‘Go on, Rose, it’s mce m the sun to hear you,’ 
causing her to close her performances and the mstru- 
ment vigorously 

Rose was much behmd her age she could not teU what 
was the matter with her In these httle torments young 
people have to pass through they gam a rapid maturity. 
Let a gml talk with her own heart an hour, and she is 
almost a woman Rosa came down-stairs dressed for 
ndmg Ladey was doing her the semoe of smoking one 
of her rose-trees. Evan stood disengaged, prepared for 
her summons She did not notice him, but beckoned to 
Ladey droopmg over a bud, while theourled smoke floated 
from his bps 

‘ The very gracefuUest of chimney-pots — is he not ® ’ 
sa^ the Countess to Harry, whose immense gufiaw fads 
not to apprise Laxley that somethmg has been said of him, 
for in his dim state of consciousness absence of the power 
of retort is the promment feature, and when he has the 
suspicion of malicious tongues at their work, all he can do 
is silentiy to resent it. Probably this explains Ins conduct 
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to Evan. Some youths have an acute memory for things 
that have shut their mouths. 

The Countess observed to Harry that his dear friend 
Mr. Laxley appeared, by the oast of his face, to be biting 
a sour apple. 

‘ Grapes, you mean ? ’ laughed Harry. ‘ Never mmd ' 
she ’ll bite at him when he comes m for the title.’ 

‘ Anything crude -will do,’ rejomed the Countess. ‘ Why 
are you not courtmg Mrs Evremonde, naughty Don * ’ 
‘Oh I she’s occupied — castle’s m possession. Be- 
sides — I ' and Harry tried hard to look sly 
‘ Come and teU me about her,’ said the Countess. 

Rose, Ladey, and Evan were standing close together. 

‘ You really are going alone, Rose * ’ said Laxley. 

‘ Didn’t I say so * — unless ym wish to jom us ? ’ She 
turned upon Evan. 

‘ I am at your disposal,’ said Evan. 

Rose nodded bnefly. 

‘ I think I ’ll smoke the trees,’ said Laxley, perceptibly 
huffing. 

‘ You won’t come, Perdmand * ’ 

‘ I only ofiered to fill up the gap One does as well as 
another.’ 

Rose flicked her whip, and then declared she would not 
ride at all, and, gathering up her skirts, hurried back to 
the house. 

As Laxley turned away, Evan stood before him. 

The unhappy fellow was precipitated by the devil of his 
false position 

* I think one of us two must quit the field , if I go I will 
wait for you,’ he said 

‘ Oh ; I understand,’ said Laxley. ' But if it ’s what I 
suppose you to mean, I must dcchno.’ 

' I beg to know your grounds ’ 

‘ You have tied my hands ’ 
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' You uould cseapo under eovor of superior stution ^ ' 

‘ Escape I You have only to unsay— tell mo j'ou have 
a right to demand it ’ 

I The battle of the sophist vielonous u itlun him u as done 
jm a flash, as Evan measured ius qualities beside this young 
I man’s, and without a sense of Ij mg, said ‘ I liavo, ’ 

He spoke firmly He looked the thmg ho called himself 
now The Countess, too, was a dazzling shield to her 
brother The beautiful Mrs Sliike was a completer vindi- 
cation of him , though ho had queer associates, and talked 
oddly of hia family that night in Fallow field 
' Very well, sir I admit you manage to annoy me,’ said 
Ladey ‘ I can give you a lesson as well as another, if 
you want it ’ 

Presently the two youths wore seen bowing in the stiff 
curt style of those cavaliers who defer a passage of temper 
for an nppomted settlement Enrrj’ rushed off to them 
with a shout, and they separated , Lnxloy speaking a word 
to Drummond, Evan — ^most 3 ndiciously, the Countess 
thought — ^joimng his fair sister Carolmo, whom the Duke 
held m converse 

Drummond returned laughing to the side of Mrs Evre- 
monde, nearing whom, the Countess, wlule one ear was 
being filled by Harry’s eulogy of her brother’s recent 
handhng of Lasley, and while her mtense gratification at 
the success of her patient management of her most 
difficult subject made her smiles no mask, heard, ‘ Is it 
not impossible to suppose such a thmg * ' A hush ensued 
— the Countess passed 

In the afternoon, the Jocelyns, Wilham Harvey, and 
Drummond met together to consult about arrangemg the 
dispute , and deputations went to Laxley and to Evan 
The former demanded an apology for certam expressions 
that day ; and an equivalent to an admission that Mr 
Harrmgton had said, m Fallowfield, that he was not a 


I 
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gontlcninn, in order to cccnpp t!io consequences. All the 
.Toccl\-ns lauglicd nl Ins tenacity, and ‘ gentleman ’ began 
to be bandied about ut ridicule of tbe arrogant lean-headed 
adolescent. Evan was placable enough, but dogged ; he 
declined to make any admission, though inthin himself he 
ndiuilted that Ins antagonist n as not m the position of an 
impostor; m Inch he foronehoncstivord among them would 
be CTposed ai being, and \i Inch a simple exercise of resolu- 
tion to fly the place Mould save him from being further. 

Lady .locelyn enjojed the fun, and still moie the seri- 
ous iiay in ulnch her relatives regarded it 
' This comes of Rose having /neiwfe, Emily,' said Sirs. 
Sbomc. 

There would have been a dispute to arrange betu'een 
Lady Jocel}!! and Mrs. Shomc, had not her ladyship been 
so firmly estabhsbcd in her phlegmatic philosophy. She 
said . ‘ Quelle cnfantillage ' I dare say Rose was at the 
bottom of it ■ she can settle it best Defer the encounter 
between the boys until they see they are in the form of 
donkeys. They -mil , and then they 'E run on together, 
as long as their goddess permits ’ 

‘ Indeed, Emily,' said JIrs Shome, ‘ I desire you, by aU 
possible means, to keep the occurrence secret from Rose 
She ought not to hear of it ' 

‘ No ; I dare say she ought not,’ returned Lady Jocelyn , 

‘ but I wager you she does You can teach her to preWd 
not to, if you like Ecce signum.' 

Her ladyship pomted through the hbrary window at 
Rose, who was walkmg with Laedey, and showing him her 
pearl}' teeth m return for one of his jokes • an exchange so 
manifestly unfair, that Lady Jocelyn’s womanhood, m- 
difierent as she was, could not but feel that Rose had an 
object m view , which was true, for she was flattering 
Laxley mto a consent to meet Evan haE way 
The ladies murmured and hummed of these proceed- 
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ings, and of Roso's familiarity vritli Mr. Harrington ; and 
the Countess in trepidation took Evan to hcisolf, and 
spoke to him seriously , a thing she had not done since 
her residence in Beoldey She let hira boo that ho must ho 
on a friendly footing with everybody in tho house, or go . 
which latter alternative Evan told her he had decided on 

‘ Yes,’ said the Countess, ‘ and then you give people full 
warrant to say it was jealousy drove you hence ; and you 
do but extinguish yourself to implicate dear Rose In 
love, Evan, when you run away, you don't hvo to fight 
another day ' 

She was commanded not to speak of love. 

‘ Whatever it may ho, my dear,’ said tho Countess, ‘ Mr. 
Laxley has used you ill It may bo that you put yourself 
at his feet and hia sister looked at him, sighing a great 
sigh. She had, with violence, stayed her month conoom' 
mg what she knew of the Eallowfield business, dreading to 
alarm his sensitiveness , hut she could not avoid giving 
him a little slap It was only to make him remember by 
the smart that ho must always sufier when ho would not 
he guided by her. 

Evan professed to tho Jocelyns that be was wilhng to 
apologize to Laxley for certain expressions ; determining 
to leave the house when he had done it Tho Countess 
heard and nodded Tho young men, sounded on both 
Bides, were accordingly lured to the bilhord-room, and 
pushed together and when ho had succeeded in thrust- 
ing the idea of Rose from the dispute, it did seem such 
folly to Evan’s oommon sense, that he spoke with pleasant 
honhommie about it That done, he entered into his 
acted part, and towered in his conceit considerably above 
these ansteoratio boors, who were speechless and grace- 
less, but tigers for their privileges and advantages. 

It will not be thought that the Countess mtended to per- 
mit her brother’s departure, To have toiled, and yet 
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more, to have lied and fretted her oonsoienoe, for nothing, 
was as httle her prmoiple, as to qmt the field of action till 
she is forcibly dnven from it is that of any woman. 

‘Gomg, my dear,’ she said coolly ‘To-morrow’ 
Oh! very well You are the judge Md this creature— 
the insolvent to the apple-woman, who is coming, whom 
you timid push here— will expose us, without a soul to 
guide his conduct, for I shall not remam And Carry will 

not remain. Carry f ’ The Countess gave a semi- 

sob. ‘Cany must return to her brute — ' meaning the 
gallant Marine, her possessor 
And the Countess, knowing that Evan loved his sister 
Carohne, incidentally related to him an episode m the 
domestic hfe of Major and Mm Strike 
‘ Greatly redoundmg to the credit of the noble martmet 
for the disciphne he upholds,’ the Countess said, smihng at 
the stunned youth. 

‘ I would advise you to give her time to recover from 
one bruise,’ she added ‘ You will do as it pleases you ’ 
Evan was sent mslung from the Countess to Caroline, 
with whom the Countess was content to leave him. 

The young man was daintily managed. Carohne asked 
him to stay, as she did not see him often, and (she brought 
it m at the dose) her home was not very happy She did 
not entreat him , but looking resigned, her lovely face con- 
jured up the Maj'or to Evan, and he thought, ‘ Can I dnve 
her back to her tjuant ’ ’ For so he j’ug^ed with himself 
to have but another day m the sunshme of Rose. 

Andrew, too, threw out gemal hints about the Brewery. 
Old Tom intended to retue, he said, and then they would 
see what they would see 1 He silenced every word about 
Lymport ; called him a brewer already, and made absurd 
jokes, that were serviceable stuff nevertheless to the 
Countess, who deplored to this one and to that the chance 
existing that Evan might, by the urgent solicitations of 
Q 
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Ills brother-in-kvr, givo up diplomacy nnd n't honmim for 
a browety and lucre I 

Of course Evan knew that ho uns managed. Tlio 
moraoira of n managed man have ycl to be wnll'-n , but 
if ho bo sincere ho will tell } ou that he knew it all the lime. 
Holongcdfoi the sugar-plum , hoknou ituas naughty to 
take it ho dared not for fear of the devil, ami he ahul his 
oyes ulnlo somebody che popped it into his mouth, .and 
assumed liis rcsponsibdita Being man-driven or ehi- 
oaned, is diilcrenl from being managed. Being managed 
implies being led the way this other ptn.on thinks you 
should go; altogether for your oun henefit, mind you 
are to sco uith hor oj os, that j on may not disappoint your 
own appotitcs : ubioh does not hurt the flesh, certainly ; 
but docs damage the conscience ; nnd from the momeul 
you have once succumbed, that function ce.ases to perform 
its ofHoo of moral strainer so uel! 

After all, lias lie not happier when he urotc himself 
tailor, than uhen ho declared bim«e!f gontlemnn 1 

So ho now iinngmcd, till Ro^o, Mislung lum ' Good 
night ’ on tho balcony, and abandoning her hand uith a 
steady sweet voice nnd gaze, said ' ‘ IIou generous of you 
to forgive ray friend, dear Evan I ' And tho ravishing 
httle glunpso of uoiiinnly softness in her, set lus heart 
beatmg. If ho thought at ail, it \\ as that ho u ould have 
saorifiood body and soul for her. 


CHAPTER SIX 

SECOND DESrATClI OF THE COTOTESS 

We do not advance very far in this second despatch, and 
it will bo found oluofly sorviceablo for tho indiontions it 
affords of out General's sklil in mining, and addiction to 
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thnl brmicli of jixilitary Boicnce. For tlio moment I must 
beg that a little indulgence be granted to her. 

‘ Purcl}’ business. Great haste. Something has 
happened. An event * I know not ; but events may 
flow from it 

‘ A lady i*. hero u ho has run away from the conjugal 
abode, and Lad}* Joceljm shelters her, and is hospitable to 
another, v ho is more concerned in this lady’s sad fate than 
ho Bhoxdd be. This may be morals, my dear : but please 
do not talk of Portugal now. A fine-ish woman ivith a 
great deal of hair worn as if her maid had given it one comb 
straight down and then rolled it up m a hurry round one 
finger. Malice would say c arrots . It is called gold. 

Forth is in a glass house, and is wrong to cast his sneers at 
perfectly inoffensive people 

‘ Perfectly impossible we can remain at Beckley Court 
together — if not dangerous. Any means that Providence 
may designate, I would employ. It will be like exoroismg 
a demon Always excuseable. I only ask a httle more 
lime for stupid Evan. He might have httle Bonner now. 
I should not object , but her family is not so good. 

‘ Now, do attend At o?ice obtam a copy of Strike’s 
Company people You understand — prospectuses. Tell 
me instantly if the Captain Evremonde m it is Captain 
Lawson Evremonde. Pump Strike Excuse vulgar 
words Whether he is not Lord Laxley’s half-l>ro(her. 
Strike sluM be of use to us Whether he is not mad. 

Captain E ’s addsress. Oh i when I think of Strike — 

brute I and poor beautiful uncomplaining Cany and her 
shoulder ' But let us mdeed most ferven% hope that his 
Grace maybe balm to it. We must not pray for vengeance 
It IS smful Providence will inflict that. Always know 
that Providence is gwUe sure to. It comforts exceedingly. 

‘ Oh, that Strike were tdtogether m the past tense 1 
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No knowing what the Duke might do — a widower nnd 
completely subjugated It makes my bosom bound The 
man tempts me to the wickedest Eronohy ideas There ! 

‘We progress with dear venerable Mrs Bonner, Truly 
pions—mterested m yonr Louisa She dreads that my 
husband will try to convert me to his creed. I can but 
weep and say— never i 

‘ I need not say I have my circle To hear this ridicu- 
lous boy Harry Jocelyn grunt under my nose when he has 
led me unsuspeotmgly away from company — ^Harriet I 
dearest 1 He thinks it a sigh 1 But there is no time for 
laughmg 

‘ My maxim in any house is — ^never to despise the good 
opmion of the noTientihes They are the majority. I 
think they alt look up to me. But then of course you 
must fix that by seducmg the Mars My diplomatist 
praises my abihties — Sir John Lormg my style — ^the rest 
follow and I do not -ndthhold my smiles, and they ate 
happy, and I should be but that for ungrateful Evau's 
sake I sacrificed my peace by bmdmg myself to a dreadful 
sort of half-Mory I know I did not qnite say it. It 
seems as if Sn A ’s ghost were going to haunt me. And 
then I have the most dreadful fears that what I have done 
has disturbed him m the other world. Can it be so’ It 
is not money or estates we took at all, dearest I And these 
excellent young curates — I almost wish it was Protestant 
to speak a word betund a board to them and imbibe com- 
fort For after all it is notlung and a word even from 
this poor thin mopy Mr Parsley might be relief to a poor 
soul m tronble. Catholics tell yon that what yon do m a 
good cause is redeemable if not exactly nght. And yon 
know the Gathohc is the oldest Rehgion of the two. I 
would listen to the Pope, staunch Protestant as I am, in 
preference to Emg Henry the Eighth. Though, as a 
woman, I hear him no rancour, for his wives were — ^fools, 
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point blank. No man was ever so manageable. My 
diplomatist is getting bker and liker to bim every day. 
Leaner, of course, and does not habitually straddle. 
Whiskers and morals, I mean. We must be silent before 
our prudish sister. Not a prude ® We talk diplomacy, 
dearest He complains of the exclusiveness of the port 
of Oporto, and would have stnot alhance between Portugal 
and England, with mutual pnvileges. I wish the alh- 
ance, and think it better to mamtam the exclusiveness. 
Very trifling , but what is life I 

‘ Adieu. One word to leave you laughmg. Imagine 
her situation I This stupid Miss Carrmgton has offended 
me. She has tned to pump Conning, who, I do not doubt, 
gave her as much truth as I chose she should have in her 
wdl But the quandaiy of the wretched creature < She 
takes Conning into her confidence — a horrible malady ]ust 
covered by high-neck dress i Skm 1 and impossible that 
she can tell her engaged — who is— guess — ^Mr. George 

Up ' Her name is Louisa Carrington There was a 

Louisa Harrington once Similanty of names perhaps 
Of course I could not let him come to the house , and of 
course Miss C is m a state of wonderment and bad 
passions, I fear I went straight to Lady Eosdey, my dear. 
There was nothing else for it but to go and speak. She 
is truly a noble woman — serves us m every way As she 
should ■ — ^much afieoted by sight of Evan, and keeps aloof 
from Beckley Court The finger of Providence is m all 
Adieu ! but do pray think of Miss Carrington ' It was 
foolish of her to ofiend me. Drives and walks — the Duke 
attentive. Descnption of him when I embrace you. I 
give amiable Sn Pranks Portuguese dishes. Ah, my dear, 
if we had none but men to contend against, and only 
women for our tools ' But this is asking for the world, 
and nothing less 

‘ Open again,’ she pursues ‘ Dear Carry just come m. 
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There are /aincs, I think, where there are dukes I Where 
could it have come from ^ Could any hman being have 
sent messengers post to London, ordered, and had it de- 
spatched here withm this shoit tune ^ You shall not 
be mystified < I do not think I even hmied , but the 
afternoon walk I had with his Grace, on the first day of 
his arrival, 1 did shadow it very dehcately how much it 
was to be feared our poor Carry could not, that she dared 
not, betray her hege lord m an evening dress. Nothing 
more, upon my veracity 1 And Carry has this moment 
received the most beautiful green bos, contauung tvo of 
the most heavenly old lace shawls that you ever beheld. 
We divme it is to hide poor Corrj'’B matnmomal blue 
markl We Itiow nothing. Will you imagine Carry is 
for not acceptmg it I Pnonty of buth does not imply 
supenor wits, dear— no allusion to you I have under- 
taken all Arch lools, but nothing pomted Hia Grace 
wiU understand the esquisite expression of feminme 
gratitude It is so sweet to deal with true nobihty. 
Carry has only to look as she always does One sees 
Strike sittmg on her Her very phabihty has rescued her 
from bemg utterly squashed long ere this 1 The man makes 
one vulgar It would have been not the shghtest use 
askmg me to be a Christian had I wedded Strike. But 
think of the fairy presents I It has determmed me not 
to be expelled by Mr North— quite Tell Silva he is not 
forgotten But, my dear, between us alone, men are so 
selfish, that it is too evident they do not care for private 
conversations to turn upon a lady’s husband : not to be 
risked, only now and then 


cannot nde, and she says to Carry that Rose wishes to 
break our brother’s neck The child hardly ■noshes that, 
but she is feehngless If Evan could care for Miss Bonner, 


e been out ndmg a race The poor httle Bonner girl 
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he miglitf have B. C. > Oh, it 3 not so very long a shot, my 
dear I am on the spot, .remember. Old Mrs Bonner is 
a most just-minded spirit. Jnhana 3 a cripple, and her 
grandmother mshes to be sure that when she departs to 
her Lord the poor cripple may not be chased from tins 
home of hers Rose caimot calculate — ^Harry is m dis- 
grace — ^there is really no knowing Tins 3 how I have 
reckoned , 10,000f extra to Rose ; perhaps lOOOJ or 
nothing to H , all the rest of ready-money — a large sum — 
no use guessmg— to Lady Jocelyn , and B C. to httle 
Bonner — ^it 3 worth 40,000? Then she sells, or stops — 
permanent resident. It might be so soon, for I can see 
worthy Mrs. Bonner to be breakmg V3ibly But young 
men will not see with wiser eyes than their own Here 3 
Evan nskmg his neck for an mdifierent — there 's some 
word for “ not soft " In short. Rose 3 the cold-blooded 
novice, as I have always said, ihe most selfish of the 
creatures on two legs 

‘ Adieu 1 Would you have dreamed that Major Night- 
mare's gallantry to Ins wife would have called forth a 
gallantly so truly touching and delicate ? Can you not 
see Providence there ^ Out of Evd—the Cathohcs again I 

‘ Address. If Lord Lax — ^"s half-brother If wrong m 
noddle. This I know you will attend to scrupulously 
Ridiculous words are sometimes the most expressive. 
Once more, may Heaven bless you all i I thought of you 
in church last Sunday. 

‘ I may tell you tlus : young Mr. Laxley is here. He — 
but it was Evan's utter madness was the cause, and I have 
not ventured a word to him. He compelled Evan to assert 
his rank, and Mr North's face has been one concentrated 
sneer since then. He must know the ongm of the 
Coggleshys, or something Now you will understand the 
importance. I cannot be more exphcit. Only — ^the man 
must go 
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‘PS I have just ascertained that Lady Jocelyn is 
quite fannhar with Andrew’s origin ' 1 She must think 
my poor Harriet an eccentric woman. Of course I have 
not pretended to lanh here, merely gentry. It is gentry 
m reahty, for hod poor Papa been Icgtitrmzcd, he would 
have been a nobleman You know that , and between 
the two we may certainly claim gentry. I twiddle your 
httle good Andrew to assert it for us twenty times a day 
Of all the dear httle manageable men I It does you in- 
fimte credit that you respect him as you do. What would 
have become of me I do not know 

'PS I said iwo shawls — a black and a white The 
black not so costly — yery well And so dehoate of Vum 
to t h i nk of the nummtng ' But the uliite, my dear, 
must be /amiZy— must 1 Old English point. Exquisitely 
chaste So difierent from that Brussels poor Andrew 
surprised you with I know it cost money, but thm js a 
question of taste The Duke reconciles me to England 
and all my troubles I He is more like poor Papa than any 
one of the men I have yet seen The perfect gentleman I 
I do praise myself for managmg an mvitation to our 
Cany She has been a tnumph ’ 

Admire the concluding stroke. The Countess calls this 
letter a purely busmess oommumoation Commercial 
men might hardly think so , but perhaps ladies will 
perceive it. She rambles concentrically, if I may so ex- 
pound her Full of luxurious enjoyment of her position, 
her nund is active, and you see her at one moment mark- 
mg a plot, the next, with a hght exclamation, appeasmg 
her conscience, proud that she has one , again she calls 
up rival forms of faith, that she may show the Protestant 
ite httle shortcommgs, and that it is shghtly m debt to 
tor (hke Providence) for her constancy, notwithstandmg. 
The Protestant you see, does not confess, and she has 
to absolve herself j and must be domg it internally while 
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slie is directing outer matters. Hence her slap at TCing 
Henry vin. In fact, there is much more busmess in this 
letter than I dare to indicate , but as it is both impertin- 
ent and unpopular to dive for any length of time beneath 
the surface (especially when there are few pearls to show 
for it), we will discontmue our examination . 

The Countess, when she had dropped the letter in the 
bag, returned to her chamber, and deputed Dorothy 
Loring, whom she met on the stau-s, to run and request 
Eose to lend her her album to beguile the afternoon with ; 
and Dorothy dances to Bose, saying, ‘ The Countess de 
Lispy-Iaspy would be delighted to look at your album all 
the afternoon.’ 

‘ Oh what a woman that is I ' says Eose ' Countess 
de Lazy-Lazy, I think ’ 

The Countess, had she been liste ning , would have cared 
httle for accusations on that head. Idlesse was fashion- 
able exquisite languors were a sign of breedmg , and she 
always had an idea that she looked more mteresting at 
dinn er after reclimiig on a couch the whole of the after- 
noon The great Mel and his mate had given her robust 
health, and she was able to play the high-bom invalid 
without damage to her constitution. Anythmg amused 
her , Eose’s album even, and the eompositions of W. H , 
E. H , D, F., and F. L The imtiaJs F L were diminutive, 
and not unlike her own hand, she thought They were 
appended to a piece of facetiousness that would not have 
disgraced the abihties of Sir. John Eaikes , but we know 
that very staff young gentlemen betray monkey-minds 
when sweet young ladies compel them to disport On the 
whole, it was not a lazy afternoon that the Countess 
passed, and it was not against her wish that others should 
think it was. 
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CHAPTER XX 

BKEAK-SFCK LEAT 

The August sun was in imd-sky, ubcn n troop of ladies 
and eavaUera issued from the gates of Bccklej' Court, and 
mnding through the hopgardens, emerged on the culti- 
vated slopes bordeimg the downs. Foremost, on her 
grey cob, was Ro3o,havmg on her right her uncle Seymour, 
and on her loft Fordmand ]Lixley Behind came Mrs, 
Evremondo, flanked by Drummond and Evan Then 
followed Jenny Grainc, supported by Harry and William 
Harvey. In the rear came an open carnage, in nhioh 
Miss Carrington and the Countess do Saldat were homo, 
attended by Lady Joceljm and Andrew Cogglcsby on 
horseback The expedition had for its object the selec- 
tion of a lun of ground for an amateur stceplc-chaso ; the 
idea of whieh had sprung fiom Laxlcy’s boasts of his 
horsemanship and Rose, quick ns fire, had backed her- 
self, and Drummond and Evan, to boat him. The mention 
of the latter was qmte enough for Laxloy 

If he follows me, let him take care of his neck,’ said 
that yonth 

Why, Ferdinand, ho can beat j'ou in anythmg ! ’ ex- 
claimed Rose, unpiudently 

But the truth was, she was now more lestlcss than over 
She was not distant with Evan, but she had a feverish 
manner, and seemed to thirst to make him show his 
quohties, and excel, and shine Billiards, or jumping, or 
classical acquirements, it mattered not — Evan must come 
^ first He had crossed the foils with Lnxley, and dis- 
armed him , for Mel his father had seen him trained for a 
nuhtary career Rose made a noise about the encounter, 
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and Laxley 'sras eager for his opportunity, which he saw 
in the proposed mad gallop 

Now llr. George Uploft, who usually rode in buckskins 
whether he was after the fox or fresh air, was out on this 
particular morning , and it happened that, as the caval- 
cade wound beneath the down, Mr. George trotted along 
the ridge. He was a fat-faced, rotund young squire — 
a bully where he might be, and an obedient creature 
enough where he must be — good-humoured when not m- 
terfered with , fond of the table, and brimful of all the 
jokes of the county, the accent of which just seasoned his 
speech He had somehow plunged mto a sort of half- 
engagement with Miss Garrmgton. At his age, and to 
ladies of Miss Carrington’s age, men unhappily do not 
plunge head-foremost, or Miss Camngton would have had 
liitTi long befoie. But he was at least m for it half a leg , ^ 
and a desperate maiden, on the orumnal side of thirty, 
may make much of that. Previous to the visit of the 
Countess de Saldar, Mr George had been in the habit 
of trottmg over to Beokley three or four times a week 
Miss Camngton had a httle money : Mr George was heir 
to his uncle Miss Camngton was lean and blue-eyed 
Mr George black-eyed and obese. By everybody, except 
Mr George, the match was made but that exception goes 
for httle in the country, where half the population are 
talked mto mamage, and gossips entirely devote them- 
selves to continuing the species Mr George was certain 
that he had not been fightmg shy of the fair Camngton 
of late, nor had he been unfaithful He had only been 
in an extraordmary state of occupation Messages for 
Lady Eoseley had to be dehvered, and he had become her 
cavaher and escort suddenly. The young squire was be- 
wildered ; but as he was only one leg in love — if the senti- 
ment may be thus spoken of figuratively — his vamty in 
his present office kept hun from remorse or uneasiness. 
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He rode al an easy pace within sight of the home of bis 
treasure, and his back turned to it Presently there rose a 
ory from below. Mr George looked about The party 
of horaemen hallooed Mr George yoicked Eose set 
her horse to gallop up , Seymour Jocelyn cned ‘ fox,’ and 
gave the view , hearu^ which Mr. George shouted, and 
seemed mchned to surrender , but the fnn seized him, 
and, standing up m his stirrups, he gathered his coat-tads 
m a bunoh, and waggled them with a ]olly laugh, which 
was taken up below, and the olamp of hoofs resounded 
on the turf as Mr George led ofi, after once more, with 
a jocose twist in his seat, showing them the brush 
mookin^y Away went fox, and a mad chase began 
Seymour acted as master of the hunt Eose, Evan, 
Drummond, and Mrs Evremonde and Dorothy, skirted 
to the nght, all lauglung, and Ml of excitement Harry 
bellowed the direction from above The ladies m the 
carriage, with Lady Jocelyn and Andrew, watched them 
till they flowed one and all over the shoulder of the down. 

‘ And who may the poor hunted animal be ? ' mquued 
the Countess 

‘ George TJploft,' said Lady Jocelyn, pulling out her 
watch * I give him twenty mmutes ' 

' Providence speed him ! ' breathed the Countess, with 
secret fervour 

‘ Oh, he hasn't a chance,' said Lady Jocelyn ‘ The 
squire keeps wretched beasts ’ 

‘ Is there not an attraction that will account for Ins 
hasty capture * ’ said the Countess, looking tenderly at 
Miss Carrington, who sat a httle straaghter, and the 
Countess, hatmg manifestations of stiS-baokedness, 
could not forbear adding ‘ I am at war with my sym- 
pathies, which should be with the poor brute flying from 
Ins persecutors ’ 

She was in a bitter state of trepidation, or she would 
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have thought twice before she touched a nerve of the 
enamoured lady, as she knew she did in oaUing her swam 
a poor brute, and did again by pertmadously pursuing . 
‘ Does he then shun his captivity ? ' 

‘ Touching a nerve ’ is one of those unforgivable small 
offences which, in our civilized state, produce the social 
vendettas and dramas that, with savage nations, spring 
from the spiUing of blood Instead of an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, we demand a nerve for a nerve. 

‘ Thou hast touched me where I am tender— thee, too, 
wdl I touch ' 

Mias Carrmgton had been alarmed and hurt at the 
strange evasion of Mr. George, nor could she see the 
fun of his mimicry of the fox and his flight away from 
instead of into her neighbourhood. She had also, or 
she now thought it, remarked that when Mr. George had 
been spoken of casually, the Countess had not looked a 
natural look. Perhaps it was her present inflamed fancy 
At any rate the Countess was offensive now. She was 
positively vulgar, in consequence, to the mmd of Miss 
Carrington, and Miss Carrmgton was drawn to thmk 
of a certain thing Eerdmand Laxley had said he had 
heard from the mouth of this lady’s brother when ale was 
in him Alas 1 how one seed of a piece of folly will lurk 
and sprout to confound us ; though, like the cock in 
the eastern tale, we peck up zealously all but that one ' 

The carnage rolled over the turf, attended by Andrew 
and Lady Jocelyn, and the hunt was seen ; Mr. George 
some forty paces a-head, Seymour gaining on him. 
Rose next. 

‘ Who ’s that breasting Rose * ’ said Lady Jocelyn, 
lifting her glass. 

‘ My brother-in-law, Harrington,' returned Andrew. 

‘ He doesn’t ride badly,’ said Lady Jocel}!!. ‘ A little 
too mihtary. He must have been set up m England.’ 
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‘ Oh, Evan can do anything,’ said Andrew enthusiasti- 
cally ‘ His father was a capital horseman, and taught 
him fencing, ndmg, and every accomplishment. Yon 
won’t find such a young fellow, my lady 

* The brother hke him at all ® ’ asked Lady Jooeljm, 
still eyeii^ the chase 

‘ Brother 1 He hasn’t got a brother,’ said Andrew 

Lady Jocelyn contmued ‘ I mean the present baronet ’ 

She was occupied with her glass, and did not observe 
the fiush that took hold of Andrew’s ingenuous cheeks, 
and his humed glance at and off the quiet eye of the 
Countess Miss Carrington did observe it 

Mr Andrew dashed his face under the palm of his 
hand, and murmured 

‘ Oh — ^yes • His brother-in-law isn’t much hke him — 
hal hal’ 

And then the poor httle man rubbed his hands, un- 
conscious of the mdignant pity for bs wretched abihties 
m the gaze of the Counter , and he must have been 
exposed — there was a fear that the ghost of Sir Abraham 
would have darkened this day, for Miss Camngton was 
about to speak, when Lady Jocelyn cned ‘ There ’s a 
purl ' Somebody ’s down ’ 

The Countess was unaware of the nature of a purl, but 
she could have sworn it to be a piece of Providence. 

‘ Just by old Nat Hodges’ farm, on Squire Coppmg’s 
ground,’ cned Andrew, much reheved by the particular 
mdividual’s misfortune ‘ Dear me, my lady I how old 
Tom and I used to ]ump the brook there, to be sure 1 
and when you wore no bigger than httle Miss Lonng — 
do you remember old Tom ^ We 're all fools one time 
m our hves I ’ 

' Who can it bo ^ ’ said Lady Jocelyn, ^ymg at the 
discomfited horseman ‘I’m afraid it’s poor Ferdi- 
nand,’ 
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They drove on to an eminence from ■which the plam 
was entmely laid open. 

‘ I hope my brother ■mE enjoy his ride this day,’ sighed 
the Countess. ‘ It 'mil be his limi t of enjoyment for a 
lengthened period I ’ 

She perceived that hir. George's capture was inevitable, 
and her heart sank ; for she was sure he would recognize 
her, and at the moment she misdoubted her powers 
She dreamed of flight. 

‘ You 're not going to leave us ? ' said Lady Jocelyn. 
‘My dear Countess, what -will the future member do 
without you 1 We have your promise to stay tdl the 
election is over ’ 

‘ Thanks for your extreme kmd courtesy, Lady Jocelyn,’ 
murmured the Countess : ‘ but my husband— the Count ' 

‘ The favour is yours,’ returned her ladyship. ‘ And 
if the Count cannot come, you at least are at hberty ? ’ 

‘ You are most kmd,’ said the Countess. 

‘ Andrew and his wife I should not dare to separate 
for more than a week,’ said Lady Jocelyn. ‘ He is the 
great British husband The proprietor' “My -wife’’ 
in his unanswerable excuse ’ 

‘ Yes,’ Andrew rephed cheerily ‘ I don’t like division 
between man and -wife, I must say ’ 

The Countess dared no longer instance the Count, her 
husband. She was heard to murmur that citizen feehngs 
were not hers 

‘ You suggested Fallowfield to Melmlle, did you not ^ ’ 
asked Lady Jocelyn 

‘It was the merest su^estion,’ said the Countess, 
smilmg. 

‘ Then you must really stay to see us through it,’ said 
her ladyship. ‘ Where are they now ^ They must be 
making straight for break-neck fence. They ’ll have 
him there George hasn’t pluck for that.’ 
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‘ Hasn't what * ' 

It was the Countess who requested to know the name 
of this other piece of Providence Mr George Uploft was 
deficient in. 

‘ Pluck— go,’ said her ladyship hastily, and telhng the 
coachman to dnve to a oertam spot, trotted on with 
Andrew, saying to him . 'I'm afraid wo are thought 
vulgar by the Countess ’ 

Andrew considered it best to reassure her gravely. 

‘ The young man, her brother, is well-bred,’ said Lady 
Jocelyn, and Andrew was very ready to praise Evan. 

Lady Jocelyn, herself m slimmer days a spirited horse- 
woman, had correctly estimated Mr. George’s pluck. 
He was captured by Harry and Evan close on the leap, 
m the act of shaking his head at it , and many who 
inspected the leap would have deemed it a sign that 
wisdom weighted the head that would shake long at it , 
for it consisted of a post and rails, with a double ditch 

Seymour Jocelyn, Mis Evremonde, Drummond, Jenny 
Grains, and WiUiam Harvey, rode with Mr. George m 
quest of the carnage, and the captive was duly dehvered 
over 

But where s the brush * ’ said Lady Jocelyn, laugh- 
ing, and mtroducing him to the Countess, who dropped 
her head, and mth it her veil 

Oh I they leave that on for my nest run,' said Mr 
George, bowing civilly. 

‘ You are going to run agam * ’ 

Misa Camngton severely asked this question, and 
Mr George protested. 

‘ Secure him, Louisa,’ said Lady Jocelyn ‘ See here : 
what ’s the matter with poor Dorothy i ’ 

Dorothy came slowly trottmg up to them along the 
green lane, and thus expressed her gnef, between sobs 
Isn t it a shame ^ Rose is such a tyrant They 're 
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going to ride a race and a jump down m the field, and 
it ’s break-neck leap, and Rose won't allow me to stop 
and see it, though she knows I 'm just as fond of Evan 
as she is , and if he 's killed I declare it will be her fault , 
and it 's all for her stupid, dirty old pocket handkerchief ' ’ 

‘ Break-neck fence 1 ' said Lady Jocelyn , ‘ that 's 
rather mad ' 

‘ Do let 's go- and see it, darling Aunty Joey,’ pleaded 
the little maid. 

Lady Jocelyn rode on, saying to herself ‘ That girl 
has a great deal of devil m her ’ The lady's thoughts 
were of Rose. 

'Black Lymport’d take the leap,’ said Mr. George, 
following her with the rest of the troop. ‘ Who 's that 
fellow on him 1 ' 

‘ His name 'a Harrington,’ guoth Drummond. 

‘ Oh, Hamngton 1 ' Mr George responded , but 
immediately laughed — ‘ Harrmgton * 'Gad, if he takes 
the leap it’ll be odd — another of the name. That’s 
where old Mel had his spiU.’ 

‘ Who ^ ’ Drummond inquired 

‘ Old Mel Harrmgton— -the Lymport wonder. Old Mar- 
quis Mel,’ said Mr. George. ‘ Haven’t ye heard of him * ’ 

‘ What 1 the gorgeous tador I ’ exclaimed Lady 
Jocelyn. ‘ How I regret never meeting that magnificent 
snob I that efflorescence of sublime imposture 1 I ’ve 
seen the Regent , but one’s life doesn’t seem complete 
without having seen his twm-brother. You must give 
us warning when you have him down at Oroftlands agam, 
Mr George.’ 

‘ ’Gad, he ’U have to come a long distance — ^poor old 
Mel ! ’ said Mr. George , and was going on, when Sey- 
mour Jocelyn stroked his moustache to cry, ' Look ! 
Rosey ’s starting ’em, by Jove ! ’ 

The leap, which did not appear formidable from where 
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tiliey stood, was four fields distant froia the point where 
Bose, with a handkerchief in her hand, was at that 
moment givmg the signal to Laxley and Evan 

Miss Carrmgton and the Countess hegged Lady Jocelyn 
to order a shout to be raised to arrest them, but her 
ladyship marked her good sense by saymg ‘ Let them 
go, now they ’re about it ’ , for she saw that to make a 
fuss now matters had proceeded so far, was to be uncivil 
to the mevitable 

The start was given, and off they flew Harry J ocel 3 Ti, 
behind them, was evidently caught by the demon, and 
clapped spurs to hia horse to have his fling as well, for 
the fun of the thmg , but Bose, farther down the field, 
rode from her post straight across him, to the imminent 
peril of a mutual overset , and the paity on the height 
could see Harry funung, and Bose coolly looking lum 
down, and lettang him understand what her will was , 
and her mother, and Drummond, and Seymour who 
beheld this, had a common sentiment of admiration for 
the gallant gui. But away went the nvals. Black 
Lymport was the favounte, though none of the men 
thought he would be put at the fence The excitement 
became contagious The Countess threw up her veil 
Lady Jocelyn, and Seymour, and Drummond, galloped 
down the lane, and Mr George was for accompanying 
them, till the hne of Miss Carrington’s back gave him her 
unmistakeable opmion of such a course of conduct, and 
he had to dally and fret by her side Andrew’s arm 
was tightly grasped by the Countess The nvals were 
crossing the second field, Laxley a httle a-head 

‘ He 's holding m the black mare— that fellow • ’ said 
Mr George ‘ ’Gad, it looks like gomg at the fence. 
Fancy Harrmgton 1 ’ 

They were now m the fourth field, a smooth shorn 
meadow Laxley was two clear lengths m advance, but 
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Fcemcd riding, os 3Ir. Gcorgo remarked, more for pace 
than to take the jump. The ladies kept plying random 
qucric? and suggestions : the Countess wishing to know 
whether they could not bo stopped by a countryman 
before they encountered any danger. In the midst of 
their chatter, Jlr. George rose in Ins stirrups, crying : 
' Bravo, the black mare • ' 

' Has he done it ’ ’ said Andrew, wiping his poll. 

. ' Ho ^ No, the mart ! ’ shouted Mr George, and bolted 
off, no longer to be restrained 

The Countess, doubly relieved, threw herself back m 
the carriage, and Andrew drew a breath, saying , ‘ Evan 
has beat him — saw that ! The other’s horse sweived 
right round ’ 

'I fear,’ said Mrs. Evremonde, ‘Mr. Harrmgton has 
had a fall Don’t be alarmed— it may not be much ’ 

‘A fall 1 ’ evclaimed the Countess, equally divided 
between alarms of sisterly affection and a keen sense of 
the romance of the thing. 

3Lss Carrington ordered the earnage to be driven round. 
They had not gone far when they were met by Harry 
Jocelyn ndmg in hot haste, and he bellowed to the 
coachman to dnve as hard as he could, and stop opposite 
Brook’s farm 

The scene on the other side of the fence would have 
been a sweet one to the central figure m it had his eyes then 
been open. Surrounded by Lady Jocelyn, Drummond, 
Seymour, and the rest, Evan's dust-stained body was 
stretched along the road, and his head was lying in the 
lap of Bose, who, pale, heedless of anything spoken by 
those around her, and with her hps set and her eyes 
tummg wildly from one to the other, held a gory hand- 
kerchief to his temple with one hand, and with the other 
felt for the motion of his heart. 

But heroes don’t die, you know. 
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^ CHATTER XXI 

TEmULiTIOSS ASD TACTICS Or THE COCXTESS 

' Yoti have murdered my brolbor. Rose Jocelj n ! ' 

' Don’t say so now ’ 

Such Tvaa the mtorchango between the tu o that loved 
tbo sonaclcsa youth, ns bo uas being lifted into the 
carnage 

Lady Jocclym sat upnglit in her saddle, giving dircebons 
about whnt was to bo done with Evan and the marc, 
impartially 

‘ Stunned, and a good deal shaken, I suppose ; Lym- 
port’s knees are terribly out,’ sho said to Dnimmond, 
who merely nodded And Seymour remarked, 'Edty 
guineas knocked off her value 1 ’ One added, ‘ Xotbing 
worse. I should think ’ , and another, ‘ A liUlo damage 
inside, perhaps ' Difficult to say n bother they spoke 
of Evan or the brute 

No violent outenes , no rqiroaohcs cast on the cold- 
blooded coquette , no 'exclamations on tho heroism of 
her brother 1 They could absolutely spare a thought for 
the animal 1 And Evan had naked his life for this, and 
might die unpibcd Tho Countess diversified her gnof 
with a deadly bitterness against the heartless Jooolyns. 

Oh, if Evan dies ’ will it pumsh Rose sufficiently * 

Andrew expressed emotion, hut not of a kmd tho 
Countess liked a relative to be seen oxhibitmg , for m 
emotion worthy Andrew betrayed to her his ongin 
offensively > ,r 1 1 

‘Go away and puke,' if you must,’ she said, ohppmg 
poor Andrew's word about his ‘ dear boy ’ She could 
not help speaking in that way — he was so vulgar A 
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word of lympalhy from Jjad}- Jocclj-n raiglit have saved 
licr from the sourness into uliich her many confliotmg 
P'i'sions ucrc resolving ; and might also have saved her 
Indvf-hip from the rancour she had soini in the daughter 
of the great 3Icl fay her selection of epithets to characterize 
him. 

Will it punish Rose at all, if Evan dies * 

Rose saw that she uas looked at. How could the 
Countess tell that Rose emded lior the joy of holding 
Evan in the carriage there * Rose, to judge by her face, 
u as ns calm as glass. Hot so well seen through, however. 
Mrs Evremondo rode beside her, whose fingers she 
caught, and tuined her oini with them tightly once for 
a fleeting instant. Mrs. Evremonde wanted no further 
confession of her state. 

Then Rose said to her mother, ' Jlama, may I nde to 
have the doctor ready ^ ’ 

Ordinarily, Rose would have clapped heel to horse the 
moment the thought came. She waited for the per- 
mission, and flew off at a gallop, waving back Laxley, 
who was for j'oining her. 

‘Pranks utII bo a little rusty about the mare,' the 
Countess heard Lady Jocelyn say , and Harry just then 
stooped his head to the carriage, and said, in his blunt 
fashion, ‘ After all, it won’t show much.’ 

‘ We are not cattle ! ' exclaimed the frenzied Countess, 
within her bosom f Alas ! it was almost a democratic 
outcry they made hW guilty of ; but she was driven past 
patience. And as a further provocation, Evan would 
open his eyes. She laid her handkerchief over them 
with lovmg delicacy, remembering m a flash that her 
own face had been all the while exposed to Mr. George 
Uploft ; and then the terrors of his presence at Beckley 
Court came upon her, and the fact that she had not for 
the last ten minutes been the serene Countess de Saldar , 
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and she quite hated Andrew, for Tulgariiy in others 
evoted Tulganty m her, which was the reason why she 
ranked vulgarity as the chief of the deadly sms Her 
countenance for Harry and all the others save poor 
Andrew was soon the placid heaven-oonfiding sister's 
agam, not before Lady Jocelyn had found cause to 
observe to Druimnond 

' Tour Countess doesn’t ruffle well ' 

But a lady who is at war with two or three of the facts 
of Providence, and yet will have Providence for her ally, 
can hardly ruffle well 

Do not imagme that the Countess's love for hei brother 
was hollow She was assured when she came up to the 
spot where he fell, that there was no danger , he had 
but dislocated his shoulder, and bruised his head a httle 
Hearmg this, she rose out of her clamorous heart, and 
seized the opportunity for a small burst of melodrama. 
Unhappily, Lady Jocelyn, who gave the tone to the rest, 
was a Spartan in matters of this sort , and as she would 
have seen those dearest to her bear the luck of the field, 
she could see others. When the call for active help 
reached her, you beheld a different woman. 

The demonstrativeness the Countess thirsted for was 
afforded her by Juley Bonner, and m a measure by her 
Bister Garohne, who loved Evan passionately The 
latter was m ndmg attue, about to mount to nde and 
meet them, aooompamed by the Duke Carohne had 
hastily tied up her hair ; a noh golden brown lump of 
it hung round her cheek , her hmpid eyes and ansiously- 
nerved brows impressed the Counter wonderfully as 
she ran down the steps and bent her fine' well-filled bust 
forward to ask the first burned question 

The Countess patted her shoulder ‘ Safe, dear,’ she 
said aloud, as one who would not make much of it. And 
m a whisper, ‘ Tou look superb.’ 
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I must charge it to Carohne's beauty under the ducal 
radiancy that a stream of sweet feelings entering into 
the Countess made her foiget to tell her sister that George 
Uploft was by. Carohne had not been abroad, and her 
skm was not ohve-hued , she was a beauty, and a 
majestio figure, httle altered since the day when the 
wooden marine marched her out of Lymport. 

The Countess stepped from the carnage to go and 
ohensh Juhana’s petulant distress , for that unhealthy 
little body was stampmg with unpatience to have the 
story told to her, to burst into fits of pathos ; and while 
Seymour and Harry assisted Evan to descend, trymg to 
laugh ofi the pain he endured, Carohne stood by, soothmg 
him with words and tender looks 
Lady Jocelyn passed him, and took his hand, saymg, 

* Not killed this time l ’ 

‘At your ladyship’s service to-morrow,' he rephed, 
and his hand was kmdly squeezed 
‘ My darhng Evan, you will not nde again * ' Carohne 
cried, Mssing him on the steps , and the Duke watched 
the operation, and the Countess observed the Duke. 

That Providence should select her sweetest moments to 
deal her wounds, was cruel , but the Countess just then 
distinctly heard Mr. George Uploft ask Miss Canmgton ■ 

‘ Is that lady a Harrington * ’ 

‘ You perceive a likeness * ’ was the answer. 

Mr. George went ‘ Whew I — tit — ^tit — ^tit ! ’ with the 
profound expression of a very slow mind 
The scene was quickly over. There was barely an 
hour for the ladies to dress for dinner. Leaving Evan 
in the doctor’s hand, and telling Carohne to dress m her 
room, the Countess met Bose, and giatofled her vindio- 
tiveness, while she furthered her projects, by saying 
‘ Noi till my brother is qmte convalescent will it be 
adviseable that you should visit him. I am compelled 
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to thinlr of Vntn enlSrely now. In his present state he 
IS not fit to he played with.' 

Eose, stedfastly eyeing her, seemed to swallow down 
something m her throat, and said 

‘ I will obey yon, Countess. I hoped you would allow 
me to nurse him.’ 

‘ Quiet above all things, Eose Jocel 3 m ! ’ returned the 
Countess, with the suavify of a governess, who must 
be civil m her sourness ‘If you would not complete 
this mommg’s achievement — stay away.’ 

The Countess dechned to see that Bose’s hp quivered 
She saw an unpleasantness m the bottom of her eyes , 
and now that her brother’s decease was not even remotely 
to be apprehended, she herself determmed to pumsh the 
cold, unimpressionable coquette of a gud Before retum- 
mg to Caroline, she had five mmutes’ conversation ivith 
Jifiiana, which fully determmed her to contmue the 
campaign at Beckley Court, commence decisive move- 
ments, and not to retreat, though fifty George Uplofts 
menaced her. Consequently, havmg (hsmissed Conning 
on a message to Harry Jocelyn, to ask bim for a hst of 
the names of the new people they were to meet that day 
at dinner, she said to Carolme : 

‘ My dear, I think it will be mcumbent on us to depart 
very qmokly ’ 

Much to the Countess’s ohagrm. and astonishment, 
Carolme rephed 

‘ I shall hardly be sorry.’ 

‘ Not sorry * Why, what now, dear one ® Is it true, 
then, that a flagellated female kisses the rod ^ Are you 
so eager for a repetition of Strike t ’ 

Carolme, with some hesitation, related to her more 
than the Countess had ventured to petition for m her 
prayers 

* Oh ' how exceedingly generous I ’ the latter ex- 
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claimed. * How very refreahmg to think that there are 
nobles in your England as romantic, as courteous, as 
dehoate as our own foreign ones 1 But his Grace is quite 
an exceptional nobleman. Are you not touched, dearest 
Carry i ’ 

Caroline pensively glanced at the reflection of her 
beautiful arm m the glass, and sighed, pushing back the 
hair from her temples. 

‘ But, for mercy’s sake I ' resumed the Countess, m 
alarm at the sigh, ‘ do not be too — ^too touched. Do, 
pray, preserve your wits. You weep * Carohne, Carohne I 
0 my goodness , it is just five-and-twenty minutes to 
the first dinner-bell, and yon are crying I For God’s 
sake, think of your face 1 Are you gomg to be a Gorgon ? 
And you show the marks twice as long as any other, you 
fair women S,quinnymg hke this • Carohne, for your 
Louisa’s sake, do not ! ’ 

Hissing wbch, half angnly and half with entreaty, the 
Countess dropped on her Jmees. Carohne’s fit of tears 
subsided. The eldest of the sisters, she was the kmdest, 
the fairest, the weakest. 

' Not,’ said the blandishing Countess, when Carohne’s 
face was dearer, ‘ not that my best of Canys does not 
look dehcious in her shower. Cry, with your hair down, 
and you would subdue any male creature on two legs. 
And that reminds me of that most audacious Marquis 
de BenuUa He saw a dirty drab of a frmt-girl crying 
m Lisbon streets one day, as he was Tiding m the carnage 
of the Duchesse de Col da Rosta, and her husband and 
duefia, and he had a letter for her — the Duchesse. They 
loved ! How dehver the letter * " Save me I " he 

cried to the Duchesse, oatohn^ her hand, and pressmg 
his heart, as if very sick. The Duchesse felt the paper — 
turned her hand over on her knee, and he withdrew his. 
What does my Carry think was the excuse he tendered 
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Duke ^ This— and this gives you some idea o£ tho 
wonderful audacity of those dear Portuguese — that ho 
—he misl precipitate himself and marry awj uoman ho 
saw weep, and ho her slave for tho term of his natural 
life, unless another u Oman's hand at the same moment 
restramed him i There ' ' and tho Countess’s eyes shone 
bnghtly 

‘ How excessively unbecilc I ' Carolme remarked, 
hitherto a passive hstenor to these Lusilaman contes 
It was the first sign she had yet given of her late 
mtercourse with a positive Duke, and tho Countess felt 
it, and drew back. No more anecdotes for Caroline, 
to whom she quietly said 
‘ You are very Engbsh, dear 1 * 

‘ But now, the Duke— his Grace,' she vent on, ‘ how 
did he maugurate * ’ 

‘ I spoke to him of Evan’s position God forgive me ' 
— said that was tho cause of my looks being sad ’ 

‘ You could have thought of nothmg better,’ interposed 
the Countess ‘ Yes ^ ’ 

‘ He said, if he nught clear them he should be happy ' 

‘ In exquisite language. Carry, of course ’ 

‘ No , ]ust as others talk ’ 

‘ Hum I ’ went the Countess, and issued again brightly 
from a cloud of reflection, with tho remark ‘ It was to 
seem busmess-hke — tho commerciahly of the English 
mmd To the pomt— J know Well, you perceive, 
my sweetest, that Evan’s interests are in your hands 
You dare not quit the field In one ueek, I fondly 
trust, he will be secure What more did his Grace 
say ’ May we not be the repository of such dehcious 
|eQtesies-« ’ , 

"Caroline gave tremulousjndieations about tho lips, and 
the Countess jumped to the bell and rang it, for they 
were too near dinner for the trace of a smgle tear to be 
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permitted. The bell and the appearance of Conning 
effectually cheeked the flood. 

While speakmg to her sister, the Countess had hesitated 
to mention George Uploft’s name, hopmg that, as he had 
no dinner-smt, he ivonld not stop to dinner that day, 
and would fall to the charge of Lady Roseley once more. 
Conning, however, brought m a sheet of paper on which 
the names of the guests were written out by Harry, a 
daily piece of service he performed for the captivatmg 
dame, and George Uploft’s name was in the list. 

‘ We wfll do the rest, Cormmg — ^retire,’ she said, and 
then foldmg Carohne m her arms, murmured, the moment 
they were alone, ‘Will my Carry dress her ban plam 
to-day, for the love of her Louisa ® ’ 

* Goodness ! what a request I ’ exclaimed Carohne, 
throwing back her head to see if her Louisa could be 
serious 

‘ Most inexphcable— IS it not * Will she do it * ' 

‘ Elat, dear ? It makes a fright of me ’ 

‘ Possibly May I beg it * ' 

‘ But why, dearest, why * If I only knew why I ’ 

‘ For the love of your Logy ’ 

* Plain along the temples * ’ 

‘ And a knot behind ’ 

‘ And a band along the forehead ^ ' 

‘ Gems, if they meet your favour.’ 

‘ But my cheek-bones, Louisa * ’ 

‘ They are not too prominent. Cany ’ 

‘ Curls rdieve them ’ 

‘ The change will reheve the curls, dear one.’ 

Caroline looked m the glass, at the Countess, as polished 
a reflector, and fell mto a chair Her hair was accustomed 
to roll across her shoidders in heavy curls The Duke 
would find a change of the sort singular. She should not 
at all know herself with her hair done differently and 
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for a lovely woman to bo transformed to a fright is hard 
to bear m sohtude, or in imagination 
‘ Really 1 ’ she petitioned 
‘ Really — ^yes, or no * ’ added the Countess 
‘ So unaccountable a uhun I ’ Carolmo looked in the 
glass dolefully, and pulled up her thick locks from one 
cheek, letting them fall on the instant. 

* She mH * ’ breathed the Countess 
‘ I really cannot,’ said Carohne, w ith vehemence. 

The Countess burst into laughter, replying . ‘ My poor 
child' it IS not my u him — it is your obligation George 
Uploft dmes here to-day Now do you divmo it ? 
Disguise IS imperative for you ’ 

Mrs Strike, gazmg m her sister’s face, answered 

slowly, ‘ George * ^But how uiU you meet him®’ 

she humedly asked 

‘ I have, met him,’ rejomed the Countess, boldly ‘ I 
defy him to know me I brazen him 1 You m itli your 
hair m my style are equally safe You see there is no 
choice. Pooh ' contemptible puppy 1 ’ 

But I never,’ — Carohne was gomg to say she never 
could face him. ‘ I will not dme I will nurse Evan ’ 
‘You have faced him, my dear,’ said the Countess, 
' and you are to change your head-dress simply to throw 
him ofi his scent ’ 

As she spoke the Countess tripped about, noddmg her 
head like a girl Tnumph m the sense of her power over 
all she came m contact with, rather elated the lady. 

Do you see why she worked her sister in tins round- 
about fashion ® She would not tell her George Uploft 
was m the house tdl she was sure he mtended to stay, 
for fear of faghtening her. When the necessity became 
apparent, she put it under the pretest of a whim in order 
to see how far Carohne, whose weak oomphance she could 
count on, and whose reticence concerning the Duke 
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annoyed her, would subnut to it to please her sister , 
and if she rebelled positively, why to be sure it was the 
Duke she dreaded to shock ■ and, therefore, the Duke 
had a peculiar hold on her . and, therefore, the Countess 
might reckon that she would do more than she pleased 
to confess to remam with the Duke, and was manageable 
in that quarter. All this she learnt without askmg. 

I need not add, that Caroline sighmgly did her biddmg. 

‘ We must all be viotims m our turn, Carry,' said the 
Countess. ‘ Evan's prospects — ^it may be, Silva's restora- 
tion — depend upon your hair being dressed plain to-day 
Reflect on that I ’ 

Poor Carohne obeyed , but she was capable of reflect- 
ing only that her face was unnaturally lean and strange 
to her. 

The sisters tended and arranged one another, taking 
care to push theu mouinmg a month or two a-head 
and the Countess aminadsBrted on the vulgar mind of '' ' 
Lady Jocelyn, who would allow a ‘ gentleman to sit 
down at a gentlewoman's table, m full company, m 
pronounced undress ' and Carohne, utterly miserable, 
would pretend that she wore a mask and kept gmnaomg 
as they do who are not accustomed to pamt on the 
cheeks, tiU the Coimtess checked her by telling her she 
should ask her for that before the Duke 

After a visit to Evan, the sisters sailed together mto 
the drawing-room. 

‘ Umfonmty is„8ometrme3-a..gain,l-, murmured the 
Countess, as they were partmg in the middle of the 
room. She saw that their fine figures, and profiles, and 
resemblance m contrast, produced an effect The Duke 
wore one of those calmly mtent looks by which men show 
they are aware of change in the heavens they study, and 
are too devout worshippers to presume to disapprove 
Mr. George was standmg by Miss Carrington, and he 
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also watohod Mrs. Strike. To beiiildor liim yet more 
the Countess persisted m fixing her eyes upon his hetero- 
dox apparel, and Mr. George hocamo conscious and 
uneasy. Miss Carrington had to address her question 
to him twice before ho hoard Molvillo Joool)!!, Sir 
John Lonng, Sn Franks, and Hamilton surrounded the 
Countess, and told her what they had decided on with 
regard to the election during tho day , for Molvillo ivns 
warm m his assertion that they would not tallc to tho 
Countess five mmutes nithout getting a hmtu orth having. 

‘ Call to us that man who is habited hko a groom,' said 
the Countess, mdicating Mr George ‘ I presume he is 
m his right place up here * ' 

‘Whew — ^take care, Countess — our best man He's 
good for a dozen,' said Hamilton 
Mr Geoige was brought over and mtroduced to the 
Countess de Saldar. 

‘ So the oldest Tory m the county is a fox * ’ she said, 
in allusion to the hunt Never did Carohne Strike 
admire her sister’s fearful gemus more than at that 
moment 

Mr George ducked and rolled his hand over his ohm, 
ivith ‘ ah-um 1 ' and the like, ended by a dry laugh 
' Are you our supporter, Mr Uploft * ' 

‘ Tory mtorest, ma-um — my lady ’ 

‘ And are you staunch and may be trusted ^ ' 

‘ 'Pon my honour, I think I have that reputation ' 

‘ And you would not betray us if wo give you any 
secrets * Say “ 'Pon my honour,” ogam. You launch 
it out so courageously ' 

The men laughed, though they could not see what tho 
Countess was dnvmg at She had for two mmutes 
spoken as she spoke when a girl, and George — entirely 
off his guard and unsuspicious— looked unenhghtened If 
he Itnew, there were hmts enough for him m her words. 
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If bo reraaraccl blind, tbcy might pass as air. The 
appearance of the butlor cut short his protestation as to 
his powers of seoresy. 

The Countess dismissed him. 

‘ You n lU bo taken into our confidence when we require 
you.’ iVnd she resumed her foreign air m a most elaborate 
and oteru helming bow. 

She was now perfectly satisfied that she was safe from 
Mr. George, and, as she thoroughly detested the youthful 
squire, she chose to propagate a laugh at hnn by sasdng, 
with the utmost languor and clearness of voice, as they 
descended the staus . 

‘ After all. a very clever fox may be a very dull dog — 
don’t you think ? ' 

Gentlemen m front of her, and behmd, heard it, and 
at Mr. George’s expense her reputation rose. 

Thus the gemus of this bom general prompted her to 
adopt the pnnoiple m taotios— boldly to strike when you 
are m the dark as to your enemy’s movements. 


CHAPTER XXn 

m WHICH THE DAUGHTEBS OE THE GEBAT MEL 
HAVE TO DIGEST HBI AT DUSHEE 

You must know, if you would form an estimate of the 
Countess’s heroic impudence, that a rumour was current 
m Lymport that the fair and well-developed Louisa 
Harrington, m her sixteenth year, did advisedly, and 
with the mtention of rendermg the term mdefimte, 
entrust her guileless person to Mr. George Uploft’s 
honourable charge. The rumour, unflavoured by 
absolute m ahgmty, was such , and it went on to say, 
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that the subhme Mel, alive to the honour of his family, 
followed the fugitives with a pistol, and with a horse- 
whip, that he nught chastise the offender according to 
the degree of his offence It was certam that he had 
not used the pistol it was said that he had used the 
whip The details of the interview between Mel and 
Mr George were numerous, but at the same tune vanous 
Some declared that he put a pistol to Mr George’s ear, 
and under pressure of that persuader got him into the 
presence of a clergyman, when he turned sulky , and 
when the pistol was agam produced, the ceremony would 
have been performed, had not the outraged Church 
cned out for help Some vowed that Mr George had 
referred all questions implymg a difference between 
himself and Mel to their mutual fists for decision At 
any rate, Mr George turned up m Eallowfield subse- 
quently , the fair Louisa, unhurt and with a qmet mind, 
in Lymport , and this amount of truth the rumours can 
be reduced to — that Louisa and Mr George had been 
aoquamted Rumour_and gossip know how to build 
they always have some sohd foundation, however small 

Upwards of twelve years had run smoe Louisa went to 
the wife of the brewer — a period quite long enough for 
Mr George to forget any one in , and she was altogether 
a different creature , and, as it was true that Mr George 
was a dull one, she was, after the test she had put him to, 
justified m hopmg that Mel’s progeny might pass un- 
challenged anywhere out of Lymport So, with Mr. 
George faomg her at table, the Countess sat down, deter- 
nuned to eat and be happy 

A man with the education and tastes of a young 
country squire is not likely to know much of the char- 
acter of women , and of the marvellous power they have 
of throwmg a veil of obhvion between themselves and 
what they don’t ■want to remember, few men know much. 
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ilr. George had thought, when he saw Mrs Strike leaning 
to Evan, and heard she was a Harrington, that she was 
rather like the Lymport family , but the reappearance 
of Mrs. Strike, the attention of the Duke of Belfield to her, 
and the splendid tactics of the Countess, which had ex- 
tmguished every thought m the thought of himself, drove 
Lymport out of his mind. 

There were some dinner guests at the table — people of 
Eallowfield, Beckloy, and Bodley The Countess had the 
diplomatist on one side, the Duke on the other. Carohne 
was under the charge of Sir Franks The Countess, 
almost roveUmg m her position opposite Mr George, 
was ambitious to lead the conversation, and commenced, 
smiling at MelviUe • 

‘ We are to be spared pohtios to-day * I thmk 
pohtics and cookery do not assimilate ’ 

‘ I 'm afraid you won't teach the true Bnton to agree 
with you,’ said Melville, shaking his head over the sums 
involved-by this Bntish-propensity.'-- • 

‘No,’ said Seymour. ‘Election dinners are a part 
of the Constitution’ and Andrew laughed ‘They 
make Badicals pay as well as Tones, so it’s pretty 
square ’ 

The topic was taken up, flagged, fell, and was taken up 
agam. And then Harry Jocelyn said 

‘ I say, have you worked the flags yet * The great Mel 
must have his flags ’ 

The flags were in the hands of ladies, and ladies would 
look to the rosettes, he was told. 

Ttien a lady of the name of Barrington laughed lightly, 
and said . 

‘ Only, pray, my dear Harry, don’t call your uncle the 
- “ Great Mel ” at the election ’ 

‘ Oh > very well,’ quoth Harry ‘why not * ’ 

* You ’U. get bun laughed at — ^that s all 
s 
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‘ Oh ' well, then, I won’t,' said Harry, whose wits were 
attracted by the Countess’s visage. 

Mrs Barrington tamed to Seymour, her neighbour, and 
resumed 

‘ He really would be laughed at There was a tailor— 
he was called the Great Mel — ^and he tned to stand for 
Ballowfield once I beheve he had the support of Squire 
TJploft — George’s uncle — and others They must have 
done it for fun I Of course he did not get so far as the 
hustmgs , but I beheve he had flags, and pnnciples, and 
all sorts of thmgs worked ready He certainly canvassed ’ 

‘ A tailor — canvassed— for Parhament * ’ remarked an 
old Dowager, the mother of Squire Coppmg ‘Myl 
what are we coming to next * ’ 

‘ He deserved to get m,’ quoth Aunt Bel ‘ After having 
his principles worked ready, to eject the man was m- 
famous ’ 

Amazed at the mme she had sprung, the Countess sat 
through it, lamenting the misery of ownmg a notorious 
father Happily Evan was absent, on his peaceful 
blessed bed i 

Bowmg over wme with th^^Duk^^she^tped another 
theme, while stdl, like a pertmaoidus oi-acker, ^e Great 
Mel kept banging up and down the table 

‘ We are to have a feast m the open am, I hear What 
you call pic-mc ’ 

The Duke beheved there was a project of the sort 

‘ How exquisitely they do those tbmg a m Portugal > I 
suppose there would be no scandal m my telhng some- 
thing now At least we are out of Court-jurisdiction ’ 

‘ Scandal of the Court I ’ exclaimed his Grace, m mock 
horror, 

‘The option is yours to listen. The Queen, when 
young, v as sweetly pretty , a divme complexion , and a 
habit of simlmg on everybody I presume that the young 
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Habral, son of the first magistrate of Lisbon, was also 
smiled on. Most innocently, I would swear 1 But it 
operated on the wretched youth 1 He spent all his 
fortune in the purchase and decoration of a fairy vfila, 
bordering on the Val das Rosas, where the Court enjoyed 
its rustic festivities, and one day a storm I all the ladies 
hurried their young mistress to the house where the yoimg 
Habral had been awaitmg her for ages. None so polished 
as he 1 Musicians started up, the floors were ready, and 
torches beneath them I — ^there was a feast of exquisite 
wines and viands sparkling. Quite enchantment. The 
girl-Queen was m ecstasies. She deigned a dance with 
the young Habral, and then all sat down to supper , and 
in the middle of it came the cry of Eure i The Queen 
shrieked , the flames were seen all around ; and if the 
arms of the young Habral were opened to save her, or 
pensh, could she oast a thought on Royalty, and refuse ? 
The Queen was saved, the vdla was burnt ; the young 
Habral was ruined, but, if I know a Portuguese, he 
was happy till he died, and well remunerated ! Eor 
he had held a Queen to his heart ' So that was a 
pic-nic ' ’ 

The Dube shgh% mohned his head 

' Vrai„ P ortug lmzl.dCTrendo,i 'he said. ‘ They tell a 
similar story m Spam, of one of the Queens — I forget her 
name The difference between us and your Peninsular 
cavahers is, that we would do as much for uncrowned 
ladies.’ 

‘ Ah I your Grace i ' The Countess swam m the 
pleasure of a nobleman’s compliment 

‘ What ’s the story ? ’ mterposed Aunt Bel. 

An outhne of it was given her. Thank heaven, the 
table was now rid of the Great Mel For how could he 
have any, the remotest relation with Queens and Penm- 
sular pio-mcs ’ You shall hear. 
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Lady Jocelyn happened to oatoh n ^^ord or two of the 
story. 

,'-;fWhy,’ said she, ‘that's English I Franks, s’on re- 
member the ba'Uot divertissement they impromsed at 
the Bodley race-ball, ivhen the magnificent footman fired 
a curtam and caught up Lady Roseley, and earned her — ’ 
'Heaven knows uhoroi’ oned Sir Franks ‘I re- 
member it perfectly. It was said that the magnificent 
footman did it on purpose to have that pleasui e.' 

' Ay, of course,’ Hamilton took him up ‘ They tallied 
of prosecuting the magnificent footman ' 

' Ay,' followed Seymour, ‘ and nobody could tell where 
the magnificent footman bolted Ho vanished mto thin 
an.’ 

‘ Ay, of course,’ Melville struck in , ‘ and the magic 
enveloped the lady for some time ' 

At this pomt Mr George Uploft gave a horse-laugh 
He jerked m his seat excitedly. 

‘ Bodley race-ball • ' he cned , and looking at Lady 
Jocelyn ‘ ‘ Was your ladyship there, then * Wliy— -he • 
ha I why, you 7iave seen the Great Mel, then ' That 
tremendous footman was old Mel himself i ’ 

Lady Jocelyn struck both her hands on the table, and 
rested her large grey eyes, full of humorous surprise, on 
Mr. George 

There was a pause, and then the ladies and gentlemen 
laughed 

‘ Yes,’ Mr. George went on, ‘ that was old Mel I '11 
swear to him ’ 

And that 's how it began * ’ murmured Lady Jocelyn 
Mr George nodded at his plate discreetly 
Well, said Lady Jocelyn, leaning back, and liftmg her 
face upward m the discursive fulness of her fancy, ‘ I feel 
I am not robbed H j a^des miracles, et j’en ai vn 
One s life seems more perfrot when one has seen what 
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nature can do. The fellow was stupendous I I conceive 
hun present. Who T1 fire a house for me ^ Is it my de- 
ficiency of attraction, or a total dearth of gallant snobs * ’ 
The Countess was drowned. The muscles of her smiles 
were hombly stiff and pamful. Carohne was getting pale. 
Could it be accident that thus resuscitated Mel, their' 
father, and would not let the dead man die ? Was not 
mahce at the bottom of it * The Countess, though she 
hated Mr. George infimtely, was clear-headed enough 
to see that Providence alone was trymg her. No glances 
were exchanged between him and Laxley, or Drummond 
Again Mel returned to his peace, and agam he had to 
come forth. 

‘ Who was this singular man you were speakmg about 
just now * ’ Mrs. Evremonde asked 
Lady Jocelyn answered her ‘ The hght of his age. 
The embodied protest against our social prejudice. 
Combine — say, Mirabeau and Alcibiades, and the result 
IS the Lymport Tailor — he measures your husband m 
the morning . m the evening, he makes love to you, 
through a senes of pantomimic transformations He 
was a colossal Adonis, and I ’m sorry he ’s dead ' ’ 

‘ But did the man get mto society * ' said Mrs. Evre- 
monde. ' How did he manage that * ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed I and what sort of a society 1 ’ the dowager 
Coppmg mterjeoted ‘None but bachelor-tables, I can 
assure you. Oh 1 I remember bim They talked of 
fetching him to Dox Hall I said, No, thank you, Tom ; 
this isn’t your Vauxhall ’ 

‘ A sharp retort,’ said Lady Jocelyn, ‘ a most conclu- 
sive rhyme , but you ’re mistaken Slany faniihes were 
glad to see him , I hear And he only consented to be 
treated like a footman when he tossed like one The 
fellow had some coital pomts He fought two or three 
duels, and behaved hke a man Pranks wouldn't have 
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Inm Aere^ or 1 wotild have received km I hear that, as 
a ooiiteur, lie was mmutable In short, he was a robust 
Brummel, and the Regent of low life ’ 

This should have been Mel’s final epitaph 
Unhappily, Mrs Melville would remark, in her mmcmg 
manner, that the idea of the admission of a tailor mto 
society seemed very unnatural , and Aunt Bel confessed 
that her expenence did not comprehend it 
‘ As to that,' said Lady Jocelyn, ‘ phenomena are un- 
natural The rules of society are listened by the excep- 
tions What I like m this Mel is, that though he was a 
snob, and an impostor, he could still make himself re- 
spected by his betters He was honest, so far , he ac- 
knowledged his tastes, wkch were those of Franks, 
Melville, Seymour, and George — ^the tastes of a gentle- 
man I prefer km infinitely to your cowardly democrat, 
who barks for what he can’t get, and is generally beastly 
In fact, I ’m not sure that I haven’t a secret passion for 
the great tailor ’ 

‘ After all, old Mel wasn’t so bad,’ Mr George Uploft 
ckmed m ’ Granted a tailor — you didn’t see a bit of it 
at table. I 've known km taken for a lord And when 
he once got hold of you, you couldn't give km up The 
squire met km first m the coach, one wmter. He took 
him for a Russian nobleman — didn’t find out what he was 
for a month or so Says Mel, “ Yes, I make clothes 
You find the notion unpleasant , guess how disagreeable 
it is to me ” The old squire laughed, and was glad to 
have km at Croftlands as often as he chose to come 
Old Mel and I used to spar sometimes , but he ’s gone, 
and I should like to shake his fist agam ’ 

Then Jlr George told the ‘ Bath ’ story, and episodes in 
Mel's career as Marquis , and while he hdd the ear of the 
table. Rose, uho had not spoken a word, and had scarcely 
eaten a morsel during dinner, studied the sisters with 
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ForloH'! eyes. Only when she turned them from the 
Countess to Mr=!. Strike, they wore softened by a shadowy 
drooping of the ej’clids, as if for some reason she deeply 
pitied that Jody, 

Nest to Rose sat Drummond, with a face expressive of 
cynical enjojonent. He devoted uncommon attention 
to the Countess, whom he usually shunned and over- 
looked. He invited her to exohangc bows over wine, 
in the fashion of that day, and the Countess went through 
the performance inth finished grace and ease Poor 
Andrew had all the time been brushing back his hair, and 
making strange dcpreoatoiy sounds in his throat, like a 
man who felt bound to assure eveiybody at table he was 
perfectly happy and comfortable. 

' Material enough for a Sartoriad,' said Drummond to 
Lady Jocelyn. 

‘Excellent. Pray write it forthwith, Drummond,’ 
rephed her ladyship ; and as they exchanged talk unin- 
telligible to the Countess, this lady observed to the Duke 

‘ It is a rehef to have buned that subject ’ 

The Duke smiled, raising an eyebrow , but the perse- 
cuted Countess perceived she had been much too hasty 
when Drummond added, 

' I ’ll make a journey to Lymport m a day or two, and 
master his history.’ 

‘ Do,’ said her ladyship , and flourishing her hand, 

‘ “ I sing the Prince of Snobs > ” ’ 

‘ Oh, if it ’s about old Mel, I ’ll sing you material 
enough,’ said Mr. George ‘ There I you talk of it ’s 
being unnatural, his dining out at respectable tables 
Why, I beheve — ^upon my honour, I beheve it ’s a fact — 
he 's supped and thrown dice with the Regent.’ 

Lady Jocelyn clapped her hands ‘A noble cul- 
mination, Drummond > The man ’s an Epic I ’ 

‘Well, I think old Mel was equal to it,’ Mr George 
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pvirsued ‘ Ho gave me pretty broad hints ; and this is 
how it was, if it really happened, you know. Old Mel 
had a friend , some say he was more. Well, that was a 
fellow, a great gambler I dare say j'ou 've heard of him 
— ^Burley Rennet — ^lum that won Eyelands Park of one 
of the royal dukes — died worth upwards of £100,000 , 
and old 5Iel swore he ought to have had it, and w ould if 
he hadn’t somehow offended him Ho loft the money 
to Admiral Harrmgton, and As was a relation of Mel’s ’ 

‘ But are we then utterly mixed up with tailors ’ ’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Bamngton 
‘ Well, those are the facts,' said Mr George 
The wme made the young squire talkative. It is my 
behef that his supicions were not awake at that moment, 
and that, like any other young country squire, having 
got a subject he could talk on, he did not care to dis- 
contmue it The Countess was past the effort to attempt 
to stop him She had work enough to keep her smile m 
the nght place 

Every dinner may be said to have its special topic, just 
as every age has its marked reputation They are put up 
twice or thnee, and have to contend -with mmor hghts, and 
to swallow them, and then they command the tongues of 
men and flow unmterruptedl 3 ' So it was with the great 
Mel upon this occasion Cunosity was aroused about him. 
Aunt Bel agreed with Lady Jocelyn that she would have 
liked to know the mighty tailor Mrs Shome but very 
imperceptibly protested against the notion, and from oie 
to another it ran His Grace of Belfield expressed positive 
approval of Mel as one of the old school 
‘ Si ce n’est pas le gentilhommej an moms, c’est-le 
gentilhomme manqud,’ said Lady Jocelyn ‘ He is to 
he regretted, Duke You are nght The stuff was m 
him, hut the Fates were unkind I stretch out my hand 
tothepauvrediable.’!,’ 

• r 
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' I think one leams more from the mock magnifico than 
from anythmg else/ observed his Grace. 

‘ When the hqn saw the donkey in his .own royal skin/ 
said Aunt Bel, ‘ add the rhyme at your discretion — he 
was a wiser lion, that ’s all.' 

' And the ape that strives to copy one — ^he ’s an animal 
of judgement,’ said Lady Jocelyn. ‘ We will be tolerant 
to the tailor, and the Countess must not set us down as a 
nation of shopkeepers • philosophically tolerant ' 

The OountMS started, and ran a httle broken ‘ Oh I ’ 
afEably out of her throat, dipped her lips to her table- 
napkin, and resumed her smile 
‘ Yes,’ pursued her ladyship ; ‘ old Mel stamps the age 
gone by. The gallant adventurer tied to his shop • 
Alternate footman and marquis, out of mtermediate 
tailor ' Isn’t there something fine in his buffoon muta- 
tion of the real thing ® I feel already that old Mel be- 
longs to me. Where IS the great man buried? Where have 
they set the funeral brass that holds his mighty ashes * ’ 
Lady Jocelyn’s humour was fully entered mto by the 
men. The women smiled vacantly, and had a common 
thought that it was lU-bred of her to hold forth m that 
way at table, and unfeminine of any woman to speak 
oontmuously anywhere. 

‘ Oh, come I ’ oned Mr. George, who saw his own sub- 
ject snapped away from him by sheer cleverness ; ‘ old 
Mel wasn’t only a buffoon, my lady, you know. Old 
Mel had his qualities He was as much a “ no-nonsense ” 
fellow, m his way, as a magistrate, or a minister ’ 

‘ Or a king, or a constable/ Aunt Bel helped his illus- 
tration. 

‘ Or a prmce, a poll-parrot, a Perigord-pie/ added 
Drummond, whose gravity did not prevent Mr. George 
from seemg that he was laughed at 
‘Well, then, now, listen to this,' said Mr. George, 
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l anmng hiB two liands ou tbo lablo resolutely Ecssorb 
was laid, and, ivitli a full glass bcsido liuu, and a jicar to 
peel, he determined to be heard 
The Countess’s eyes uent mentally up to the vmdictirc 
heavens She stole a glance at Carohne, and u as alarmed 
at her excessive pallor Providence had rescued Evan 
from this ' 

‘Noiv, I know tbs to be true,' Mr George began 
‘ When old Mel was alive, he and I had plenty of spamng, 
and that— but he’s dead, and I'll do bm justice I 
spoke of Burley Bennet just now. Now, my lady, old 
Burley was, 1 think, Mel’s halt-brother, and he eamc, I 
know, somewhere out of Drury Lane — one of the courts 
near the theatre — ^I don’t know much of London How- 
ever, old Mel wouldn't have that Nothmg less than 
being bom m St James’s Square would content old Mel, 
and he must have a Marquis for his father I needn’t 
be more particular Before ladies—ahem ' But Burley 
was the sbewd hand of the tu'o Oh-h-h I such a card 1 
He knew the way to get mto company without false 
pretences Well, I told you, he had lots more than 
100,0001 — some said two — and he gave up Ryelands , 
never asked for it, though he won it Consequence was, 
he commanded the services of somebody pretty bgh 
And it was he got Admiral Hamngton made a captain, 
posted, commodore, admiral, and K 0 B , all m seven 
years I In the Army it ’d have been half the tune, for 
the H R H was stronger m that department Now, I 
know old Burley promised Mel to leave bm his money, 
and called the Admiral an ungrateful dog He didn’t 
give Mel much at a time— now and then a twenly- 
pounder or so — ^I saw the oheques And old Mel ex- 
pected the money, and looked over bs daughters like a 
turkey-cook Nobody good enough for them Whaok- 
mg haudsome gals — ^tbee I used to be called the Tbee 
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Graces of Lymport And one day Bnrley comes and 
•visits Mel, and sees the girls. And he puts his finger on 
the eldest, I can teU you. She was a spanker ' She 
was the handsomest gal, I think, ever I saw For the 
mother ’s a fine woman, and what ■with the mother, and 
what with old Md — ’ 

‘We won’t enter into the mysteries of ongm,’ quoth 
Lady Jocelyn. 

‘Exactly, my lady. Oh, your servant, of course 

Before ladies. A Burley Bennet, I said Long and 

short was, he wanted to take her up to London Says 
old Mel “London’s a sad place.’’ “Place to make 
money,” says Burley. “ That ’s not work for a young 
gal,” says Mel. Long and short was, Burley wanted to 
take her, and Mel wouldn't let her go.’ Mr. George 
lowered to tone, and mumbled, ‘ Don’t know how to ex- 
plain it very well before ladies. What Burley wanted was 
—it wasn’t qmte honourafale,^jyp^_toow, though there, 
was a good deal of 8pangfe‘r()n'''it, and whether a real 
H.R.H., or a Marquis, or a Viscount, I can’t say, but 
the offer was tempting to a tradesman. “ No,” says Mel, 
hke a chap plantmg to flagstaff and sticking to it I 
believe that to get her to go with him, Burley offered to 
make a will on the spot, and to leave every farthing of to 
money and property — ^upon my soul, I beheve it to be 
true — ^to Mel and his family, if he ’d let the gal go. “No,” 
says Mel I hke the old bird 1 And Burley got in a rage, 
and said he ’d leave every farthmg to the sailor Says 
Mel . “ I ’m a poor tradesman , but I have and I always 
iviH have the feelings of a gentleman, and they ’re more 
to me than hard cash, and the honour of my daughter, 
sir, is dearer to me than my blood. Out of the house ! " 
ones Mel. And away old Burley went, and left every 
penny to the sailor. Admiral Harrington, who never 
noticed ’em an inch. Now, there I ' 
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’’ * "All had listened to Mr George attentively, and he had 
slurred the apologetic passages, and emphasized the pro- 
pitiatory ‘ before ladies ' in a way to make himself well 
understood a generation back 
‘ Bravo, old Mel i ’ rang the voice of Lady Jocelyn, and 
a murmur ensued, m the midst of which Bose stood up 
and humed round the table to Mrs Strike, who was seen 
to rise from her chair , and as she did so, the lU-arranged 
looks fdl from their unnatural restiamt down over her 
shoulders , one great curl half forward to the bosom, and 
one behind her nght ear. Her eyes were wide, her whole 
face, neck, and fingers, white as marble. The faintest 
tremor of a frown on her blows, and her shut bps, maiked 
the continuation of some mtemal struggle, as if with her 
last conscious force she kept down a flood of tears and a 
wild outcry which it was death to hold Sm Eranks felt 
his arm touched, and looked up, and caught her, as Rose 
approached The Duke and other gentlemen went to 
his aid, and as the beautiful woman was borne out white 
and still as a corpse, the Countess had this dagger plunged 
in her heart fiom the mouth of Mr George, addressing 
Miss Carrington 

‘ I swear 1 didn’t do it on purpose She 's Carry 
Harrington, old Mel’s daughter, as sure as she ’s flesh - 
and blood > ’ 


CHAPTER XXm 

TBEATS or A HANDKEECHTEF 

RcivSEro through Beckley Park, clear from the chalk, a 
httle stream gave hght and freshness to its pasturage. 
Near nhere it entered, a bathing-house of white marble 
had been built, under which the water flowed, and the 
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dive ooidd be taken to a paved depth, and you swam 
out over a pebbly bottom into Bun-hght, screened by the 
thick-weeded banks, loose-strife and wiUow-herb, and 
mint, nodding over you, and m the later season long- 
plumed yellow grasses. Here at sunnse the young men 
washed their limbs, and here smce her return home 
Enghsh Eose loved to walk by mght She had often 
spoken of the httle happy stream to Evan m Portugal, 
and when he came to Beckley Court, she arranged that 
he should sleep m a bed-room overlooking it. view 
was sweet and pleasant to him, for all the babbling of the 
water was of Eose, and wmdmg m and out, to Bast, to 
North, it wound to embowered hopes in the lover's mmd, 
to tender dreams , and often at dawn, when dressing, 
his restless heart embarked on it, and sailed mto havens, 
the phantom joys of which coloured his life for him all 
the day. But most he loved to look across it when the 
light fell. The palest sohtary gleam along its course 
spoke to him noh promise. The famt blue beam of a 
star chained aU his longings, charmed his sorrows to sleep. 
Eose like a fairy had breathed her spirit here, and it was 
a delight to the siUy luxurious youth to he down, and fix 
some image of a flower bending to the stream on his brain, 
and in the cradle of fancies that grew round it, shde down 
the tide of sleep. 

From the image of a flower bendmg to the stream, like 
his own soul to the bosom of Eose, Evan built sweet fables. 
It was she that exalted him, that led him through ghtter- 
ing chapters of adventure In his dream of deeds 
achieved for her sake, you may be sure the young man 
behaved worthily, though he was modest when she 
praised him, and his limbs trembled when the land 
whispered of his great reward to come The longer he 
stayed at Beckley the more he lived in this world 
withm world, and if now and then the harsh outer life 
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smote bm, a look or a ■word from Bose encompassed 
him agamj and he became sensible only of a distant 
pam 

At first his hope sprang mldly to possess her, to heheve, 
that after he had done deeds that would have sent 
ordinary men m the condition of shattered hulks to the 
hospital, she might be his Then blow upon blow was 
struck, and he prayed to be near her till he died no more 
Then she, herself, struck him to the ground, and sittmg 
in his chamber, sick and weary, on the evening of his 
mishap, Evan’s sole desire was to obtam the handkerchief 
he had risked his neck for To have that, and hold it to 
his heart, and feel it as a part of her, seemed much 
Over a length of the stream the red round harvest-moon 
was nsmg, and the weakened youth was this evening at 
the mercy of the charm that encircled him The water 
curved, and dimpled, and flowed flat, and the whole body 
of It rushed mto the spaces of sad splendour The clus- 
tered trees stood like temples of darlmess , their shadows 
lengthened supematurally , and a pale gloom crept 
between them on the sward He had been thinking for 
some time that Bose would knock at his door, and give 
him her voice, at least , but she did not come , and when 
he had gazed out on the stream till his eyes ached, he felt 
that he must go and walk by it Those httle flashes of 
the hurrymg tide spoke to him of a secret rapture and of 
a joy-seekmg impulse , the pouring onward of all the 
blood of life to one illumined heart, mournful from excess 
of love 

Pardon me, I beg Enamoured young men have these 
notions Ordmanly Evan had sufficient common sense 
and vas as prosaic as mahkmd could insh him , but he 
has had a temble fall m the mormng, and a young woman 
rages in his bram Better, indeed, and ‘ more manly,’ 
vere he to strike and raise huge bosses on his forehead, 
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groan, and so have done with it. We must let him go 
his oum way. 

At the door he was met by the Countess. She came 
into the room without a word or a kiss, and when she did 
speak, the total absence of any euphuism gave token of 
repressed excitement yet more than her angry eyes and 
eager step. Evan had grown aooustomed to her moods, 
and if one moment she was the halcyon, and another the 
petrel, it no longer disturbed him, seemg that he was a 
stranger to the influences by which she was affected 
The Countess rated him severely for not seeking repose 
and invitmg sympathy. She told him that the Jocelyns 
had one and aU combmed m an infamous plot to destroy 
the race of Harrmgton, and that Caroline had already 
succumbed to their assaults ; that the Jocelyns would 
repent it, and sooner than they thought for , and that 
the only friend the Harnngtons had in the house was 
Miss Bonner, whom Providence would hberally reward. 
Then the Countess changed to a dramatic posture, and 
whispered aloud, ‘ Hush . she is here. She is so anxious. 
Be generous, my brother, and let her see you l ' 

‘ She * ' said Evan, famtly. ‘ May she come, Louisa ® ’ 
He hoped for Rose. 

‘ I have consented to mask it,’ returned the Countess. 

‘ Oh, what do I not saonfice for you * ’ 

She turned from him, and to Evan’s ohagrm mtro- 
duced Juhana Bonner. 

‘ Pive mmutes, remember i ’ said the Countess. ‘ I 
must not hear of more.' And then Evan found himself 
alone with Miss Bonner, and very uneasy. This young 
lady had restless bnlhant eyes, and a contraction about 
the forehead which gave one the idea of a creature sufier- 
ing perpetual headache She said nothing, and when 
their eyes met she dropped hers in a manner that made 
silence too expressive. Peehng which, Evan began . 
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‘ May I tell you that I th’uh it is I who ought to be 
nursing you, not you me * ’ 

Miss Bonner rephed by lifting her eyes and droppiug 
them as before, murmuring subsequently, ‘ Would you 
do so ® ’ 

‘ Most certainly, if yon did me the honour to select me. 


intertwining on her lap Suddenly she laughed ; 

' It would not do at all You won’t be dismissed from 
your present semoe till you 're unfit for any other, 

‘ What do you mean * ’ said Evan, thmbng more of the 
unmusical laugh than of the words. 

He received no eiqplanation, and the irksome silence 
caused him to look through the wmdow, a? an escape for 
his nund, at least The waters streamed on endlessly 
mto the golden arms awaitmg them. The low moon 
burnt through the fohage Ih the distance, over a reach 
of the flood, one tall aspen shook against the hghted sky 
Are you m pam * ' Jliss Bonner asked, and broke his 
reverie 


‘Ko, lumgomgaway.andperhapslsighmvoluntnnly ’ 
you like these grounds ^ ’ 

With those cruel young men about you » ’ 
Mi?Bom« ■ ‘ J’oung men omd, 


told^theS u^basl 1 Eose 

intended, possibly, for she 

tltr ^ and added • 1 msb I 

could say the same as you of Beckley Do you know. 
I am called Bose’s thorn » ' ^ juu , 

‘Not by .Viss Joccljn hereclf, certainly i ’ 
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'There is hut the difference that ill health -would 
make ' 

' HI health ^ Oh, yes 1 And Rose is so much better 
bom.’ 

‘ To that, I am sure, she does not gwe a thought.’ 

‘Not Rose « Oht’ 

An exclamation, properly lengthened, con-rances the 
feelings more satisfactorily than much logic Though 
Evan claimed only the handkerchief he had won, his 
heart sank at the sound Miss Bonner watched him, and 
springing forward, said sharply 

‘ May I teU you something * ’ 

‘ You may tell me what you please ’ 

‘ Then, whether I offend you or not, you had better 
leave this.’ 

‘ I am going,’ said Evan. * I am only -waiting to mtro- 
duce your tutor to you ’ 

She kept her eyes on him, and m her voice as well there 
was a depth, as she returned 

‘ Mr. Laxley, Mr. Forth, and Harry, are gomg to Lym- 
port to-morrow.' 

Evan was looking at a figure, whose shadow was thrown 
towards the house from the margm of the stream 

He stood up, and taking the hand of Miss Bonner, said : 

‘ I thank you I may, perhaps, start with them. At 
any rate, you have done me a great servioB, which I shall 
not forget ’ 

The figure by the stream he knew to be that of Rose. 
He released Miss Bonner’s trembhng moist hand, and as 
he oontmued standmg, she moved to the door, after once 
foUo-wmg the hne of his eyes mto the moonlight 

Outside the door a noise was audible Andrew had 
come to Bit -with his dear boy, and the Countess had met 
and engaged and driven him to the other end of the 
passage, where he hung remonstratmg with her. 

T 
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‘Why, Van,’ he said, as Evan came up to him, ‘I 
thought you were m a profound sleep. Louisa said— ’ 

‘ Silly Andrew ' ’ mterposed the Countess, ‘ do you not 
observe he is sleep-walking now * ’ and she left them with 
a light laugh to go to Juhana, whom she found m tears 
The Countess was qmte aware of the efficacy of a httle 
bit of burlesque lying to cover her retreat from any petty 
exposure. 

Evan soon got free from Andrew He was under the 
dim stars, waUnng to the great fire m the East. The cool 
air refreshed him , He was simply gomg to ask for his 
own, before he went, and had no cause to fear what would 
be thought by any one A handkerchief 1 A man 
might fairly win that, and carry it out of a very noble 
family, without having to blush for himself. 

I cannot say whether he inherited his feehng for rank 
from Mel, his father, or that the Countess had succeeded 
m mstilhng it, but Evan never took Bepubhoan ground 
m opposition to those who insulted him, and never lashed 
his ‘ manhood ’ to assert itself, nor compared the fineness 
of his instincts with the behaviour of titled gentlemen 
Bather he seemed to admit the distmction between his 


birth and that of a gentleman, admitting it to his own 
soul, as it were, and struggled simply as men struggle 
agamst a destoy The news Miss Bonner had given 
him sufficed to break a spell which could not have endured 
another week, and Andrew, besides, had told him of 

mtendmg to ask for his own, and ivieh her good-bye 
Bose saw him app^ach, and knew him m the distance 
She was sittmg on a lower branch of the aspen, that shot 
out almost from the root, and nt,.=4. i ^ , 

volvmg ravs of light on the 
notmovctomeethim 

have hitherto known Lo™ ^ 

may sprmg m the bosom 
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of a yom^ girl, like Heaper m the eveniiig sky, a grey 
speck in a field of grey, and not be seen or known, till 
surely as the circle advances the famt planet gathers fire, 
and, coming nearer earth, dilates, and will and must be 
seen and known. When Evan lay like a dead man on 
the ground. Rose turned upon herself as the author of his 
death, and then she felt this presence within her, and her 
heart aU day had talked to her of it, and was throbbing 
now, and would not be quieted. She could only lift 
her eyes and give him her hand , she could not speak 
She thought him cold, and he was , cold enough to think 
that she and her cousin were not unlike m then manner, 
though not deep enough to reflect that it was from the 
same cause. 

She was the first to find her wits ; but not before she 
spoke did she feel, and start to feel, how long had been 
the silence, and that her hand was still m his 

‘ Why did you come out, Evan * It was not nght ' 

‘ I came to speak to you I shall leave early to-morrow, 
and may not see you alone.' 

‘ You are goii^ * ’ 

She checked her voice, and left the thrill of it wavering 
in him. 

‘ Yes, Rose, I am gomg , I should have gone before.' 

‘ Evan I ’ she grasped his hand, and then timidly re- 
tained it ‘You have not forgiven me * I see now. I 
did not think of any risk to you I only wanted you to 
beat. I wanted you to be first and best. If you knew 
how I thank God for saving you ! What my punishment 
would have been 1 ’ 

Till her eyes were full she kept them on him, too deep 
in emotion to be conscious of it 

He could gaze on her tears coldly 

‘ I should be happy to take the leap any day for the 
prize you offered. I have come for that ' 
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‘ For what, Evan * ’ But uhJc sho was epealdng the 
colour mounted in her cheeks, and sho went on rapidly ; 

‘ Did you think it unkind of mo not to como to nurse you, 

I must tell you, to defend nij'self. It uas tho Countess, 
Evan Sho is offended u ith me— very justly, I dare say. 
She would not let me come. IVhnt could I do ’ I had 
no claim to como ’ 

Eose was not aware of the import of her speech Evan, 
though he felt more m it, and had some secret nerves sot 
tmghng and danemg, uas not to be moved from his 
demand 

‘ Do you mtend to witliliold it, Bose ® ’ 

' Withhold what, Evan ^ Anything that you msh for 
IS yoms ’ 

‘ The handkerchief Is not that mme ® ' 

Eose faltered a word Why did he ask for it * Be- 
cause he asked for nothmg else, and wanted no other 
thing save that 

Why did she hesitate ’ Because it was so poor a gift, 
and so unworthy of him 

And why did he insist * Because m honour she was 
bound to Bunender it 

And why did she hesitate still * Lot her answer 
‘ Oh, Evan > I would give you anything but that , and 
if you ore gomg away, I should beg so muoh to keep it ’ 
He must have been m a singular state not to see her 
heart m the refusal, as was she not to see his m the request 
But Love 18 hlmdest just when the bandage is hemg re- 
moved from his forehead 

‘ Then you will not give it me, Rose i Do you thmk I 
shall go about boasting “This is Miss Jocelyn’s hand- 
kerchief, and I, pool as I am, have won it " ! ' 

Tho taunt struck aslant m Hose's breast with a peouhar 
stmg She stood up. 

‘ I will give it you, Evan ' 
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Turning from him she drew it forth, and handed it to 
him hurriedly. 

It was -narm. It was stained with his blood. He 
guessed where it had been nestling, and now, as if by 
revelation, he saw that large sole star in the bosom of his 
darling, and was blinded by it and lost his senses 
‘ Rose I beloved ! ’ 

Like the flower of his mghtly phantasy bending over the 
stream, he looked and saw in her sweet face the living 
wonders that encircled his image ; she murmurmg ‘ No, 
you must hate me.’ 

' I love you. Rose, and dare to say it— and it 's un- 
pardonable. Can you forgive me ? ’ 

She raised her face to him 
‘ Forgive you for loving me * ’ she said. 

Holy to them grew the stillness • the npple suffused m 
golden moonlight : the dark edges of the leaves against 
superlative brightness. Not a chirp was heard, nor any- 
thing save the cool and endless carol of the happy waters, 
whose voices are the spirits of silence Nature seemed 
consenting that their hands should be joined, their eyes 
intermingling. And when Evan, with a lover’s oravmg, 
wished her lips to say what her eyes said so well. Rose 
drew his fingers up, and, with an arch smile and a blush, 
kissed them The simple act set his heart thumping, and 
from the look of love, she saw an expression of pam pass 
through him. Her fealty — her guileless, fearless truth — 
which the kissing of his hand brought vividly before hun, 
conj'ured its contrast as well in this that was bidden from 
her, or but half suspected Did she know— know and 
love him still ^ He thought it might be but that fefl 
dead on her asking • 

‘ Shall I speak to Mama to-mght * ’ 

A load of lead crushed him 
‘ Rose ' ’ he said , but could get no farther. 
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Innocently, or ■with well-masked design, Rose branched 
off mto little sweet words about Ins bruised shoulder, 
touching it softly, as if she knew the virtue that was m her 
touch, and accusmg her selfish self as she caressed it 
‘ Dearest Evan ' you must have been sure I thought no 
one like you Why did you not teU me before * I can 
hardly beheve it now i Do you know,’ she humed on, 
‘ they think me cold and heartless, — am I ® I must be, 
to have made you run such risk , but yet I 'm sure I could 
not have survived you ' 

Dropping her voice, Rose quoted Ruth As Evan 
listened, the words were like food from heaven poured 
into his spint 

To-morrow,’ he kept saying to himself, ‘ to-morrow I 
■will tell her all Let her thmk well of me a fewshort hours ’ 
But the passmg mmutes looked them closer , each had a 
new link — a word, or a speechless breath, or a touch 
and to break the mamage of their eyes there must be 
infimte baseness on one side, or on the other disloyalty to 
love 


The moon was a silver ball, high up through the aspen- 
Xeavw Evan kissed the hand of Rose, and led her back 
e ouse He had appeased his conscience by 
restraimng ^ nild desire to l^s her bps 


XXIV 

the COWTESS jukes heeself feet 
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guests ■« ere sensible of the efiect of this creature’s mysteri- 
ous touch, without knowing what it was that paralyzed 
them. Drummond Forth had fully planned to go to 
Lymport. He had special reasons for making investiga- 
tions with regard to the great Mel Harry, who was fond 
of Drummond, offered to accompany him, and Laxley, for 
the sake of a diversion, fell mto the scheme. Jlr George 
TJploft was also to be of the party, and promised them fun. 
But when the time came to start, not one could be m- 
duced to move • Laidoy was pressmgly engaged by Rose 
Harry showed the rope the Countess held him by , Mr 
George made a singular face, and senously advised 
Drummond to give up the project 
‘ Don’t rub that woman the wrong way,’ he said, in a 
private colloquy they had. ‘ By Jingo, she ’s a Tartar 
She was as a gal, and she isn’t changed, Lou Harrington 
Fancy now she knew me, and she faced me out, and 
made me thmk her a stranger I Gad, I ’m glad I didn’t 
speak to the others Lord’s sake, keep it quiet. Don’t 
rouse that woman, now, if you want to keep a whole skm ' 
Drummond laughed at his extreme earnestness m 
eautionmg him, and appeared to enjoy his dread of the 
Countess. Mr George would not teU how he had been 
induced to change his mmd He repeated his advice with 
a very emphatic shrug of the shoulder. 

' You seem afraid of her,’ said Drummond 
‘lam I am’t ashamed to confess it. She ’s a regular 
viper, my boy 1 ’ said Mr George. ‘ She and I once were 
pretty tiuck— least said soonest mended, you know I 
offended her Wasn’t qmte up to her mark — a tailor’s 
daughter, you know. Gad, if she didn’t set an Irish 
Dragoon Captam on me ' — I went about in danger of my 
hfe. The fellow began to twist his damned black mous- 
taches the moment he clapped eyes on me — ^buUied me 
till, upon my soul, I was almost ready to fight him t Oh, 
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she -was a little trippmg Tartar of a bantam hen then. 
She's grown smoe she's been oountessed, and does it 
peaoookj'. Now, I give you fair warning, you know. 
She 's more than any man’s match ’ 

‘ I dare say I shall think the same when she has beaten 
me,’ quoth oymeal Drummond, and immediately went and 
gave orders for his horse to be saddled, thinkmg that he 
would tread on the head of the viper 
But shortly before the hour of his departure, Mrs 
Evremonde summoned him to her, and showed him a shp 
of paper, on which was wntten, m an uncouth small 
hand 

‘Madam a friend warns you that your husband is 
coming here Deep mterest m your weWare is the cause 
of an anonymous oommumcation The writer wishes only 
to warn you m tune ’ 


Mrs Evremonde told Drummond that she had received 
it from one of the servanfs when leaving the breakfast- 
room Beyond the fact that a man on horseback hod 
handed it to a httle boy, who had dehvered it over to the 
footman, Drummond could learn nothmg Of course, all 
thought of the journey to L3Tnport was abandoned If 
but to excogitate a motive for the ongm of the document, 
Drummond was forced to remam , and now he had it, and 
now he lost it agam , and as he was wandering about m his 
maze, the Countess met him with a ‘ Good morning, Mr , 
Eorth Have I impeded your expedition by takmg my 
fnend Mr. Harry to cavaher me to-day * ’ 

Drummond smilmgly assured her that she had not m 
any way disarranged his projects, and passed with so 
absorbed a brow that the Countess could afford to turn 
nor head and inspect him, without fear that he would 
su^nsc her in the act Knocking the pearly edge of her 
an on her teeth, she eyed him under her jomed black 
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lashes, and deliberately read his thoughts in the mere 
shape of his back and shoulders. She read him through 
and through, and u'as unconscious of the efiective attitude 
she stood in for the space of two full minutes, and even 
then it required one of our unhappy sex to recall her. 
This was Harry Jocelyn. 

‘ 5Iy friend,' she said to him, with a melancholy smile, 
‘ my one friend here I ' 

Hariy went through the form of kissing her hand, which 
he had been taught, and practised cunningly as the first 
step of the ladder. 

‘ I say, you looked so handsome, standing as you did ]nst 
now,’ he remarked , and she could see how far beneath her 
that effective attitude had precipitated the youth. 

' Ah ! ’ she sighed, walking on, with the step of majesty 
in exile. 

‘ What the deuce is the matter with everybody to-day * ’ 
cried Harry. ‘ I ’m hanged if I can moke it out. There ’s 
the Carrington, as you call her, I met her with such a pair 
of eyes, and old George looking as if he 'd been hoked, at 
her heels ; and there ’s Drummond and his lady fair 
moping about the lawn, and my mother positively gettmg 
excited — ^there ’s a miracle ! and Juley 's sharpening her 
nails for somebody, and if Ferdinand don't look out, your 
brother 'Ebe walking off with Rosey — ^that 's my opimon ’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the Countess. ‘ You reaUy think so * ' 

‘ WeE, they come it pretty strong together ’ 

* And what constitutes the “ come it strong,” Mr. 
Harry ? ’ 

‘Hold of hands, you know,’ the young gentleman 
indicated. 

‘ Alas, then 1 must not we be more discreet ^ ’ 

‘Oh! but it’s different. With young people one 
knows what that means ’ 

‘ Deus ' ’ exclaimed the Countess, tossing her head 
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■weanodly, and Harry perceived liia slip, and down he 
went again 

What wonder that n youth in such training should con- 
sent to fetch and carry, (o hsten and relate, to play the 
spy and know no more of his offlee than that it gave him 
astomshmg thrills of satisfaction, and now and then a 
secret sweet reward J 

The Countess had sealed Miss Carnngton’s mouth by 
one of her most dexterous strokes On leaving the dinner- 
table over-mght, and seeing that Carolrao's attack nould 
preclude their instant retreat, the gallant Countess turned 
at bay A word aside to Mi, George Uploft, and then the 
Countess took a chair by Miss Carrington. She did all the 
conversation, and supplied all the smiles to it, and w hen a 
lady has to do that she is justified in stnlong, and striking 
hard, for to abandon the pretence of sweetness is a gross 
insult from one woman to another 
The Countess then led oirouitously, but with aU the ease 
m the world, to the story of a Portuguese lady, of a 
marvellous beauty, and who uas deeply enamoured of the 
Chevaher Miguel de Basadio, and engaged to bo married to 
him but, alas for her I m the insolence of her happmess 
she wantonly made an enemy m the person of a most 
unofiendmg lady, and she repented it. While sketohmg 
the admirable Chevaher, the Countess diew a telhng 
portrait of Mr George Uploft, and gratified her humour 
and her wiath at once by strong truth to nature m the 
desonption and animated encomiums on the individual 
The Portuguese lady, too, a little resembled Miss Carnng- 
ton, m spite of her marvellons beauty. And it uas odd 
that Miss Camngton should give a sudden start and a 
horrified glance at the Countess just when the Countess 
was pathetically relating the proceedmg taken by the 
revengeM lady on the beautiful betrothed of the Chevaher 
Miguel de Rasadio which prooeedmg was nothu^ other 
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than to bring to the Chevaher’a knowledge that his beauty- 
had a defect concealed by her apparel, and that the specks 
in his fruit -were not one, or two, but. Oh 1 And the dread- 
ful sequel to the story the Countess could not iell . pre- 
ferring ingeniously to throw a tragic veil over it. Miss 
Carrmgton went early to bed that night. 

The courage that mounteth with occasion was eminently 
the attribute of the Countess de Saldar. After that dread- 
ful dinner she (since the weaknesses of great generals 
should not be altogether ignored), did pray for flight and 
total obscunty, but Carobne could not be left m her 
hystenb state, and now that she really perceived that 
Evan was progressmg and on the point of seahng his 
chance, the devoted lady resolved to hold her ground 
Besides, there was the pio-mc. The Countess had one 
dress she had not yet appeared in, and it was for the pic- 
nic she kept it. That small motives are at the bottom of 
many illustrious actions is a modem discovery , but I 
shall not adopt the modem prmciple of magnifying the 
small motive tiU it overshadows my noble herome. I 
remember that the small motive is only to be seen by 
being borne into the range of my vision by a powerful 
microscope ; and if I do more than see — if I carry on my 
reflections by the aid of the glass, I arrive at conclusions 
that must be false. Men who dwarf human nature do 
this The gods are juster The Countess, though she 
wished to remain for the pic-nio, and felt warm m anticipa- 
tion of the homage to her new dress, was stall a gallant 
general and a devoted sister, and if she said to herself, 

‘ Come what may, I -will stay for that pic-mc, and they 
shall not brow-beat me out of it,' it is that tnflmg pleasures 
are noisiest about the heart of human nature • not that 
they govern us absolutely. There is mob-rule in minds as 
in communities, but the Countess had her appetites in 
excellent drill. This pic-nio surrendered, represented to 
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Eer defeat in all ita ignominy. The largest longest-headed 
of sohemes ask occasionally for somotlnng suhstnnlinl and 
immediate. So the Countess stipulated u itli ProTOlonco 
for the pic-nic It svas a pomt to bo passed : ‘ Tliorough 
flood, thorough fire.’ 

In vnm poor Andrew Cogglesby, to whom the dumor 
had been torture, and who was bcginnmg to see tho 
position they stood m at Bcckloy, begged to bo nllon cd to 
take them an ay, or to go alone. The Countess laughed 
bun mto submission As a consequence of her audacious 
spirits she grow more charming and more natural, and tho 
humour that she possessed, but which, hlco her other 
faculties, was usually subordinate to her plans, gave 
spontaneous bursts tlwoughout tho day, and delighted her 
courtiers Nor did the men at all dislike tho difference of 


her manner with them, and with tho ladies. I may ob- 
serve that a woman who shows a marked depression in tho 
presence of her own sex inll bo thought very superior by 
ours , that is, supposmg she is clover and agreeable 
Manhood distmguishcs what flatters it A lady ap- 
proaches. ‘ We must ho proper,' says the Countess, and 
her hearty laugh dies with suddenness and is succeeded 
by the maturest gravity And tho Countess can look a 
profound merriment ivith perfect sedateness when there 
appears to be an eqmvoque m company. Emely secret 
are her glances, as if under every eye-lash there lurked the 
shade of a meamng What she meant was not so clear 
AU this was going on, and Lady Jocelyn was simply 
amused, and sat as at a play. 

‘ She seems to have stepped out of a book of Erenoh 
memoirs said her ladyship. ‘ La vie galante et dSvote- 
voilk la Comtesse ’ 


In contr^tmetion to the other ladies, she did not 
■ powntess because she could not like her 
n Here a the harm m her « ' she asked ‘ She doesn’t 
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damage the men, that I can see. And a person you can 
laugh at and with, is inexhaustible.' 

* And how long is she to stay here ® ’ Mrs Shome 
inquired. Mrs. Slolvillc romaiking ; ‘ Her visit appears 
to be inexhaustible.' 

‘ I suppose she ‘U stay till the Election business is over,’ 
said Lady Jocelyn. 

The Countess had just driven with MelviUe to Fallow- 
ield in Caroline’s black lace shawl. 

‘ Upwards of four weeks longer ' ' Mrs. Melville inter- 
jected 

Lady Jocelyn chuckled 

Miss Carrington was present. She had been formerly 
sharp in her condemnation of the Countess — ^her affected- 
ness, her euphuism, and her vulgarity Now she did 
not say a word, though she might have done it with 
impunity. 

‘ I suppose, Emily, you see what Rose is about ^ ’ said 
JIrs. Melville. ‘ I should not have thought it adviseable 
to have that young man here, myself. I think I let you 
know that ' 

‘ One youi^ man 's as good as another,’ responded her 
ladyship ‘ I ’ve my doubts of the one that ’s much 
better. I fancy Rose is as good a judge by this time as 
you or I ' 

Mrs. Melville made an effort or two to open Lady 
Joceljm’s eyes, and then relapsed mto the confident 
seremty inspired by evil prognostications 

‘ But there really does seem some infatuation about 
these people ' ' exclaimed Mrs. Shome, tummg to Miss 
Current ‘ Can you understand it * The Duke, my dear ' 
Thmgs seem to be going on in the house, that really and 
so openly.’ 

‘ That ’s one virtue,’ said Miss Current, with her im- 
perturbable metalhc voice, and face like a cold clear 
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northern sky ‘ Things done m scorot throw on the out- 
siders the onus of raising a scandal ’ 

‘ You don’t bohcvo, then 1 ’ suggested Mrs Shomo 

Miss Current replied : ' I alwaj’s woil for a thing to 
happen first ’ 

‘ But haven’t you seen, my dear ? ' 

‘ I never see anything, my dear.’ 

‘ Then you must bo blind, my dear ’ 

' On the contrary, that ’s how I keep my sight, my 
dear' 

' I don’t understand you,' said Mrs. Shomo. 

‘ It 's a part of the science of optics, and requires 
study,’ said Miss Current. 

Neither mth the worldly nor the unnorldl}' woman 
could the ladies do anything But they n ere soon to ha vo 
their tnumph 

A dehoious mormng had followed the lovely mght The 
stream flowed under Evan’s eyes, hke something in a 
lower sphere, now His passion took him up, as if a genie 
had lifted him mto mid-air, and showed him the world on 
a palm of a hand , and yet, as he dressed by the wmdow, 
httle chinks in the garden wall, and neotannes under their 
shiny leaves, and the white walks of the garden, were 
stamped on his hot bram accurately and lastingly. Euth 
upon the bps of Rose • that voice of hving constancy 
made music to him everywheie ' Thy God shall be my 
God ’ He had heard it all through the mght He had 
not yet broken the tender charm sufficiently to tlnnlr that 
he must tell her the saenfioe she would have to make 
When partly he did, the first enouse he clutched at was, 
to he had not even kissed her on the f oi ehead Surely 
he had been splendidly chivalrous « Just as surely he 
would have brought on himself the scorn of the chivalrous 
OT o£ the commonly balanced if he had been otherwise 
me grandeur of this or of any of his proeeedmgs, then. 
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was forfeited, ns it must needs be when we are in the false 
position ' we can have no glory though martyred. The 
youth felt it, even to the seeing of why it was ; and he 
resolved, in justice to the dear girl, that he would break 
loose from his fetters, as we call our weakness. Behold, 
Rose met him descending the stairs, and, takmg his hand, 
sang, unabashed, by the tell-tale colour commg over her 
face, a stave of a httle Portuguese air that they had both 
been fond of m Portugal ; and he, listening to it, and look- 
ing in her eyes, saw that his feelings in the old time had 
been hers. Instantly the old time gave him its breath, 
the present drew back. 

Rose, now that she had given her heart out, had no idea 
of concealment. She would have demed nothmg to her 
aunts : she was ready to confide it to her mother Was 
she not proud of the man she loved ? When Evan’s hand 
touched hers she retamed it, and smiled up at him 
frankly, as it were to make him glad m her gladness. If 
before others his eyes brought the blood to her cheeks, she 
would perhaps drop her eye-hds an instant, and then 
glance quickly levd again to reassure him. And who 
would have thought that this boisterous, boyish creature 
had such depths of eye I Cold, did they call her ? Let 
others thmk her cold. The tender knowledge of her — the 
throbbmg secret they held in common sang at his heart. 
Rose made no confidante, but she attempt^ no mystery 
Evan should have risen to the height of the noble girl 
But the dearer and sweeter her bearmg became, the more 
conscious he was of the dead weight he was dragging in 
truth her behaviour stamped his false position to hard 
prmt the more he admired her for it, and he had shnnkmgs 
from the femmme part it imposed on him to play. 
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CH.VPTER XXV 

El ■KBICn THE stream FLOWS MVDDY AXD CIJIAR 

As Irish rctnevor-pup of tho Shnnnon breed, Pnt by 
name, was undergoing tuition on tho sward close by tho 
kennels, Rose’s hunting-whip bemg passed through his 
collar to restrain ci ratio propensities The particular 
pomt of instruction w Inch now made poor Pat Jiang out 
his tongue, and agitato his ensp blown curls, was tho 
performance of the ‘ down-charge a ceremony demand- 
mg impl cit obedience from the animal m the midst of 
volatile gambadoes, and a simulation of profound repose 
when his desire to bo up and boundmg was mighty. 
Pat’s Irish eyes were watching Rose, as ho lay mth his 
head couched between his foropaws in the icquircd 
attitude Ho had but half learnt his Ic'son. and some- 
thing in his half -humorous, half-mclanoholy look talked to 
Rose more eloquently than her friend Ferdinand at her 
elbow. Laxloy was her assistant dog-breakor Rose 
would not abandon her friends because she had accopted 
a lover On the contrary, Rose was very kind to Ferdi- 
nand, and perhaps felt boimd to be so to-day To-day, 
also, her face was bgbtod , a leadiness to coloiii, and an 
expression of deeper know ledge, ivlnch she now had, made 
the girl dangerous to friends This was not Rose's fault 
but there is no doubt among the faculty that love is a 
oontogions disease, and we ought not to come withm miles 
of the creatures m w'hom it lodges 

Pat’s tad kept hmtmg to his mistress that a change 
would afiord him satisfaction After a time she withdrew 
Her wistful gaze from him, and listened entirely to Ferdi- 
nand . and It struck her that he spoke particularly well 
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to-day, though she did not see so much in his eyes as in 
Pat’s The sub] eot concerned his departure, and he asked 
Rose if she should be sorry. Rose, to make bun sure of it, 
threw a music into her voice dangerous to friends. For 
she had given heart and soul to Evan, and had a sense, 
therefore, of being irredeemably m debt to her old 
associates, and wished to be doubly kind to them. 

Pat took advantage of the diversion to stand up quietly 
and have a shake. He then began to kiss his mistress’s 
hand, to show that aU was nght on both sides , and fol- 
lowed this with a playful pretence at a bite, that there 
might be no subsequent misunderstandu^, and then a 
hark and a whme. As no attention was paid to this 
amount of plam-speaking, Pat made a bolt. He got no 
farther than the length of the whip, and all he gained was 
to bring on himself the temble word of drill once more. 
But Pat had tasted hberty. Irish rebeUion against con- 
stituted authonty was eidubited Pat would not , his 
ears tossed over his head, and he jumped to nght and left, 
and looked the raggedest rapparee that ever his ancestry 
trotted after Rose laughed at his fruitless efEorts to get 
free , hut Ferdinand meditatively appeared to catch a 
sentiment in them 

' Down-charge, sir, will you * Ah, Pat I Pat • You ’ll 
have to obey me, my hoy. Now, down-charge I ’ 

While Rose addressed the language of reason to Pat, 
Ferdmand shpped in a soft word or two. Presently she 
saw hmi on one knee 
‘ Pat won’t, and I wdl,’ said he 
‘But Pat shall, and you had better not,' said she. 

‘ Besides, my dear Ferdiimnd,’ she added, laughing, ‘ you 
don’t know how to do it ’ 

‘ Do you want me prostrate on aU fours, Rose ’ ’ 

‘ No. I hope not Do get up, Ferdinand. You ’ll be 
seen from the wmdows ’ 

u 
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Instead of quitting his posture, ho caught hor hand, and 
scared her ivith a declaration. 

‘ Of all men, you to be on your knees I and to me, 
Ferdmand 1 ’ she oned, m discomfort 
‘ Why shouldn’t I. Rose « ' was this j'outh's answer. 

He had got the idea that foreign cavaher manners w ould 
take with her , but it was not so easy to make his speech 
correspond with his posture, and he lost his opportunit}', 
which was pretty However, ho spoke plain English 
The mtemow ended by Rose releasmg Pat from drill, and 
runiung off m a burr}’ Where was Evan * She must have 
his consent to speak to her mother, and prevent a recur- 
rence of these sdly scenes. 

Evan n as with Carohne, his sister 
It was contrary to the double mjunction of the Countess 
that Carolme should receive Evan durmg her absence, or 
that he should disturb the dear mvahd with a visit These 
two were not unhko both in organization and character, 
and they had not sat together long before they found each 
other out Now, to further Evan’s love-suit, the Countess 
had mduced Carohne to oontmuo jmt awhile m the 
Purgatory Beckley Court had become to her , but Evan, 
m speakmg of Rose, expressed a dotcrmmation to leave 
her, and Carohne caught at it 
‘ Can you iviU you t Oh, dear Van 1 have yon the 
courage * I — ^look at mo — ^you know the homo I go to, 
and — and I think of it here as a place to be happy in 
What have our marriages done for us * Better that we 
had married simple stupid men who earn them bread, and 
would not have been ashamed of us I And, my dearest, 
it IB not only that None can tell what our temptations 
are Louisa has strength, but 1 feel I have none , and 
though, dear, for your true mterest, I would indeed 
sacrifice myself — ^I would. Van ' I would I — ^it is not good 
for you to stay, — I know it is not For you have Papa’s 
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sense of honour— and oh • if you should learn to despise 
me, my dear brother I ' 

She kissed him , her nerves were agitated by strong 
mental excitement He attributed it to her recent attack 
of illness, but could not help asking, while he caressed her : 

' What ^s that 1 Despise yon ^ ‘ 

It may have been that Carohne felt then, that to speak 
of something was to forfeit something. A hght ghmmered 
across the dewy blue of her beautiful eyes Desire to 
breathe it to him, and have his loving aid . the fear of 
forfeitmg it, evil as it was to her, and at the bottom of all, 
that doubt we choose to encourage of the harm m a 
pleasant sm unaccomplished , these might be read m the 
rich dim gleam that swept like sunlight over sea-water 
between breaks of cloud. 

‘ Dear Van 1 do you love her so much * ' 

Carohne knew too well that she was shutting her own 
theme with iron clasps when she once touched on Evan’s 

Love her * Love Rose 1 It became an endless carol 
with Evan. Carohne sighed for brnn from her heart. 

‘ You know — ^you understand me , don’t you ? ’ he said, 
after a breathless excursion of his fancy. 

‘ I beheve you love her, dear. I think I kave never 
loved any one but my one brother.’ 

His love for Rose he could pour out to Carohne , when 
it came to Rose’s love for him ins blood thickened, and his 
tongue felt guilty. He must speak to her, he said, — ^tell 
her aU. 

‘ Yes, tell her all,’ echoed Carohne ‘ Do, do tell her. 
Trust a woman utterly if she loves you, dear. Go to her 
instantly.’ 

‘ Could you bear it * ’ said Evan. He began to think it 
was for the sake of his sisters that he had hesitated. 

‘ Bear it ^ bear anythmg lather than perpetual im- 
posture. What have I not borne ® Tellher, andthen, if 
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she is cold to yon, let us go. Let us go I shall he glad to. 
Ah, Van I I love you so,’ Carolmo’s voice deepened ‘I 
love you so, my dear. You won't let your new love drive 
me out ^ Shall j'ou alwaj’s love me ! ' , 

Of that she might be sure, whatever happened. 

‘ Should you love me, Van, if evil befel mo ? ' 

Thnce as well, he swore to her. 

‘ But if I — if I, Van Oh 1 my life is intolerable 1 

Supposmg I should ever disgrace you in any ii aj , and not 
turn out all you fancied me. I am vetj ’ m oak and un- 
happy ’ 

Evan kissed her confidently, with a warm smile. Ho 
said a few words of the great faith ho had in lici w ords 
that were bitter comfort to Carolme This brother who 
might save her, to hun she dared not speak Did she \i ish 
to be saved ? She only knew that to w ound Evan’s sense 
of honour and the high and chivahous veneration for her 
sex and pride m himself and those of his blood, would bo 
wicked and unpardonable, and that no corlldy pleasnio 
could drown it Thinkmg this, with her hands joined m 
pale dejection, Carolme sat silent, and Eran left her to lay 
bare his heart to Eose On his w ay to find Rose ho w as 
• stopped by the announcement of the arrival of Hr. 
Eaikes, who thrust a bundle of notes into his hand, and 
after speakmg loudly of * hia curncle,’ retired on import ant 
busmess, as ho said, with a mysterious air ‘ I 'm beaten 
m many things, but not m the articlo LucL,’ ho remarked , 
* you wiU hear of mo, though hardly as a tutor in this 
academy ' 

Soannmg the bundle of notes, without a reflection 
beyond the thought that money ivas m his hand , and 
wondering at the apparition of the cuincle, Evan was 
jomed by Hairy Jocelyn, and Harrj' linked his arm in 
Evan’s and plunged with extraordmary spontaneity and 
candour mto the state of his money affaus What the 
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deuce he was to do for money he did not know. Prom the 
impressive manner m winch he put it, it appeared to he 
one o£ Nature’s great problems that the whole human race 
were bound to set their heads together to solve. A 
hundred pounds— Harry umnted no more, and he could 
not get it. His uncles ® they were as poor as rats ; and 
all the spare money they could club was going for Mel’s 
Election expenses. A hundred and fifty was what Harry 
really wanted , but he could do with a hundred. Ferdi- 
nand, who had plenty, would not even lend hmi S^ty. 
Ferdinand had dared to hmt at a debt already unsettled, 
and he called himself a gentleman 1 
‘You wouldn’t speak of money-matters now, would you, 
Harrington ? ’ 

‘ I dislike the subject, I confess,’ said Evan. 

‘ And so do I ’ Harry jumped at the perfect similarity 
between them. ‘ You can’t think how it bothers one to 
have to talk about it You and I are tremendously alike.’ 

Evan might naturally suppose that a subject Harry 
detested, he would not continue, but for a whole hour 
Harry turned it over and over with gnm glances at Jewry 
‘ You see,’ he wound up, " I ’m in a fix. I want to help 

that poor girl, and one or two things ’ 

‘ It ’s for that you want it ? ’ cried Evan, brightening to 
him ‘ Accept it from me.’ 

It IS a thmg familiar to the experience of money- 
borrowers, that your ‘ last chance ’ is the man who is to 
accommodate you , but we are always astonished, never- 
theless , and Harry was, when notes to the amount of the 
largest sum named by him were placed m his hand by one 
whom he looked upon as the last to lend. 

' Whti a trump you are, Hamngton I ' was all he could 
say ; and then he was for hurrying Evan into the house, to 
find pen and paper, and writedown a memorandum of the 
loan : but Evan insisted upon sparing him the trouble, 
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thougli Harry, rrith the admirable scruples of an inveterate 
borrower, begged hard to be allowed to bind himself 
legally to repay the money 

‘ Ton my soul, Hamngton, you make me remember I 
onoe doubted whether you were one of us — rather your 
own fault, you know I ’ said Hairy ‘ Bury that, won't 
you’’ 

‘ Till your doubts recur,’ Evan observed , and Harry 
burst out, ‘ ’Gad, if you weren’t such a melancholy beggar, 
you ’d be the jolhest fellow I know I There, go after 
Eosey Dashed if I don’t think you ’re ahead of Eerdi- 
nand, long chalks Your style does for guls. I like 
women ’ 

With a chuckle and a wink, Harry swung off Evan 
had now to reflect that he had just thrown away part of 
the price of his bondage to Tadordom , the mention of 
Rose filled his mind Where was she ’ Both were seek* 
mg one another. Rose was m the cypress walk. He saw 
the stai-hke figure up the length of it, between the swelhng 
tall dark pillars, and was hurrymg to her, resolute not to 
let one imnute of deception blacken further the soul that 
loved so true a soul She saw him, and stood smiling, 
when the Countess issued, ahadow-hke, from a side path, 
and declared that she must claim her brother for a few 
instants Would her sweet Rose pardon her ’ Rose 
bowed coolly The hearts of the lovers were chilled, not 
that they perceived any mahce m the Countess, but their 
keen mstmots felt an evil fate 

The Countess had hut to tell Evan that she had met the 
insolvent in apples, and recognized hunnndei his change of 
fortune, and had no doubt that at least he would amuse 
the company Then she asked her brother the superflu- 
ous question, whether he loved her, which Evan answered 
satisfactorily enough, as he thought , but practical ladies 
require proofs. 
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‘ Quick/ snid Evan, seeing Rose vanisk, ‘ v'hat do you 
■want ? I ’ll do anything/ 

‘ Anything ? Ah, but this will be disagreeable to you ’ 

‘ Name it at once, I pronuse beforehand ’ 

The Countess wanted Evan to ask Andrew to be the 
very best brother-m-law m the world, and win, unknown 
to himself, her cheerful thanks, by lendmg Evan to lend to 
her the sum of one hundred pounds, as she was m absolute 
distress for money. 

‘ Really, Louisa, this is a thing you might ask him 
yourself,’ Evan remonstrated. 

‘ It would not become me to do so, dear,’ said the 
Countess, demurely ; and inasmuch as she had already 
drawn on Andrew m her own person pretty largely, her 
views of propriety were correct in this mstance. 

Evan had to consent before he could be released. He 
ran to the end of the walk through the portal, into the 
park. Rose was not to be seen. She had gone in to 
dress for dinner. The opportunity might recur, but 
would his courage come with it ? His courage had sunk 
on a sudden ; or it may have been that it was worse for 
this young man to ask for a loan of money, than to teU 
his beloved that he was basely bom, vile, and unworthy, 
and had snared her into loving him; for when he 
and Andrew were together, money was not alluded to. 
Andrew, however, betrayed remarkable discomposure. 
He said plainly that he wanted to leave Beokley Court, 
and wondered why he didn’t leave, and whether he was 
on his head or his feet, and how he had been such a fool 
as to come. 

‘ Do you mean that for me * ’ said sensitive Evan. 

‘ Oh, you I You ’re a young buck,’ returned Andrew, 
evasively. ‘We common-place business men— -we’re 
out of our element ; and there ’s poor Carry can’t sit 
down to their dinners without an upset I thank God 
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I ’m a Radical, Van , one man 's ttie same as another to 
me, how he ’s bom, as long as he 's honest and agreeable 
But a chap like that Greoige Uploft to look doim on 
anybody t 'Gad, I 've a good mind to bnng m a Bill 
for the Abohtion of the Sqinrearchy ’ 

Ultimately, Andrew somehow contnved to stick a hint 
or two abont the temble dinner m Evan’s quivering flesh 
He did it as dehoately as possible, half beggmg pardon, 
and perspinng profusdy. Evan grasped his hand, and 
thanked him Caroline’s fllness was now explamed to 

blTYl 


‘ 1 11 take Carohne with me to-morrow,’ he said 
‘Louisa wishes to stay— there’s a pio-mc Will yon 
look to her, and bnng her with you * ’ 

‘ My dear Van,’ rephed Andrew, ' stop with Louisa ! 
Now, m confidence, it ’s as bad as a couple of wives , 
no disrespect to my excellent good Harry at home, 
but Louisa — I don’t know how it is — ^but Louisa,— you 
lose your head, you ’re in a whirl, you 're an automaton, 
a teetotum I I haven’t a notion of what I ’ve been 
doing or saymg smoe I came here. My behef is, I ’ve 
been lying nght and left I shall be found out to a 
oertamty Oh 1 if she ’a made her mmd up for the 
pic-nic, somebody must stop. I can only tell you. Van, 
it ’s one perpetual vapour-bath to me There 11 be room 
for two in my trousers when I get back I shall have to 
get the tailor to take them in a full half ’ 

Here occurred an opening for one of those acnd plea- 
santries which console us when there is homd warfare 
withm. 


You must give me the work,’ said Evan, partly pleased 
with 1 m hated self for being able to jest on the subject, 
as a piece of prelimmaiy self-conquest 

^a I went Andrew, as if the joke were too good to 
be dwelt on, ‘Hem’, and by way of divertmg from it 
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cleverly and naturally, he remarked that the weather 
was fine. This made Evan aUude to his letter written 
from Lymport, upon which Andrew said : ‘ tush I pish I 
humbug ' nonsense ' won’t hear a word. Don’t know 
anythmg about it. Van, you ’re gomg to be a brewer. 
I say you are. You ’re afraid you can't * I tell you, 
sir, I ’ve got a bet on it. You 're not going to make me 
lose, are you — eh ^ I have, and a stiff bet, too. You 
must and shall, so there 's an end. Only we can't make 
arrangements just yet, my boy. Old Tom — ^veiy good 
old fellow — ^but, you know — must get old Tom out of the 
way, first Now go and dress for dinner. And Lord 
preserve us from the Great Mel to-day ! ’ Andrew 
mumbled as he turned away. 

Evan could not reach his chamber without being way- 
laid by the Countess. Had he remembered the sister 
who sactifloed so much for him * ' There, there * ’ 
cried Evan, and her hand closed on the dehcious golden 
whispers of bank-notes And ‘ Oh, generous Andrew I 
dear good Evan ! ’ were the exclamations of the gratified 
lady. 

There remained nearly another hundred Evan laid 
out the notes, and eyed them while dressmg. They 
seemed to say to him, ‘We have you now' He was 
clutched by a beneficent or a most mahgnant magician. 
The former seemed due to him, considering the cloud on 
his fortunes. This enigma might mean, that by sub- 
mitting to a temporary humiliation, for a trial of him — 
in fact, by his acknowledgement of the fact, loathed 
though rt was, — he won a secret overlooker's esteem, 
gamed a powerful ally. Here was the proof, he held the 
proof. He had read Arabian Tales and could believe 
in marvels ; especially could he believe m the friendhness 
of a magical thing that astounded without hurtmg him. 

He sat down m his room at night and imte a fairly 
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manful letter to Rose , and it is to bo said of the vrrotch 
he then saw hmiself, that ho pardoned licr for turning 
from so vile a pretender Ho heat d a step m the passage 
It was Polly Wheedle Polly hod put her \ oung mistress 
to bed, and was retirmg to her o\ni sluinhcrs He made 
her take the letter and pronuso to dehvei it iminediatelj' 
Would not to-morrow morning do, she asked, as Jbss 
Rose uas very sleepy. lie seemed to hesitate — ho was 
pictunng how Rose looked uhen verj- slcepj. Wliy 
should he siiirender this darhng ’ .-Vnd siilitlcr question 
-—why should ho make her unhappy ? Why disturb 
her at all m her sucet sleep ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Evan ' To-morrou mil do — take 
It to-mght, for God's sake ' ’ ho cried, os one v ho burets 
the spell of an opiate ‘ Go at onco.’ The temptation 
had almost overcome hun. 

Polly thought his proceedings queer .Vnd nlint could 
the letter contain A declaration, of course. Slic 
walked slowly along the passage, meditating on love, 
and remotely on its slave, 3Ir. Eicholas Prim KTicholas 
had never wntten her a letter , but she nas determmed 
that he should, some day She nondcred nhat love- 
letters were hke * Like valentines mthoiit the Cupids 
Practical valentmes, one might say. Not vapouiy and 
wild, but hot and to the pomt Delightful thmgs ' 
No harm in peepmg at a love-letter, if you do it mth the 
eye of a friend 

Polly spelt just a word when a door opened at her 
elbow She dropped her candle and curtsied to the 
Countess’s voice The Countess desired her to enter, 
and aU in a tremble Polly crept m. Her air of guilt made 
the Countess thnll She hud merely called her in to 
extract daily gossip The comet of the letter sticking 
up under Polly's neck attracted her strangely, and 
hegmmng with the famihar, ‘ Well, child,’ she talked 
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of tilings interesting to Polly, and then exhibited the 
pic-nio dress. It was a lovely halE-monming ; airy 
sorrows, gauzy griefs, you might imagine to constitute 
the wearer. White delicatelystriped, exquisitely trimmed, 
and of a stuff to make the feminine mouth water I 

Could Polly refuse to try it on, when the flattering 
proposal met her ears ? Blushing, shame-faced, adormg 
the lady who made her look adorable, Polly tried it on, 
and the Countess complimented her, and made a doll of 
her, and turned her this way and that way, and intoxi- 
cated her. 

‘ A rich husband, Polly, child I and you are a lady 
ready made ’ 

Infamous poison to poor PoUy , but as the thunder 
destroys small insects, exalted schemers are to be excused 
for riding down their few thousands Moreover, the 
Countess really looked upon domestics as bemg only 
half-souls. 

Dressed in her own attire again, Polly felt in her 
pockets, and at her bosom, and sang out . ‘ Oh, my I 
Oh, where ! Oh ! ' 

The letter was lost. The letter could not be found. 
The Coimtess grew extremely fatigued, and had to dis- 
miss Polly, m spite of her eager petitions to be allowed 
to search under the carpets and inside the bed 

In the mo rning came Evan’s great tnal There stood 
Rose She turned to him, and her eyes were happy and 
unclouded 

‘ You are not changed ? ’ he said. 

‘ Changed ® what could change me * ’ 

The God of true hearts bless her I He could hardly 
believe it. 

‘ You are the Rose I knew yesterday i ’ 

‘Yes, Evan. But you — you look as if you had not 
slept.’ 
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'You -mil not loavo mo this morning, hcforo I go, 
Rose 1 Oh, my darling 1 tins that you do for me is the 
work of an angel— nothing loss I I have been a coward. 
And my beloved I to feel vilo is agony to me — it niakca 
me feel unworthy of the hand I press. Ifow all is clear 
between us 1 go 1 am forgiven,’ 

Rose repeated his last n ords, and then added hurriedly : 
‘ All w clear between us * Shall I speak to llama this 
morning t Dear Evan ' it will bo right that I should ’ 

For the moment ho could not understand why, but 
supposmg a scrupulous honesty in her, said ■ ‘ Yes • 
tell Lady Jocelyn all ’ 

‘ And then, Evan, you will never need to go.' 

They separated The deep-toned sentence song in 
Evan's heart Rose and her mother acre of ono stamp 
And Rose might speak for her mother To tnko the 
hands of such a pair and bo hfted out of the «longh, he 
thought no shame • and all through the hours of the 
morning the imago of two angels stooping to touch a 
leper, pressed on lus brain hko a renhty, and w ent divinely" 
through his blood 

Toward imd-day Rose beckoned to him, and led him 
out across the lawn into tho park, and along the borders 
of the stream 

‘ Evan,’ sbe said, ‘ shall I really speak to Mama « ' 

‘ You have not yet ? ’ be answered. 

Eo I have been with Juhana and with Drummond 
Look at tins, Evan ’ She showed a small black speck in 
the palm of her hand, which turned out, on your viewing 
it closely, to be a brand of the letter L ‘ Mama did that 
when I was a httle girl, because I told bes. I never could 
distmguish between truth and falsehood; and Atninn 
set that mark on me, and I have never told a he smee 
She forgives anything but that. She will he our friend , 
she Tnll never forsake ns, Evan, if we do not deceive her* 
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Oh, Evan ! it never is of any nso. But deceive her, and 
she cannot forgive you. It is not in her nature.' 

Evan paused before ho replied : ‘ You have only to 
tell her what I have told you. You know everything.' 

Rose gave him a fljnng look of pain : ‘ Everything, 
Evan ^ RTiat do I know 1 ' 

‘ Ah, Rose ! do you compel me to repeat it ^ ’ 

Bewildered, Rose thought : ‘ Have I slept and forgotten 
it?' 

He saw the persistent gneved interrogation of her 
eyebroMS. 

‘ Well ! ’ she sighed resignedly : ‘ I am yours ; you 
know that, Evan.’ 

But he was a lover, and quarrelled with her sigh. 

' It may well make you sad now. Rose.’ 

‘ Sad ? no, that does not make me sad No , but my 
hands are tied. I cannot defend you or justify myself, 
and induce Mama to stand by us Oh, Evan I you love 
me ! why can you not open your heart to me entirely, 
and trust me t ' 

‘ More 1 ' cned Evan : ‘ Can I trust you more ^ ' 
He spoke of the letter : Rose caught his hand. 

‘ I never had it, Evan. You wrote it last mght * 
and all was written in it ^ I never saw it — but I know aU ’ 

Their eyes fronted The gates of Rose’s were wide 
open, and he saw no hurtful beasts or lurkmg snakes in 
the happy garden withm, but Love, like a fixed star. 

‘ Then you know why I must leave. Rose ' 

‘ Leave ? Leave me * On the contrary, you must 
stay by me, and support me. Why, Evan, we have to 
fight a battle ' 

Much as he worshipped her, this mtrepid directness of 
soul startled him — almost humbled him. And her eyes 
shone with a firm cheerful light, as she exclaimed . ‘ It 
makes me so happy to think you were the first to mention 
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this. You meant to be, and that ’s the same tbmg. 

I beard it this mommg • you wrote it last night It 's 
you I love, Evan Your birth, and what you were 
obhged to do— that ’s nothmg. Of course I ’ra sorry for 
it, dear But I’m more sorry for the pam I must 
have sometimes put you to It happened through my 
mother’s father bemg a merchant , and that side of the 
family the men and women are qmte sordid and un- 
endurable , and that ’s how it came that I spoke of dis- 
hkmg tradesmen I httle thought I should ever love one 
sprung from that class ' 

She turned to him tenderly 
‘ And m spite of what my birth is, you love me. Rose * 

‘ There ’s no spite m it, Evan I do ' 

Hard for him , while his heart was meltmg to caress her, 
the thought that he had snared this bird of heaven m a 
net I Rose gave him no time for reflection, or the 
moony imagining of their raptures lovers love to dwell 
upon 

‘ You gave the letter to PoEy, of course ® ’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘ Oh, naughty PoUy ' I must punish you,' Rose 
apostrophized her ‘You might have divided iis for 
ever %eE, we shaE have to fight a battle, you under- 
stand that Wni you stand by me * ’ 

Would he not his soul for her * 

‘Very weE, Evan Then— but don’t be sensitive. 
Oh, how sensitive you are I I see it aE now This is 
what we shaE have to do We shaU have to speak to 
Mama to-day— this mommg Drummond has told me 
he IS gomg to speak to her, and we must be first That ’s 
decided I begged a couple of hours You must not 
be offended with Drummond He does it out of pure 
affection for us, and I can see he ’s nght — or, at least, 
not qmte wrong He ought, I thmk, to know that he 
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unn"! me. Wry w*"!!, «(■ ilini! win JJninn by 

\\i O't. My motlivr hns. (<>« tiim'i iny tind yet 
1 H»nnn«<' h<r like n (earlier I have onlv lo be lioncst 
j.n 1 ••'.rA’iihtfnn'iinl. 'Iheii Mnnin will pain over Papa, 
r j'.i %’i e<nir‘-<', won'i UW it. He *■. (juiet nml cn^y, but 
be in e- b'o'v}, but W nbo likis peace bellei ; and 
! tbiiik b’’ bi\i HiK'\ — a- well n-- •mnebmlt — almost’ 
ti.>ar, tin t\' )s run •-•■nt ubeiu we— ttliero you would 
^■'b ui» «i( !ji\ Iniidkercbief. ) rnn’t talk aiij' moie ' 

Riv/' bid ‘'uddetils (nUen from her prattle, aoft and 
‘•!i'’ri-bo n(b‘ d. 

* Tie ’1, de-’r,’ ^lll• «<-nt on, ‘ we ■•bnU have to fight the 
ftmt'.v. Aunt .‘^brirne will be leinblc. My pool uncles ! 
I pit\ thfin. Ilut they will emue imind They alwn\s 
U-'Ve thouplu wlnt I did was right, aud why f-hould (hey 
ehaui;' till ir niiud-- now 1 1 >-11011 tell them (hat at (heir 
time of life a ihange of any kind ii \ery unwise and bad 
for tlum. 'Ihen tluro j*- Giantlmniun Boinici. >Slio can 
bun u*. really, if she pleases. Oh, my dear Evan 1 if 
\mi had oiih been a curate i Why isn’t your name 
Ibirdf y ’ Then my Grandnianui the Countess of Elbuino. 
Well, we has e a Counlcs', on our side, haven't \vc ’ And 
that remind*- me, Evan, if we 're lo bo happy and succeed, 
you must piomi'-e one (lung you will not tell the 
Counle«s, your W'-ler. Don't confide this to her. Will 
sou pioinbo ’ ’ 

Evan assured her he was not in the habit of pouring 
secrets into any bosom, the Countess’s as little as another’s. 

‘ Very well, then, Evan, it 's unpleasant while it lasts, 
but wc shall gain tlic day. Uncle MolviUo will give you 
an appointment, and then ’ ' 

‘ Yes, Rose,' he said, ‘ I will do this, though I don’t 
think you can know what I shah have to endure — not in 
confessing what I am, but in feeling that I have brought 
you lo my level,' 
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‘ Does itp not raise mo * ’ she cncd. 

He shoot lus head. 

‘ But m reahty, Evan — apart from more apponrnnces — 
m reahty it does 1 it does • ' 

\ ‘Men will not thmlc so, Koso, nor can I. Oh, mj 
Rose 1 how diffeient 3 'ou make mo Up to this hour I 
have been so weak ' tom two w.ij's ! You give me 
double strength.' 

Then these lovers talked of distant daj's — compared 
their feohngs on this .and that occasion with mutual 
wonder and debght / Then the old hours lived anew 
And— did you really think that, Evnn^ And— Oh, 
Rose ! was that^ur dream * And the meaning of that 
by-gone look iitas it what they fancied ’ And such and 
such a tone At voice , would it boar the mshed mter- 
pretation * Thus does Love avenge himself on tho 
unsatisfactoiy Past and call out its essence 
Could Evan do less than adore her * She knew all, 
and she loved him ' Smee ho was too shy to alliido more 
than once to his letter, it was natural that ho should not 
ask her how she came to know, and how much tho ‘ all ' 
that she know oompnsed In his letter ho had told all , 
the condition of his parents, and his own Honestly, 
now, what with his dazded state of mmd, his deep 
mward happmess, and love’s endless delusions, he 
abstamed from touolung the subject further Honestly, 
therefore, as far as a lover can be honest 
So they toyed, and then Rose, settmg her fingers loose, 
whispered ‘ Are you ready * ' And Evan nodded , 
and Rose, to make him think bght of the matter in hand, 
laughed • ‘ Pluck not qmte up yet * ’ 

Quite, my Rose i ' said Evan, and thej' walked to the 
'house, not qmte knowing what they weie going to do 
On the steps they met Drummond with Mrs Evre- 
monde Little imaginmg how heart and heart the two 
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bad grown, and that Evan would understand him, 
Drummond called to Rose playfully ; ‘ Time 's up.’ 

‘Is it * ’ Rose answered, and to Mrs. Evremonde ; 
‘ Give Drummond a walk. Poor Drummond is gomg 
silly.’ 

Evan looked into his eyes calmly as he passed. 

‘ Where are you going, Rose * ’ said Mrs. Evremonde. 
‘ Going to give my maid PoUy a whippmg for losing a 
letter she ought to have dehvered to me last mght,’ said 
Rose, in a loud voice, looking at Drummond. ‘ And 
then going to Mama. Pleasure first — duty after. Isn’t 
that the proverb, Drummond * ’ 

She kissed her fingers rather scornfully to her old fnend. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

MBS. MEL MAKES A BED EOB. HEBSELE AND E AMTT. T 

The last person thought of by her children at this period 
was Mrs. Mel : nor had she been thinking much of them 
tUl a letter from Mr. Qoren amved one day, which caused 
her to pass them seriously m review. Always an early 
bird, and with maxuns of her own on the subject of rising 
and getting the worm, she was standmg in a small perch 
m the comer of the shop, dictatmg accounts to Mrs. 
Eiske, who was copying hurriedly, that she might earn 
sweet mtervals for gossip, when Dandy limped up and 
dehvered the letter Mrs. Eiske worked harf while her 
aunt was occupied in readmg it, for a great deal of fresh 
talk follows the advent of the post, and may be reckoned 
on. Without looking up, however, she could tell pre- 
sently that the letter had been read through. Such 
being the case, and no conversation coming of it, her 
X 
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curiosity was violent Her aunt's face, too, m as an indei. 
of something extraordinary. That inflc\ible iionmn, 
instead of alluding to the letter in any nay, folded it up, 
and renewed her dictation. It hcoaTno a contest betw cen 
them which should show her human nature first, lirs. 
Mel had to repress what sho know ; Mrs Fisko to control 
the passion for intelligcnco The close neighbourliood 
of one anxious to receive, and one capable of giving, 
waxed too muoh for both 

* I think, Anno, j'ou are stupid this morning,' said Mrs. 
Mel 

‘ Web, I am, aunt,’ said Mrs Ifisko, pretending not to 
see which was the fiist to unbend, ‘ I don’t know what 
it IS The figures seem all dazzled like. I shall really 
be glad when Evan comes to take his proper place ' 

‘ Ah I ’ went Mrs Mol, and Mrs Fisko heard her 
muttenng Then sho cued out’ 'Are Hamct and 
Carolmo as groat bars as Louisa t ' 

Mis Flake grimaced ‘ That w ould bo diflioiilt, would 
it not, aunt t ' 

‘ And I have been tcUmg everybody that niy son is in 
town leammg his busmess, when he 's idbng at a countr}' 
house, and trying to play his father over again I Upon 
my word, what with bars and fools, if you go to sleep a 
mmute you have a month’s work on your back ’ 

‘ What IS it, aunt ® ’ Mis Fisko feobl}' inquired. 

' A gentleman, I suppose ! He wouldn’t take an order 
if it was offered Upon my word, when tailors thinlr of 
winning heiresses it ’s tune we went back to Adam and 
Eve’ 

‘ Do you mean Evan, aunt * ' interposed Mrs Fisko, 
who probably did not see the turns m her aunt’s mmd. 

‘ There— read for yourself, ’ said Mrs Mel, and left her 
with the letter 

Mrs Fiske read that Mr. Goren had been astomshed at 
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Evnn’h iion-apponrnncc, and at Ins (■otal silcnco ; which 
he did not consider nllogeihcr gentlemanl 3 ' behaviour, 
and ccriainlj' not such as his father -would have practised. 
Mr Goren regretted his absence the more ns ho -would 
have found him useful in a icmarkablo invention he -was 
about to patent, being a peculiar red cross upon shirts — 
a fortune to the patentee , but os Mr. Goren had no 
natural heirs of Ins bodj-, he did not care for that. What 
affected him painfull}' -uas the nous of Evan's doings at 
a noble house, Becklej' Couit, to wit, where, according 
to the report of a iich j'oung gentleman friend, Mr. 
Raikes (for whose custom Jlr. Goren was bound to thanlc 
Evan), the youtli who should have been learning the 
science of Tailoiing, had actually passed hunself off as a 
lord, or the son of one, or something of the kind, and had 
got engaged to a wealthy heiress, and would, no doubt, 
marry' her if not found out. Where the chances of 
detection were so numerous, Mr. Goren saw much to 
condemn in the idea of such a marnage. But ‘like 
father like son,' said Mr. Goren. He thanked the Lord 
that an honest tradesman was not looked down upon m 
this country ; and, in fact, gave Mrs Mel a few quiet 
digs to waken her remorse m ha-nng missed the man that 
he was. 

When Mrs. Eiske met her aunt again she returned her 
the letter, and simply remarked : ‘ Louisa ’ 

Mrs. Mel nodded. She understood the imphoation. 

The General who had schemed so successfully to gam 
Evan time at Beokley Court, in his own despite and 
agamst a hundred obstructions, had now another enemy 
in the field, and one who, if she could not undo her work, 
could pumsh her. By the afternoon coach, Mrs Mel, 
accompaoaied by Dandy her squire, was journeying to 
Eallowfield, bent upon things The faithful squire was 
kept by her side rather as a security for others than for 
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Ms particular Bcmccs Dandj 's arms were crossed, and 
hiB countenance uaa gloomy Ho had boon promibod a 
hobday that afternoon to give hia mistress, .Sally, R''™® 
cook, an amng, and Dandy know m his soul that Solly, 
when she onoo made up her mind to an excursion, would 
go, and would not go alono, and that her very force of 
will endangered her constancy Ho had begged humbly 
to be allowed to stay, but Mrs Mol could not trust him. 
She ought to have told him so, perliaps. Explanations 
were not approved of by this ucU-intendod despot, and 
however benofioial her resolves might turn out for all 
parties, it was natural that in the interim the children 
of her rule should revolt, and Dandy, picturing his 
Sally flauntmg on the arm of some accursed lou marine, 
haply, kicked agamst Mrs, Mol’s sovereignty, though all 
that he did was to shoot out his fist from time to time, 
and grunt through his sot teeth * Iron 1 ’ to express the 
character of her airiol rule. 

Mrs, Mel ahghted at the Dolphin, the landlady of which 
was a Mrs Hawkshaw, a rival of JIrs Sockloy of the 
Green Dragon She uas welcomed by Mrs. Hawkshaw 
with considerable respect. The great Mel had sometuncs 
slept at the Dolphm 

‘ Ah, that black 1 ’ she sighed, mdicating Mrs Mol’s 
dress and the story it told 

' I can’t give you his room, my dear Mrs Harrington, — 
wishmg I could I I 'm sorry to say it ’s occupied, for 
all I ought to be glad, I dare say, for ho 's an old gentle- 
man who does you a good turn, if you study him. But 
there ! I 'd rather have had poor dear Mr Hamngton 
in my best bed than old or young — Prmces or nobodies, 
I would— he was that grand and pleasant.' 

Mrs Mel had her tea m Sirs Hawkshaw’s parlour, and 
was entertained about her husband up to the hour of 
supper, when a short step and a querulous voice were 
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heard in the passage, and an old gentleman appeared 
before them. 

‘ Who ’s to carry up my trunk, ma'am 2 No man 
here * ’ 

Itlrs Eawksharr bustled out and tried to lay her hand 
on a man. Eaihng to find the growth spontaneous, she 
returned and begged the old gentleman to wait a few 
moments and the trunk would be sent up 

‘ Parcel o’ women 1 ' was hia reply. ' Regularly 
bedevilled. Gets worse and worse. I'll carry it up 
myself.’ 

With a wheezy effort he persuaded the trunk to stand 
on one end, and then looked at it. The exertion made 
him hot, which may aooount for the rage he burst mto 
when Mrs. Hawkshaw began fluttermgly to apologize 

‘ You 're sure, ma’am, sure — ^what are you sure of 2 
I ’ll tell you what I am sure of — eh 2 This keeping clear 
of men 's a damned pretence. You don't impose upon 
me. Don’t beheve in your pothouse nunneries— not a 
bit. Just like you I when you are virtuous it 's deuced 
inoonvement. Let one of &e maids try ^ No. Don’t 
believe in ’em.’ 

Having thus relieved his spleen the old gentleman 
addressed himself to further efforts and waxed hotter. 
He managed to tilt the trunk over, and thus gamed a 
length, and by this method of progression arrived at the 
foot of the stairs, where he halted, and wiped his face, 
blowing lustily 

Mrs. Mel had been watching him with calm scorn all the 
while. She saw bim attempt most ridiculously to impel 
the trunk upwards by a similar process, and thought it 
time to mterfere. 

‘ Don’t you see you must either take it on your 
shoulders, or have a help * ’ 

The old gentleman sprang up from his peculiarly tight 
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posture to blaze round at her. He had the words well- 
peppered on his mouth, but somehow he stopped, and 
was subsequently content to growl ‘ Where 's the help 
in a parcel of petticoats ® ’ 

Mrs Mel did not consider it necessary to give him an 
answer. She went up two or three steps, and took hold 
of one handle of the trunk, saying ‘ There , I think it 
can be managed this way/ and she pointed for liim to 
seize the other end with his hand 

He was now m that unpleasant state of prickly heat 
when testy old gentlemen could commit slaughter with 
ecstasy. Had it been the maid holding a candle who 
had dared to advise, he would have overturned her 
undoubtedly, and established a fresh instance of the 
impertmence, the uselessness and weakness of women 
Mrs Mel topped him by half a head, and in addition 
stood three steps above him , towermg like a giantess. 
The eiEtreme gravity of her large face dispersed all idea 
of an assault The old gentieman showed signs of being 
horribly mjured nevertheless, he put Ins hand to the 
trunk, it was lifted, and the procession ascended the 
stairs m silence. 

The landlady waited for Mrs Mel to return, and then 
said 


Really, Mrs Harrington, you are clever. That 
Wtmg that trunk ’s as good as a look and bolt on him. 
You 've as good as made him a Dolphm— him that waq 

one o’ the oldest Green Dragons mRaMeld My thanks 

to you most sincere ’ 


Mrs. Mel sent out to hear where Dandy had got to • 
after which, she said ‘ Who is the man ? ' 

I told you, Mrs Hamngton — the oldest Green 
Dragon. His name, you mean ? Do you know, if I 
was to breathe it out, I behove he 'd jump out of the 
wmdow. He ’d be off, that you might swear to. Oh, 
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suob n Tvliimsicnl i not. ill-mcnning — quite the contrary. 
Study his wliims, nud you'll never want. There 'b 
M rs. Soclclcy — she ’s took ill. lie w on't go there — that ’s 
how I ‘vc caught him, my dear — but he pays her medicine, 
and she looks to liiiu the same Ho hato a sick house : 
bub he pity a sick woman. Now, if I can only please him , 
I can aluaj's look on him as half a Dolphm, to say the 
least , and perhaps lo-morrow' I '11 tell you who he is, 
and what, but not to-night; for there 's his supper to get 
over, and that, they say, can bo ns bad as the busting 
of one of his own vats. Audul • ' 

‘ Wliat docs ho cat * ’ said hlrs. Mel. 

‘ A pair o' chops. That seem simple, now, don’t it * 
And yet they chops make my heart go pitty-pat,’ 

‘ The commonest thmgs are the worst done,’ said Mrs. 
Mel. 

‘ It ain't that ; but they must be done his particular 
way, do you see, Mrs Harrmgton. Laid close on the 
£rc, he say, so as to keep m the juice. But he ups and 
bounces in a minute at a speck o’ black. So, one thing 
or the other, there you are ; no blacks, no jmces, I say.’ 

‘ Toast the chops,’ said Mrs. Mel. 

The landlady of the Dolphm accepted this new idea 
noth much enhghtenment, but ruefully declared that she 
was afraid to go against his precise instructions. Mrs. 
Mel then folded her hands, and sat in quiet reserve. 
She was one of those numerous women who always know 
themselves to be right. She was also one of those very 
few whom Providence favours by confounding dis- 
sentients. She was positive the chops would be ill- 
cooked : but what could she do * She was not in 
command here , so she waited serenely for the certain 
disasters to enthrone her Not that tiie matter of the 
chops occupied her mind particularly : nor could she 
dream that the pair in question were destined to form a 
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part of her history, and divert the channel of her fortimes 
Her thoughts wore about her oun imracdiato work; 
and when the landlady rushed in uitli the chops under a 
cover, and said ‘ Look at 'em, dear Sirs Harrington ! ' 

N she had forgotten that she uas again to ho proved nght 
by the turn of events 

‘ Oh, the chops ' ’ she responded ‘ Send thorn while 
they are hot ’ 

‘ Send 'em 1 Why you don't think I 'd have risked 
their ooolmg * I have sent 'cm , and nliat do ho do 
hut send 'em travollmg back, and hero they bo ; and 
what objections his is I might stud}' till I was blind, and 
I shoulii't see ’em ’ 

‘ No ; I suppose not,' said Mrs. Mel ' He non’t eat 
’em 2’ 

'Won’t eat anythmg but his bed-room candle 
immediately And whether his shoots arc aired. And 
Mary says he sniffed at the chops ; and that gal really 
did expect ho 'd fling them at her. I told you what he 
was. Oh, dear 1 ’ 

The beU was heard ringing m the midst of the landlady’s 
lamentations 

‘Go to him yourself,’ said Mrs Mel ‘No Christian 
man should go to sleep without his supper ’ 

Ah ' but he am’t a common Christian,’ returned 
Mrs. Hawkshaw 

The old gentleman u as in a hurry to know when his 
bed-room candle was coming up, or whether they intended 
to give Hm one at all thot mght , if not. let them say 
so, as he hked plam-speaking The moment Mrs Hawk- 
shaw touched upon the chops, he stopped her mouth. 

^ Go about your busmess, ma’am You can’t cook 
em I never expected you could I was a fool to tiy 
you It requires at least ten years’ uistniction before -a 
man can get a woman to cook his chop as he likes it.’ 
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'But uliat. was your complaint., sir®’ said Mrs. 
Hnwkshaw, imploringlj’. 

' That ’s riglit ! ' and lie rubbed liis bands, and bright- 
ened his eyes savagely. * That 's tho way Opportunity 
for gossip ' Tiling ’s n ell done — down it goes : you know 
that. You can’t have n word over it— eh * Thing 'g 
done fit to toss on a dunghcap, aha ! Then there ’s a 
cackle 1 kly belief is, 3 'ou do it on purpose. Can’t be 
such rank idiots You do it on purpose. All done for 
gossip I ’ 

‘ Oh, sir, no ! ’ The landlady half curtsied. 

' Oh, ma’am, yes t ’ The old gentleman bobbed his 
head. 

‘ No, indeed, sir ! ’ Tho landlady shook hers. 

' Damn it, ma’am, I swear you do.’ 

Symptoms of uTatb here accompanied tho declaration , 
and, M-ith a sigh and a very bitter feehng, Mrs. Hawkshaw 
allowed him to have the last word. Apparently this — 
which I must beg to caE the lady’s morsel — comforted his 
irascible system somewhat ; for he remained in a state of 
composure eight minutes by the clock. And mark how 
httle things hang together. Another word from the land- 
lady, precipitating a retort from liim, and a gesture or 
muttering from her; and from him a snapping out- 
burst, and from her a sign that she held out still ; in 
fact, had she chosen to battle for that last word, as in. 
other oases she might have done, then would he have 
exploded, gone to bed in the dark, and insisted upon 
sleeping ; the consequence of which would have been to 
change this history. Now wlule Mrs. Hawkshaw was 
upstairs, Mrs. Mel cafled the servant, who took her to 
the kitchen, where she saw a prune loin of mutton , off 
which she cut two chops with a cunning hand, and 
these she toasted at a gradual distance, putting a plate 
beneath them, and a tin behmd, and hanging the chops 
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80 that they would turn -mthoiit having (o bo pierced. 
The hell rang twice before she could say the chops wore 
ready. The first time, the maid had to tell the old 
gentleman she was taking np his uater Her nett 
esouse was, that she had dropped her candle The chops 
ready— who was to take them * 

‘ Really, Mrs. Hariington, you are so olcvci , you ought, 
if I might be so hold as say so , you ought to end it 
yourself,' said the landlady ‘I can’t ask him to cat 
them he was all but on the bustmg point when I loft 

liiin ’ 

‘ And that there candle did for him qmto,' said Mary, 
the maid 

' I 'm afraid it ’e chops cooked for nothmg,’ added the 
landlady. 

Mrs Mel saw them endangered The maid held back ! 
the landlady feared. 

‘ We can but tiy,’ she said. 

" Oh I I wish, mum, you 'd face him, 'stead o’ me,' 
said Mary , ‘ I do dread that old bear's den ’ 

‘ Here, I will go,’ said Mrs. Mel ‘ Has ho got his ale * 
Better draw it fresh, if he drinks any ' 

And np-stairs she marched, the landlady remaining 
below to hsten for the commencement of the disturbance 
An utterance of somethmg certainly followed Mrs Mel’s 
entrance mto the old bear’s den Then silonce Then 
what might have been question and answer. Then— 
was Jfrs Mel assaulted i and which was knocked doivn ® 
It really was a chair being moved to the table The 
door opened 

‘ Yes, ma’am , do what you like,’ the landlady heard 
Mrs. Mel descended, saying . ‘ Send him up some fresh 
ale' 

And yon have made him sit down obedient to those 
chops * oned the landlady ‘ Well might poor dear 
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Sir. Hnrrmgton — ^plcasnnt mnn as ho -v^as ' — say, as ho 
used io say, “ There 's lovely ivoinen in tho world, Mrs. 
HaA^kshaw,” he'd say, "and fchcro’s Duchesses," he’d 
snj*, “ and there 's they that can sing, and can dance, 
and some,” he says, “ that can cook." But he 'd look 
sly ns ho 'd stoop his head and shako it, “ Roll 'em 
into one,” ho says, “ and not any of your grand ladies 
can match my wife at home." And, indeed, Mrs. 
Harrington, he told mo he thought so many a time in the 
great company ho frequented.’ 

Perfect peace reigmng nbove, Mrs. Hawkshaw and Mrs. 
Mel sat down to supper below ; and Mrs. Hawkshaw 
talked much of tho great one gone. His rehet did not 
care to converse about tho dead, save in their practical 
aspect ns ghosts ; but she listened, and that passed the 
time. Bj'-and'by, tho old gentleman rang, and sent a 
civil message to know if the landlady had ship’s rum in 
tho house. 

‘ Dear ! hero 's another trouble,’ cned the poor woman. 

‘ No— none I ’ 

'Say, yes,’ said Mrs. Mel, and called Dandy, and 
charged him to run down the street to the square, and 
ask for the house of klr. Coxwell, the maltster, and beg 
of him, in her name, a bottle of his ship’s rum. 

‘ And don't you tumble doivn and break the bottle, ' 
Dandy. Accidents with spint-bottles are not excused.' 

Dandy went on the errand, after an energetic grunt. 

In due time he returned with the bottle, whole and 
sound, and Mr, Coxwell’s compliments Mrs. Mel 
examined the cork to see that no process of suction had 
been attempted, and then said : 

‘ Carry it up to him. Dandy. Let him see there ’s a man 
in tho house besides himseH.’ 

‘ Why, my dear,’ the landlady turned to her, ‘ it seems 
natural to you to be mistress where you go. I don’t at 
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all mmd, for ain’t it my profit * Bnt you do take na off 
our legs ' 

Then the landlady, warmed hy gratitude, told her that 
the old gentleman w'aa tho great London breuor, who 
brewed there with hia brother, and brewed for himaolf 
five miles out of Fallowfield, half of which and a good 
part of the neighbourhood he ouned, and hia name was 
Mr. Tom Cogglesby 

‘ Oh I ’ said Mrs Mol ‘And liia brother is Jlr. Andrew.’ 

‘ That ’a it,' said tho landlad}’ ‘ And because bo took 
it into his head to go and to choose for himsolf, and bo 
mamed, no gettmg his brother, Mr. Tom, to speak to him. 
Why not, mdeed * If there 's to bo no marrying, tho 
aooner we lay down and give up, tho better, 1 tliink. 
But that ’a his way Ho do hate us women, Mrs. Harring- 
ton I hove heard ho was crossed Some aay it was the 
lady of BeoHey Court, who was a Beauty, when ho was 
only a poor oobblor'a aon.' 

Mrs. Mel breathed nothing of her relationship to Mr. 
Tom, but contmued from tune to time to espross aohoi- 
tude about Dandy They heard tho door open, and old 
Tom laughmg m a capital good temper, and then Dandy 
came down, evidently full of ship’s rum 

He s pumped me I ’ said Dandy, nodding heavily nt 
his nustreas 

Mrs Mel took him up to his bed-room, and locked the 
door On her way back she passed old Tom’s ohambor, 
and his chuckles were audible to her 

I They finished the rum,’ said Mrs Hawkshaw 
^ ‘ I shall rate him for that to-morrow,’ said Mrs Mel. 

Giving that poor beast hquor I ’ 

Bate Mr Tom 1 Oh 1 Mrs Horrington I Why, Jie 'h 
snap your head off for a word.' 

Mrs. Mel lephed that her head would require a great 
deal of snapping to come off. 
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During this conversation they had both heard a sing idar 
intermittent noise above. Mrs. Hawkshaw was the first 
to ask : 

' What can it be ? More trouble with him ? He ’s in 
his bed-room now.' 

‘ Mad with drink, like Dandy, perhaps,' said Mrs. Mel. 

‘ Hark 1 ' cried the landlady. ‘ Oh > ' 

It seemed that Old Tom was bouncing about in an ex- 
traordinary maimer. Now came a pause, as if he had 
sworn to take his rest : now the room shook and the 
windows rattled. 

‘ One 'd think, really, his bed was a frying-pan, and him 
a live fish in it,' said the landlady. ‘ Oh — there, again 1 
My goodness ' have he got a flea * ' 

The thought was alarming. Mrs. Mel jomed in : 

‘Ora 

‘ Don't ' don't, my dear • ' she was out short. ‘ Oh 1 
one o' them little things 'd be ruin to me. To think o' 
that 1 Hark at him I It must be. And what 's to do * 

I 've sent the maids to bed We haven’t a man. If I 
was to go and knock at his door, and ask 1 ’ 

‘ Better tiy and get him to be quiet somehow.’ 

‘ Ah ! I dare say I shall make him fire out fifty times 
worse.’ 

Mrs. Hawkshaw stipulated that Mrs. Mel should stand 
by her, and the two women went up-stairs and stood at 
Old Tom’s door. There they could hear him fuming and ^ 
muttering iTnnrBoations. and anon there was an mtorval 
of silence, and then the room was shaken, and the cursings 
recommenced. 

‘ It must be a fight he 's having with a flea,’ said the 
landlady. * Oh I pray heaven, it is a flea For a flea, 
my dear — gentlemen may bring that theirselves ; but a 
b— , that 's a stationary, and bom of a bed. Don’t you 
hearl The other thing 'd give him a minute’s rest ; but 
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a flea 's liop— top— off and on And ho sound like an 
old gentleman n'orned by a flea. IVIiat are you doing ? ' 

Mrs Mel had knocked at the door Tlio landlady 
waited breathlessly for the result It appeared to have 
quieted Old Tom. 

‘ What ’s the matter * ’ said Mrs Mel, severely. 

The landlady implored her to speak him fair, and reflect 
on the desperate thmgs ho might attempt 
‘ What ’a the matter * Con anything bo done for 
you « ’ 

Mr Tom Cogglesby’s reply compiiscd an insinuation so 
infamous regarding nomon nhon they have a solitary 
man m their power, that it cannot bo placed on record. 

' Is anythu^ the matter with your bed t ' 

‘Anythmg’ Yes, anythmg is the matter, ma'am. 
Hope twenty hve geese mside it 's enough — eh t Bed, 
do you call it* It’s the rack' It 's damnation 1 Bed? 
Hal’ 

After dehvermg this, he was heard stamping up and 
down the room 

‘ My very best bed ' ’ wbspered the landlady. ‘ Would 
it please you, sir, to change — ^I can give you another * ’ 

‘ I ’m not a man of experiments, ma'am — ’specially in 
strange houses ’ 

‘ So very, very sorry ' ’ 

‘ What the deuce I ' Old Tom came close to the door. 
‘ You whimpenng I You put a man m a beast of a bed 
— you drive him half mad — and then begm to blubber ! 
Go away ’ 

‘ I am so sorry, sir I ’ 

‘ If you don't go away, ma’am, I shall think your inten- 
tions are improper ’ 

‘ Oh, my goodness I ' cned poor Mrs. Hawkahaw. 
‘ What can one do with him * ’ 

Mrs Mel put Mrs Hawkshaw behind her 
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‘ Aie you dressed * ' she oaJled out. 

Li tliB way Mrs Mel tackled Old Tom. He was told 
that should he consent to cover himself decently, she 
would come into his room and make his bed comfortable. 
And m a voice that dispersed armies of innuendoes, she 
bade hi-m take his choice, either to rest quiet or do her 
bidding. 

Had Old Tom found his master at last, and in one of the 
hated sex 1 

Breathlessly Mrs. Hawkshaw waited his answer, and 
she was an astonished woman when it came 

‘ Very well, ma’am. Wait a couple of mmutes. Do as 
you like ’ 

On their admisaion to the intenor of the chamber. Old 
Tom was exhibited m his daily garb, sufficiently subdued 
to be civil and explam the cause of bis dtscomfort 
Lumps in his bed . he was bruised by them. He sup- 
posed he couldn’t ask women to judge for themselves — 
they ’d be shrieking— but he could assure them he was 
blue all down his back. 

Mrs Mel and Mrs Hawkshaw turned the bed about, and 
punched it, and rolled it 

‘Hal’ went Old Tom, ‘ what ’s the good of that * 
That's just how I found it Moment I got mto bed 
geese began to put up their backs.’ 

Mrs. Mel seldom indulged m a joke, and then only 
when it had a proverbial oast On the present occasion, 
the truth struck her forcibly, and she said 

‘ One fool makes many, and so, no doubt, does one 
goose.’ 

Aooompamed by a smile the words would have seemed 
impudent , but spoken as a plain fact, and with a grave 
face, it set Old Tom blinking like a small boy ten mmutes 
^ after the whip. 

‘Now,’ she pursued, speakmg to him as to an old 
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child, ‘look here, Tliis is, hon you manage. Kntai 
‘ doim in the middle of tho Led Then jump into the 
holloir. Lie there, and you needn’t ivnko till raommg/ 
Old Tom came to tho side of tho bed IIo had prepared 
himself for a ivTetched night, an uproar, and eternal com- 
plaints against the house, its inhabitants, and its founda- 
tions , but a woman stood there u ho ns much ns fold him 
that diggmg his list mto tho flock and jumping into the 
hole — ^into that hole imdcr his eyes — Mas all that Mas 
wanted I that he had been malang a noise for nolhmg, 
and because he had not the uit to hit on a simple con- 
trivance 1 Then, too, his jest about the geese — ^this 
woman had put a atop to that I JTo mspcotcd tho 
hollow ojmioally, A man might instruct him on a point 
or two Old Tom was not gomg to admit that a M'oman 
could 

‘ Oh, very well ; thank you, ma’am j that ’s your idea, 
I ’ll try it Good mght ’ 

‘Good night,’ returned Mrs. Mel. ‘Don’t forget to 
jump into the middle ’ 

‘ Head foremost, ma’am ® ’ 

As you weigh,’ said Mrs Mel, and Old Tom cramped 
his bps, silenced if not beaten Beaten, one might almost 
say, for nothing more was heard of him that night 
He presented himself to Mrs Mel after breakfast next 
morning. 

‘ Slept well, ma’am.’ 

I Oh I then you did as I directed you,’ said Mrs Mel 
^ mse chops, too, very good I got through ’em.' 

Eatmg, hke soratohmg, only wants a begmiung,’ said 
Mk Mel. 

H®' ' you ve got your woid, then, as ivell as every- 
body else Where ’s your Dandy this morning, ma’am s ’ 

Locked up You ought to be ashamed to give that 
poor beast hquor. He won’t get fresh air to-day.' 
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‘Hal May I ask you whore you’re gomg to-day, 
ma’am \ ’ 

‘ I am gomg to Beokley.’ 

‘ So am I, ma’am. What d’ ye say, if we join company. 
Care for msmuations i ’ 

‘ I want a conveyance of some sort,’ returned Mrs. Mel. 

‘ Object to a donkey, ma’am * ’ 

‘ Not if he ’s strong and will go.’ 

‘ Good,’ said Old Tom ; and while he spoke a donkey- 
cart stopped m front of the Dolphm, and a well-dressed 
man touched his hat. 

‘ Get out of that damned bad habit, will you * ’ growled 
Old Tom. ‘ What do ye mean by wearing out the brim 
o’ your hat m that way * Help this woman m.’ 

Mrs. Mel helped herself to a part of the seat. 

‘ We are too much for the donkey,’ she said 

‘ Ha, that 's right. What I have, ma’am, is good. I 
can’t pretend to horses, but my donkey ’s the best. Are 
you going to cry about him * ’ 

‘ No. When he ’s tired I shall either walk or harness 
you,’ said Mrs. Mel. 

liis was spoken half-way down the High Street of 
Fallowfield Old Tom looked full in her face, and 
bawled out : 

‘ Deuce take it. Are you a woman ^ ’ 

‘ I have borne three girls and one boy,’ said Mrs. Mel. 

‘ What sort of a husband * ’ 

‘ He is dead ’ 

‘ Ha I that ’s an opening, but 'tain’t an answer. I ’m 
ofi to Beokley on a mamage business. I ’m the son of 
a cobbler, so I go in a donkey-cart. No damned pretences 
for me. I ’m going to marry ofi a young tailor to a gal 
he ’s been playing the lord to. If she cares for him she ’U 
take him . if not, they ’re all the luckier, both of 'em,’ 

‘ What ’s the tailor’s name * ’ said Mrs. Mel. 


T 
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‘ You are a woman,' returned Old Tom. ‘ Now, oome, 
ma’am, don’t you feel ashamed of bemg m ,a donkey- 
cart ^ ’ 

‘I’m ashamed of men, sometimes,’ said Mrs. Mel; 
‘ never of animals.’ 

‘ ’Shamed o’ me, perhaps ’ 

‘ I don’t know yon ’ 

‘ Ha 1 well ' I ’m a man with no pretences Do you 
like ’em * How have yon brought up your three girls and 
one boy * No pretences — eh * ’ 

Mrs Mel did not answer, and Old Tom jogged the reins 
and chuckled, and asked his donkey if he wanted to be a 
racer 

‘ Should you take me for a gentleman, ma’am * ’ 

‘I dare say you are, sir, at heart. Not from your 
manner of speech ’ 

‘ I mean appearances, ma’am* 

‘ I judge by the disposition ’ 

‘ You do, ma’am * Then, deuce take it, if you are a 

n Oman, you ’re ‘ Old Tom had no time to conclude. 

A great noise of wheels, and a horn blown, caused them 
both to turn their heads, and they beheld a oumole de- 
scondmg upon them vehemently, and a fashionably 
attired youi^ gentleman straming with all Ins might at 
the rems The next instant they were rolling on the 
bank About twenty yards ahead the oumole was 
halted and turned about to see the extent of the mischief 
done 

‘ Pardon, a thousand times, my worthy couple,’ oned 
the sonorous Mr Baikes ‘ H^at we have seen we swear 
not to divulge Pranco and Ered— your pledge ! ’ 

‘ We swear I ’ exclaimed this couple. 

But suddenly the cheeks of Mr John Eaikes flushed. 
He ahghted from the box, and rushmg up to Old Tom, was 
shoutmg, ‘ My bene—' 
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‘ Do you want my too on your plate ? ’ Old Tom 
stopped him mth, 

The mysterious words completely changed the aspect 
of Sir. John Baikes. He bowed obsequiously and made 
his friend Franco step down and assist in the task of re- 
establishing the donkey, who fortunately had received 
no damage. 


CHAPTER XXVn 

rXETBlTS hose’s oeneralship , evan’s perfoemamob obt 
THE SECOND FIDDLE , AND THE WRETCHEDNESS OF THE 
COUNTESS 

We left Bose and Evan on their way to Lady Jocelyn 
At the hbrary-door Rose turned to him, and with her chm 
archly lifted sideways, said ; 

‘ I know what you feel , you feel foohsh.’ 

Now the sense of honour, and of the necessity of acting 
the part it imposes on him, may be very strong in a young 
man ; but certainly, as a rule, the sense of ndioule is more 
poignant, and Evan was suffermg horrid pangs. We 
none of us hke to play second fiddle. To play second 
fiddle to a young woman is an abomination to us all But 
to have to perform upon that instrument to the darling 
of our hearts — would we not rather die * nay, almost 
rather end the duet precipitately and with violence. 
Evan, when he passed Drummond into the house, and 
quietly returned his gaze, endured the first shook of this 
strange feelmg. There could be no doubt that he was 
playing second fiddle to Rose And what was he about 
to do ? Oh, horror I to stand hke a criminal, and say, 
or worse, have said for him, things to tip the ears with 
fire 1 To tell the young lady’s mother that he had won 
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hor dauglilor's lovo, and meant— what, did ho mean ? Ho 
knew not Alas I ho nos second fiddio ; ho could only 
moan what sho meant Evan lo%ed Rose deeply and 
completely, but noble manhood was strong m him. You 
may sneer at us, if you please, ladies. Wo havo been 
educated m a theory, that when j ou lead off n ith the bou , 
the order of Nature is reversed, and it is no uondci there- 
fore, that, havmg stnpt us of one attnbulo, our line 
feathers moult, and the majestic cook-like march whioli 
distmguishes ns degenorates You unse\ us, if I maj 
dare to say so Ceasing to bo men, w hat arc \i c ? If wo 
are to please you nghtlj , aluajs allow us to play First. 

Poor Evan did feel foolish Wlietlier Rose saw it in his 
walk, or had a loving femmino intuition of it, and was 
aware of the golden rule I havo just laid down, we need 
not mqmro Sho hit the fact, and ho could only stammer, 
and bid her open the dooi 

‘ No,' she said, after a slight hesitation, ‘ it will ho 
better that I should speak to Jlama alono, I see. Walk 
out on the lawn, dear, and wait for me And if you meet 
Drummond, don’t be angry with liim Drummond is 
very fond of mo, and of coutso I shall teach him to bo 
fond of you. He only thinks . . , what is not tnio, 
beoauso he does not know i’ou I do thoroughly, and 
there, you seo, I give you my hand ’ 

Evan drew the dear hand humbly to his lips Eoso 
then nodded meamngly, and lot her eyes dwell on him, 
and went m to her mother to open the battle. 

Could it be that a flame had sprung up m those grey 
eyes latterly t Onoo they wore hko mornmg before sun- 
rise How soft and warm and tenderly transparent they 
could now be! Assuredly she loved him And he, 
beloved by the noblest girl ever fashioned, why should 
he hang his head, and shrink at the thought of human 
faces, like a wretch doomed to the pillory ! He visioned 
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her last glance, and lightning emotions of pride and happi- 
ness flashed through his veins. The generous, brave 
heart I Yes, with her hand in his, he could stand at 
bay — ^meet any fate. Evan accepted Rose because 
he beheved in her love, and judged it by the strength 
of his own ; her sacrifice of her position he accepted, 
because in his soul he knew he should have done no less. 
He mounted to the level of her nobleness, and losing 
nothmg of the beauty of what she did, it was not so 
strange to him. 

StaU there was the baleful reflection that he was second 
fiddle to his beloved No harmony came of it m his mind. 
How could he take an imtiative * He walked forth on 
the lawn, where a group had gathered under the shade of 
a maple, consisting of Drummond Forth, Mrs. Evremonde, 
Mrs. Shome, Mr. George Uploft, Seymour Jocelyn, and 
Ferdinand Laxley. A httle apart Juliana Bonner was 
walkmg with Miss Carrington. Juhana, when she saw 
him, left her companion, and passing him swiftly, said, 

‘ Follow me presently into the conservatory.’ 

Evan strolled near the group, and bowed to Mrs. 
Shome, whom he had not seen that morning. 

The lady’s acknowledgement of his salute was con- 
strained, and but a sh^e on the side of recogmtion. 
They were silent till he was out of earshot. He noticed 
that his second approach produced the same efieot. In 
the conservatory Juliana was awaitmg him, 

‘ It is not to give you roses I called yon here, Mr. Har- 
rington,’ she said. 

‘ Not if I beg one * ' he responded. 

‘ Ah I but you do not want them from . It depends 
on the person.’ 

‘ Pluck this,’ said Evan, pointing to a white rose. 

She put her fingers to the stem. 

‘ What folly ' ’ she cned, and turned from it 
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‘ Are you afraid that, I sliall oomproimio j ou I ' aakcd 
Evan 

‘ You caro for mo loo little for that.' 

‘ My dear JLss Bonner 1 ’ 

‘ How long did you know Roio before j on called lier bj 
her Chnstian name ’ ' 

Evan really could not remember, and nns beginning to 
wonder what ho had been called there for The little lady 
had feverish eyes and fingers, and seemed to be burning 
to speak, hut afiaid. 

*I thought you had gone,’ she dropper! her voice 
* Mithout Mishing nio good-bjc ’ 

‘ I certainly should not do that. Miss Bonner ' 

‘ Formal I ’ slio ovclamicd, half to licr«elf. ‘ Mi's 
Bonner thanks you Do you think I \nsh you to stay 1 
No friend of yours would wish it You do iiot know the 
selfishness — brutal 1 — of these people of birth, ns they 
call It ’ 

‘ I have met mtli nothing hut kindness here,’ said Evan 

‘ Then go while you can feel that,’ she answered , for 
it cannot last another hour Hero is the rose ’ She broke 
it from the stem and handed it to him * You may w ear 
that, and they are not so likely to call you an ndvcnturer, 
and names of that sort I am hardly considered a lady 
by them.’ 

An adventurer I The full meamng of the phrase struck 
Evans senses when ho was alone liliss Bonner know 
something of his condition, evidentl}'. Perhaps it was 
generally known, and perhaps it was thought that ho had 
come to wm Rose for his worldly advantage 1 The idea 
was overwhelramgly new to him Up started self-love 
in arms He would renounce her. 

It IS no inaignifioant contest when love has to crush self- 
love utterly At moments it can he done. Love has 
divme moments. There are tunes also when love draw's 
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part of his being from self-love, and can find no support 
without it. 

But how could he renounce her, when she came forth 
to him, smiling, speaking freshly and hghtly, and with the 
colour on her cheeks which showed that she had done her 
part ® How could he retract a step * 

‘ I have told Mama, Evan. That ’s over. She heard 
it first from me.’ 

‘ And she ? ’ 

' Dear Evan, if you are going to be sensitive, I ’U run 
away. You that fear no clanger, and are the bravest man 
I ever knew 1 I think you are really trembhng. She 
will speak to Papa, and then — and then, I suppose, they 
will both ask you whether you mtend to give me up, or 
no. I 'm afraid you Tl do Ae former ’ 

‘ Your mother — ^Lady Jocelyn listened to you. Rose ? 
You told her all ^ ’ 

‘ Every bit.’ 

‘ And what does she think of me * ’ 

‘ Thinks you very handsome and astonishing, and me 
very idiotic and natural, and that there is a great deal of 
bolher m the world, and that my noble relatives will lay 
the blame of it on her. No, dear, not all that , but she 
talked very sensibly to me, and kmdly You know she 
is called a philosopW nobody knows how deep-hearted 
she is, though. My mother is true as steel I can’t 
separate the kmdness from the sense, or I would tell you 
all she said When I say kmdness, I don’t mean any 
“ Oh, my child,” and tears, and bsses, and maundenng, 
yon know You mustn’t mmd her thinkmg me a httlo 
fool. You want to know what she thinks of you She 
said nothing to hurt you, Evan, and we have gained 
ground so far, and now we ’ll go and face our enemies 
Uncle Mel expects to hear about your appointment, m 
a day or two, and ’ 
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‘ Oh, Rose 1 ’ Evan burst out. 

‘ What IS it * ’ 

‘ Why must I owe everythmg to you ^ ' 

’ Why, dear ® Why, because, if you do, it 's very much 
better than your owing it to anybody else. Proud again * * 
Not proud only second fiddle 
' You hnow, dear Evan, when two people love, there is 
no such thing as owing between them.’ 

‘ Rose, I have been thinking It is not too late. I love 
you, God knows i I did in Portugal I do now — ^more 

and more But Oh, my bright angel 1’ he ended the 

sentence m his breast 
‘ Well * but — what ^ ' 

Evan sounded down the meaning of hia ‘ but.’ Stripped 
of the usual heroics, it n as, ‘ what u-iU be thought of me ’ ' 
not a small matter to any of us He caught a distant 
glimpse of the httle bit of bare selfishness, and shrank 
from It 

Too late,’ oned Rose ‘The battle has commenced 
now, and, Mr Hairmgton, I wfil lean on your arm, and be 
led to my dear friends yonder Do they think that 1 am 
going to put on a mask to please them * Not for any- 
body 1 What they are to know they may as well know 
at once ’ 

She looked m Evan’s face 
‘ Do you hesitate ’ ’ 

He felt the contrast between Ins own and hers , 
between the mggard spint of the beggarly receivei, and 
the high bloom of the exalted giver. Nevertheless, he 
loved her too well not to share much of her nature, and 
wedding it suddenly, he said 

Rose , tell me, now If you were to see the place 
where I was bom, could yon love me still « ' 

‘ Yes, Evan ’ 

‘ If you were to hear 


me spoken of mth contempi 
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’ Who dares ’ ’ cried Rose. ' Never to ino I ’ 

‘ Contempt of what I spring from, Rose. Names used 
. . . Names are used . 

‘ Tush I — ^names I ’ said Rose, reddening. ‘ How 
cowardly that is ' Have you fimshed ? Oh, faint heart 1 
I suppose I not a fair lady, or you wouldn’t have won 
me. Now, come. Remember, Evan, I conceal nothing ; 
and if anything makes you wretched here, do think how 
I love you.’ 

In his own firm belief he had said everything to arrest 
her in her course, and been silenced by transcendent logic 
She thought the same. 

Rose made up to the conclave under the maple. 

The voices hushed as they approached 

* Capital weather,’ said Rose ‘ Does Harry come back 
from London to-morrow — does anybody know ^ ’ 

' Not aware,’ Laxley was heard to reply. 

‘ I want to speak a word to you. Rose,' said Mrs Shome. 

‘ With the greatest pleasure, my dear aunt ’: and Rose 
walked after her. 

' My dear Rose,’ Mrs. Shome commenced, ‘ your con- 
duct requires that I should really talk to you most seri- 
ously. You are probably not aware of what you are 
doing. Nobody likes ease and natural famihority more 
than I do. I am persuaded it is nothing but your 
innocence. You are young to the world’s ways, and 
perhaps a httle too headstrong, and vam.’ 

‘ Conceited and wilful, ’ added Rose. 

‘ If you like the words better. But I must say — I do 
not wish to trouble your father — you know he cannot bear 
worry — but I must say, that if you do not listen to me, he 
must be spoken to.’ 

‘ Why not Mama ® ’ 

‘ I should naturally select my brother first, No doubt 
you understand me,’ 
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‘ Any distant allusion to Sfr. Harrington ® ' 

‘ Pertness will not avail you, Eoso ' 

‘ So you want me to do seorotly what I am doing 
openly ^ ’ 

‘You must and shall remember you are a Jocelyn, 
Eose’ 

* Only half, my dear aunt I ’ 

‘ And by birth a lady. Rose ’ 

‘ And I ought to look under my eyes, and blush, and 
shrink, whenever I come near a gentleman, aunt • ’ 

‘ Ah 1 my dear No doubt you will do what is most 
telhng Smoe you have spoken of this Mr Harrington, I 
must inform you that I have it on eertam authoriiy from 
two or three sources, that he is the son of a small shop- 
keeper at Lymport ’ 

Mrs Shome watched the effect she had produced 
‘ Indeed, aunt * ' oned Rose ' And do you know this 
to be true * ’ 

‘ So when you talk of gentlemen, Rose, please be careful 
whom you mclude ’ 

‘ I mustn’t mclude poor Mr Harrmgton * Then my 
Grandpapa Bonner is out of the hst, and such numbers 
of good worthy men ® ’ 

Mrs Shome understood the hit at the defunct manu- 
facturer She said ‘ You must most distmotly give me 
your promise, while this young adventurer remains here — 
I think it will not be long — ^not to be compromismg your- 
self further, as you now do Or — mdeed I must — shall 
let your parente perceive that such conduct is rum to a 
young gui m your position, and certainly you wiU be sent 
to Elbume House for the wmter ’ 

Rose lifted her hands, crjmg ‘ Ye Gods ! — as Hariy 
says But I 'm very much obhged to you, my dear aunt. 
Concerning Mr Harrmgton, wonderfully obliged Son of 
a small 1 Is it a t-t-tailor, aunt 1 ’ 
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* It is — I have heard.’ 

‘ And that is much worse. Cloth is viler than cotton ! 
And don’t they call these creatures sn-smps ® Some word 
of that sort * ’ 

‘ It makes little difierence what they are called ’ 

‘WeE, aunt, I smoerely thank yon. As this subject 
seems to interest you, go and see Mama, now. She can 
teE you a great deal more : and, if you want her authority, 
come back to me.’ 

Rose then left her aunt m a state of extreme indig- 
nation It was a clever move to send Mrs. Shome to 
Lady Jocelyn. They were antagomstic, and, rational 
as Lady Jocelyn was, and with her passions under control, 
she was unlikely to side with Mrs. Shome. 

Now Rose had fought against herself, and had, as she 
thought, conquered. In Portugal Evan's haE insinua- 
tions had given her smaE suspicions, which the scene on 
board the Jooasta had half confirmed and smce she 
came to commumcate with her own mind, she bore the 
attack of aE that rose against him, bit by bit. She had 
not been too bbnd to see the unpleasantness of the fresh 
facts revealed to her They did not change her ; on 
the contrary, drew her to him faster — and she thought 
she had completely conquered whatever could rise against 
him. But when Juhana Bonner told her that day that 
Evan was not only the son of the thing, but the thmg 
himself, and that his name could be seen any day m 
Lymport, and that he had come from the shop to Beckley, 
poor Rosey had a sick feeEng that almost sank her. For 
a moment she looked back wEdly to the doors of retreat 
Her eyes had to feed on Evan, she had to taste some of the 
luxury of love, before she could gain composure, and then 
her arrogance towards those she caEed her enemies did 
not quite return. 

‘ In that letter you told mo nE — all — aB, Evan t ' 
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‘ Yes, all— rehgioualy ’ 

‘ Oh, why did I miss it 1 ’ 

‘ Would it give you pleasure * ’ 

She feared to speah, being tender as a mother to his 
sensitiveness The expressive action of her eyebrows 
sufficed She could not hear concealment, or doubt, or 
a shadow of dishonesty , and he, gaming force of soul to 
join with hers, took her hands and related the contents 
of the letter fully She was pale when he had finished 
It was some tune before she was able to get free from the 
trammels of prejudice, but when she did, she did without 
reserve, saymg ‘ Evan, there is no man who would have 
done so much.’ These httle exaltations and generosities 
bind lovers tightly He accepted the credit she gave 
him, and at that we need not wonder It helped him 
further to accept herself, otherwise could he — ^his name 
knoivn to be on a shop-front— have aspired to her still ’ 
But, as an unexampled man, princely m soul, as he felt, 
why, he might kneel to Rose Jocelyn So they listened 
to one another, and bhnded the world by putting band- 
ages on their eyes, after the fashion of httle boys and 
girls 

Meantime the fair bemg who had brought these two 
from the ends of the social scale mto this happy tangle, the 
beneficent Countess, was wretched. When you are m the 
enemy’s country you are dependent on the activity and 
zeal of your spies and scouts, and the beat of these — ■ 
Polly Vffieedle, to wit — had proved defective, recal- 
citrant even And because a letter had been lost m her 
room' as the Countess exclaimed to herself, though 
Polly gave her no reasons The Countess had, therefore, 
to rely chiefly upon personal observation, upon her in- 
tuitions, upon her sensations m the proximity of the 
people to whom she was opposed , and from these she 
gathered that she uaa, to use the word which seemed 
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fitting to her, betrayed. Still to be sweet, still to amilfl 
and to amuse, — still to give her zealous attention to the 
business of the diplomatist’s Eleetion, still to go through 
her church-servioes devoutly, required heroism , she was 
equal to it, for she had remarkable courage , but it was 
hard to feel no longer at one with Providence. Had not 
Providence suggested Sir Abraham to her * killed him 
off at the right moment in aid of her ? And now Provi- 
dence had turned, and the assistance she had formerly 
received from that Power, and given thanks for so pro- 
fusely, was the cause of her terror. It was absolutely 
as if she had been borrowing from a Jew, and were called 
upon to pay fifty-fold mterest 

‘ Evan I ’ she writes m a gasp to Harriet. ‘ We must 
pack up and depart Abandon everythmg. He has dis- 
graced us aU, and ruined himself. Impossible that we 
can stay for the pio-nio. We are hmm, dear. Think of 
my position one day in this house 1 Particulars when I 
embrace you. I dare not trust a letter here. If Evan 
had confided m me ! He is impenetrable He will be 
low all his life, and I refuse any more to sully myself in 
attempting to lift him. For Silva’s sake I must posi- 
tively break the connection. Heaven knows what I 
have done for this boy, and will support me in the 
feeling that I have done enough. My conscience at 
least is safe.’ 

Like many illustrious Generals, the Ciountess had, for 
the hour, lost heart. We find her, however, the next 
day, writing : 

‘Oh! Harriet 1 what trials for sisterly affection I Can 
I possibly — weather the gale, as the old L — sailors used 
to say ? It 18 dreadful, I fear I am by duty bound to 
stop on —Little Bonner thinks Evan qmte a duke’s son,— 
has been speaking to her Grandmama, and to-day, this 
mormng, ihe venerable old lady qmte as much as gave 
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me to undastand that an muon between out orother and 
her son’s child would sweetly gratify her, and help her to 
go to her rest m peace Can 1 chase that spark of com- 
fort from one so truly pious ® Dearest Juliana I I have 
antioipated Evan’s feelmg for her, and so she thinks his 
conduct cold Indeed, I told her, pomt blank, he loved 
her That, you know, is different from saymg, dyirig 
of love, which would have been an untruth, But, Evan, 
of course • No gettmg him ! Should Juhana ever 
reproach mo, I can assure the child that any man is m 
love with any woman — ^whieh is really the case It is, you 
dear humdrum ' what the dictionary calls “ nascent ” 
I never liked the word, but it stands for a fact ’ 

The Countess here exhibits the weakness of a self- 
educated mtelhgence She does not comprehend the ]oys 
of scholarship m her employment of Latmisms It will 
be pardoned to her by those who perceive the profound 
piece of feminme discernment which precedes it 

I do think I shall now have courage to stay out the 
picnic, she eontmues ' I really do not think all is known 
Very httle can be known, or I am suie I could not feel as 

I do It would bum me up George Up does not 

dare , and his most beautiful lady-love had far better 
not hlr Eorth may lepent his whispers But, Ohl 
what Evan may do! Rose is almost detestable. Manners, 
my dear ® Totally deficient ' 

An ally has just come, Evan’s good foitune is most 
miraculous His low fnend turns out to be a young 
Eortunatus , very origmal, sparkhng, and m my hands 
to be made much of I do think ho inll— for he is most 
zealous— he iviU counteract that hateful Mr Forth, who 
may soon have work enough Mr Eaikes (Evan’s fnend) 
met a mad captam m Fallowfield l Dear Mr Raikes is 
ready to say anythmg , not from love of falsehood, but 
because he is ready to thtnL it. He has ooufesaed to me 
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tlml Evan told lum 1 Louisa do Snldar has changed his 
opuiion, and imioh impressed this oooentrio young gentle- 
nian. Do you know any young girl who wants a fortune, 
and w ovild bo g)alcjuJ ? 

' Dearest 1 I have decided on the pie-mc. Let your 
conscience be clear, and Providence can7iot bo against 
you. So I feel Jlr. Parsley spoke very beautifully to 
that purpose last Sunday in the morning somce. A httie 
loo much through his nose, perhaps, but the poor 
young man’s nose is a great organ, and we will not cast 
it in Iiis teeth more than nature has done. I said so to 
my diplomatist, who u ns amused. If you are sparkhngly 
vulgar vith the English, 3 ’ou aio aristocratic. Oh ! what 
principle we women requnc m the thorny walk of life. 
I can show jou a letter when wo meet that wtU astonish 
humdrum. Not so diplomatic as the ivnter thought l 
Jlrs. Jlehdllo (sweet w'oman I) must oontmue to practise 
civility , for a w'oman who is a wife, my dear, m verity 
she lives in a glass house, and let her flmg no stones. 
“ Let him who is without sm.” How beautiful that 
Cliristian sentiment • I hope I shall bo pardoned, but 
it always seems to me that what ws have to endure is 
infinitely worse than any other suffermg, for you find 

no comfort for the children of T s in Scripture, nor 

any defence of their dreadful position. Robbers, thieves, 
Magdalena I but, no I the unfortunate ofEsprmg of that 
class are not even mentioned at least, m my moskdih- 
gent perusal of the Sonptures, I never hghted upon any 
remote allusion , and wo know the Jews did wear clothing. 
Outcasts, verily 1 And Evan could go, and write— but 
I have no patience with him. He is the bhnd tool of his 
mother, and anybody’s puppet.’ 

The letter concludes, with horrid emphasis • 

‘ The Madre m Beckley ' Has sent for Evan from a 
low public-house I I have mteroepted the messenger. 
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Evan closeted Tntb Sir Franks And^o^^’8 homblo old 
brother with Ladjf Jocelyn Tlio whole house, from 
garret to kitchen, full of whispers 1 ' 

A prayer to Providonco closes the communication. 


CHAPTER XXVm 

TOM cogqlesby’s pkopositton 

The appearance of a oumclo and a donkey-cart mlhm 
the gates of Beokley Court, produced a sensation among 
the men of the loner halls, and a couple of them rushed 
out, noth the loft calf considerably m advance, to defend 
the house from violation Toward the curricle they 
directed what should have been a bow, but was a nod ' 
Their jomt attention was then given to the donkey-cart, 
in which old Tom Cogglesby sat alone, bunchy in figure, 
bunohed in face, his shrewd grey eyes twinkling under 
the bush of his eyebrows. 

‘ Oy, sm— you I my man I ’ exclaimed the tallest of the 
pair, resolutely 'This won’t do. Don't you know 
dnving this sort of conveyance slap along the gravel ’ere, 
up to the pillars, ’s unparhamentaiy ^ Can’t be allowed. 
Now, nght about 1 ’ 

This address, acoompamed by a commanding elevation 
of the dexter hand, seemed to excite Mr Raikes far more 
than Old Tom He ahghted from his perch m haste, and 
was running up to the stalwart figure, orymg, ‘ Fellow ' ’ 
when, as you tell a dog to he down. Old Tom called out, 

‘ Be qmet, sm 1 ’ and Baikes baited with prompt militaiy 
obedience 

The sight of the curnole aotmg satelhte to the donkey- 
cart staggered the two footmen. 
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‘ Are you lords ? ' sang out Old Tom. 

A burst of laughter from the fnends of Mr. Radres, m 
the curncle, helped to make the powdered gentlemen 
aware of a sarcasm, and one with no httle digmty rephed 
that they were not lords. 

‘ Oh ! Then come and hold my donkey. 

Great irresolution was displayed at the injunction, but 
having consulted the face of Mr. Raikes, one fellow, 
evidently half overcome by what was put upon him, with 
the steps of Adam into sale, descended to the gravel, and 
laid his hand on the donkey’s head. 

‘ Hold hard ' ’ cried Old Tom. ‘ Whisper m his ear. 
He Tl know your language ’ 

‘May I have the fehcity of assistmg you to terra 
firma ^ * mterposed Mr. Raikes, with the bow of deferen- 
tial famihanty. 

‘ Done that once too often,’ returned Old Tom, jump- 
ing out. ‘ There. What ’s ihe fee « There ’s a crown 
for you that ain’t afraid of a hve donkey , and there ’s 
a sispenny bit for you that are — to keep up your courage , 
and when he ’s dead you shall have his skm — to shave by ' 

' Excellent l ’ shouted Raikes. 

‘ Thomas 1 ’ he addressed a footman, ‘ hand in my card. 
Mr. John Feversham Raikes ’ 

‘ And tell my lady, Tom Oo^esby ’s come,’ added the 
owner of that name. 

We will follow Tom Cogglesby, as he chooses to be 
called 

Lady Jocelyn rose on his entering the hbraiy, and 
walking up to him, encountered him with a kmdly full 
face 

‘ So I see you at last, Tom * ’ she said, without releas- 
mg his hand , and Old Tom mounted patches of red m his 
wrmlded cheeks, and bbnked, and betrayed a smgular 
antiquated bashfulness, which ended, after a mumble 
z 
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of ‘ Yoa, thero lio wns, and lie Loped her ladyaliip vna 
well,’ by Lis seeking refuge in n chair, where he sal hard, 
and fixed Lis attention on the leg of a table. 

‘Well, Tom, do you find niiioh change in me 1 * she' 
was woman enough to coiUmno. 

Ho w as obliged to look up 
‘ Can’t say I do, my lady ’ 

‘ Don’t you see the grej Laira, Tom ? ' 

‘ Bettor than a wig,’ rejoined he 
Was it true that her ladyship had behaved rather ill to 
Old Tom m her youth * Excellent women haxc been 
naughty girls, and young Beauties will hnxo their train 
It IS also X’ory possible that Old Tom had presumed upon 
trifles, and found it dilficiilt to forgive her his own folly. 

‘ Preferable to a w ig * Well, I w oiild rather see yon 
with your natural thatch You ’re bent, too You look 
ns if you had kept away from Bockley a little loo long ’ 

‘ Told yon, iiiy ladj*, I should come when j our daughter 
was marnageablo ’ 

‘ Oho I that ’s It t I thought it was the Election ' 

‘ Election be — ^hcra ’ — ^bog pardon, iiy lady ’ 

‘Swear, Tom, it it rebeves jou I think it bad to 
check an oath or a sneeze ’ 

‘ 1 ’m come to see you on biismcss, my ladv, or I 
shouldn’t Lave troubled you ’ 

‘ Mahce ? ’ 

' You ’ll sec I don’t bear any, my lady ’ 

Ah ' if you Lad only' sworn loundly tw enty-live years 
ago, what a muoL younger man you w onld imve been • 
and a brave capital old fnend whom I should not have 
missed all that time ’ 

Come 1 cried Old Tom, varjung Lis ey os rapidly 
between her lady'sLip’s face and the floor, ‘ you acltnow- 
ledge I had reason to ’ 

‘ Mais, cela va sans dire,* 
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‘ Cobblers' sons ain’t scholars, my lady.' 

‘ And are not all m the habit of throwing their fathers 
m onr teeth, I hope ! ' 

Old Tom wriggled in his chair. ‘ Well, my lady, I 'm 
not going to make a fool of myself at my tune o' life. 
Needn’t be alarmed now. You’ve got the bell-rope 
handy and a husband on the premises.’ 

Lady Jocelyn smiled, stood up, and went to him. ‘ I 
like an honest fist,’ she said, takmg his. ‘ We ’re not 
gomg to be doubtful friends, and we won’t snap and 
snarl. That’s for people who 're mdependent of wigs, 
Tom. I find, for my part, that a httle grey on the top of 
my head cools the temper amasangly. I used to be rather 
hot once ’ 

‘ You could be peppery, my lady ’ 

‘ Now I ’m cool, Tom, and so must you be ; or, if you 
fight, it must be in my cause, as you did when you 
thrashed that saucy young carter. Do you remember * ’ 

‘ If you ’ll sit ye down, my lady, I 'll }U8t tell you what 
I 'm come for,’ said Old Tom, who plainly showed that he 
did remember, and was alarmingly softened by her lady- 
ship’s retention of the incident 
Lady Jocelyn returned to her place. 

‘ You 've got a mamageable daughter, my lady * ’ 

‘ I suppose we may call her so,’ said Lady Jocelyn, with 
a composed glance at the ceiling. 

‘ ’Gaged to be mamed to any young chap * ’ 

‘ You must put the question to her, Tom.’ 

‘ Ha ' I don’t want to see her ’ 

At this Lady Jocelyn looked slightly reheved. Old 
Tom contmued 

‘ Happen to have got a httle money— not so much as 
many a lord ’s got, I dare say , such as 'tis, there 'tis. 
Young fellow I know wants a wife, and he shall have best 
part of it Will that suit ye, my lady « ’ 
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Lady Jocelyn folded her Lands. ‘ Certainly , "I ’vo no 
objection TOat it has to do mth me I can’t perceive ' 
‘Aheml’ vent Old Tom ‘It won’t hurt your 
daughter to be mamed now, will it t ’ 

‘Oh I my daughter is the destmed bnde of your 
“ young fellow,” ’ said Lady Jocel]^! ‘ Is that how it s 
to be ^ ’ 

‘ She ’ — Old Tom cleared his throat — ‘ she won’t many 
a lord, my lady , but she — ’hem — ^if she don’t nund that 
— ’ll have a deuced sight more hard cash than many lord's 
son ’d give her, and a young fellow for a husband, sound 
m wind and hmb, good bone and muscle, speaks grammar 
and two or three languages, and — ’ 

‘ Stop I ’ cned Lady Jocelyn ‘ I hope this is not a 
pnze young man ^ If he belongs, at his age, to the wnco 
giiid, I refuse to take him for a son-m-law, and I thmk 
Rose wiU, too ’ 

Old Tom burst out vehemently * He ’s a damned 
good young fellow, though he isn’t a lord ’ 

Weh,’ said Lady Jocelyn, ‘ I ’ve no doubt you ’re m 
earnest, Tom It ’s ounous, for this morning Rose has 
come to me and given me the fiistchapter of a botheration, 
which she declares is to end in the common rash eicpen- 
ment IVhat is your " young fellow’s ’’ name » TVho is 
he * What is he ? ’ 

‘ Won’t take my guarantee, my lady i ' 

‘ Rose— if she mames— must have a name, you know ’ ’ 
Old Tom hit his knee. ‘ Then there ’s a pill for ye to 
swallow, for he am’t the son of a lord ' 

‘ That ’s swallowed, Tom What is he * ’ 

' He ’s the son of a tradesman, then, my lady ’ And 
Old Tom watched her to note the effect he had produced 
‘ More ’s the pity,’ was all she remarked 
And he 11 have his thousand a year to start with , 
and he ’s a tailor, my lady ' 
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Her ladyship opened her eyes. 

‘ Hanington 's his name, my lady Don't know 
ivhclhcr you ever heard of it.' 

Lady Joccljm flung herself back in her chair. ‘ The 
queerest (lung I ever mot ! ' said she. 

Thousand a year to start with,* Old Tom went on, 

‘ and if she marries— I mean if he mames her, I '11 settle 
a thousand per ann. on the first baby— boy or gal ' 

‘ Hum ! Is this gross collusion, Mr. Tom * ’ Lady 
Joceljm inquired. 

‘ What does that mean * ’ 

‘ Have you spoken of this before to any one * ’ 

I haven’t, my lady. Decided on it this mormng. 
Hem 1 you got a son, too Ho 's fond of a young gal, 
or he ought to bo. I ’ll settle bun when I ’ve settled the 
daughter.’ 

‘ Harry is strongly attached to a dozen, I beheve,’ said 
his mother. ‘ Well, Tom, we ’ll think of it. I may as 
well teU you : Rose has just been here to inform me that 
this Mr Harrington has turned her head, and that she 
has given her troth, and aU that sort of thing I beheve 
such was not to be laid to my charge in my day.’ 

‘ You were open enough, my lady,’ said Old Tom. 

‘ She ’s fond of the young fellow * She ’ll have a pill to 
swallow ! poor young woman 1 ' 

Old Tom visibly chuckled. Lady Jocelyn had a 
momentary temptation to lead him out, but she did not 
like the subject well enough to play with it. 

‘ Apparently Rose has swallowed it,’ she said 

‘ Goose, shears, cabbage, and aU ! ’ muttered Old Tom. 

‘ Got a stomach I — she knows he ’s a tailor, then * The 
young feUow told her * He hasn’t been playing the lord 
to her ® ’ 

‘ As far as he ’s concerned, I think he has been toler- 
ably honest, Tom, for a man and a lover ’ 
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‘ And told her he -was bom and bound a tailor ^ ’ 

‘ Rose certamly heard it from him ' 

Slapping his knee, Old Tom cried ‘ Bravo I ’ For 
though one part of his nature was disappomted, and the 
best part of his plot disarranged, he hked Evan's proceed- 
and felt warm at what seemed to him Rose’s scorn of 
rank 

‘ She must be a good gal, my lady She couldn’t have 
got it from t’ other side Got it from von. Not that 
you ’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Jooel5Ti, apprehending him ‘I’m 
afraid I have no Repubhoan virtues I ’m afraid I should 
have rejected the pill Don’t be angry with me,’ for Old 
Tom looked sour agam , ‘ I like birth and position, and 
worldly advantages, and, notwithstanding Rose’s pledge 
of the instrument she calls her heart, and m spite of your 
offer, I shall, I tell you honestly, counsel her to have 
nothing to do with ’ 

' Anything less than lords,’ Old Tom struck m ' Very 
well Are you going to look her up, my lady ^ ’ 

No Nor shall I whip her with rods ’ 

‘ Leave her free to her choice * ’ 

‘She will have my advice. That I shall give her And 
I shall take care that before she makes a step she shall 
know exactly what it leads to. Her father, of couree, 
will exercise his judgement’ (Lady Jocelyn said this 
to uphold the honour of Sir Franks, knowing at the same 
tme perfectly weU that he would be wheedled by Rose ) 
I confess I like this Mr Harnngton But it ’s a great 
misfortune for him to have had a notonous father A 
tador should certainly avoid fame, and this young man 
™ have to cany his father on his back He ’ll never 
tnrow the great Mel off ’ 

1 Cog^esby listened, and was really astonished at 
her ladyship’s calm reception of his proposal 
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' Shameful of him 1 shameful • ’ he muttered per- 
versely : for it TOuld have made him desolate to have 
had to change his opinion of her ladyship after ohenshmg 
it, and consoling himself with it, five-and-tweniy years. 
Peanng the approach of softness, he prepared to take his 
leave. 

‘ Now— -your servant, my lady, I stiok to my word, 
min d : and if your people here are willing, I— I Ve got a 
candidate up for PaU’field— I ’ll knock hnn down, and 
you shall sneak in your Tory. Servant, my lady ' 

Old Tom rose to go. Lady Jocelyn took his hand 
cordially, though she could not help smiling at the 
humihty of the cobbler’s son m his manner of speaking 
of the Toiy candidate. 

‘ Won’t you stop with us a few days * ’ 

* I ’d rather not, I thank ye ’ 

‘ Won’t you see Rose * ' 

‘ I won’t. Not tdl she ’s married ' 

‘ Web, Tom, we ’re friends now ^ ’ 

‘ Not aware I ’ve ever done you any harm, my lady.’ 

‘ Look me in the face ’ 

The trial was hard for him. Though she had been 
five-and-twenty years a wife, she was still very hand- 
some but he was not going to be melted, and when 
the perverse old fellow obeyed her, it was with an aspect 
of resolute disgust that would have made any other 
woman mdignant. Lady Jocelyn laughed. 

‘ Why, Tom, your brother Andrew ’s here, and makes 
himself comfortable with us. We rode by Brook’s farm . 
the other day. Do you remember Coppmg’s pond- 
how we dragged it that night « What days we had ' ’ 

Old Tom tugged once or twice at his imprisoned fist, 
while these youthful frohos of his too stupid self and the 
wild and beautiful Miss Bonner were bemg recalled 
' I remember ! ’ he said savagely, and reaching the door 
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hurled out . ‘ And I rememhcr llie B»li-do(»*, too <— 
servant, my lady ' With ulnch be rffecled a retrcnt, to 
avoid a ringing laugh lie beard m hit. enm. 

Lady Jocelyn had not laughod. Slie bad done no 
more than look and emilo kindly on the old hoy. It ivni 
at the Bull-dogs, a fall of uator on the borders of the park, 
that Tom Cogglesby, then a hearty j oung man, bad been 
guilty of Ins folly had rautaken her frank friendliness 
for a return of Ins passion, and his stnhlioni vanity still 
attributed her lejcction of Ins suit to tlie fact of his 
descent from a cobbler, or, ns ho put it, to lier inlomal 
ivorship of rank. 

‘Poor old Tom!’ said her ladyship, vhrn alone. 

He s rough at the nnd, hut sound at the core ’ She 
had no idea of the long revengo Old Tom eliorishcd, and 
had just shaped into a plot to be equal lulli her for tlie 
Bull-dogs I 


CHAPTER XXIX 

rnELUDE TO -Uf EXOACEMKNT 

MoiTEy was a strong pomt w ilh the Elbume brood The 
Jocelyns very properly respected blood ; but being, as 
Harry, their youngest ropresontatiic, termed thorn, poor 
as rats, they uero justified in considering it a maikctahlo 
stuff , and when they married they marned for money. 
The Hon Miss Jocelyn had espoused a manufacture!, 
who failed m his contract, and dcsorvod his death The 
diplomatist, Melville, had not stepped aside from the 
famfiy traditions m his nlhanco uith Miss Black, the 
daughter of a bold bankrupt, educated in affluence , 
and if he touched nothing but COOOk nnd some voiy 
pretty iinglets, that was not Ins fault. Sir Pianks, too, 
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mixed his pure stream with gold. As yet, however, the 
gold had done httle more than shme on him; and, 
belonging to expectancy, it might be thought unsub- 
stantial, Beckley Court was m the hands of Mrs. 
Bonner, who, with the highest sense of duty toward her 
only hvmg child, was the last to appreciate Lady Jocelyn’s 
entire absence of demonstrative affection, and severely 
reprobated her daughter’s philosophic handhng of certain 
serious subjects. Sir Pranks, no doubt, came better off 
than the others; her ladyship brought him twenty 
thousand pounds, and Harry had ten m the past tense, 
and Rose ten in the future , but living, as he had done, 
a score of years anticipating the demise of an mcurable 
invalid, he, though an excellent husband and father, 
could scarcely be taught to imagme that the Jocelyn 
object of his bargain was attained He had the semblance 
of wealth, without the personal glow which absolute 
possession brings. It was his habit to oaQ himself a 
poor man, and it was his dream that Rose should marry 
a rich one. Harry was hopeless. He had been his 
Grandmother's pet up to the years of adolescence : he 
was getting too old for any prospect of a mihtary career 
he had no turn for diplomacy, no taste for any of the 
walks open to blood and birth, and was in headlong disgrace 
with the fountam of goodness at Beckley Court, where 
he was still kept m the tacit understanding that, should 
Juliana inherit the place, he must be at hand to marry her 
instantly, after the fashion of the Jocelyns. They were 
an mjured family ; for what they gave was good, and the 
commercial world had not behaved honourably to them 
Now, Perdmand Laxley was just the match for Rose. 
Bom to a title and fine estate, he was evidently fond of 
her, and there had been a gentle hope in the bosom of 
Sir Franks that the family fatahty would cease, and that 
Rose would marry both money and blood. 
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From tMa happy delusion poor Sir Franlcs n-as awakened 
to hear that his daughter had phghted herself to the son 
of a tradesman that, as the ohmax to their evil fate, she 
who had some blood and some money of her own— like 
only Jocelyn who had ever united the two — ^was desirous 
of wastmg herself on one who had neither The idea 
was so utterly opposed to the principles Sir Franks had 
been teamed m, that his intellect could not grasp it. Ho 
listened to Ins sister, Mrs Shome : he listened to lus 
wife , he agreed with all they said, though what they said 
was widely diverse . he consented to see and speak to 
Evan, and he did so, and was much the most distressed. 
For Sir Fianks liked many thmgs in life, and hated one 
tilin g alone — ^which was ‘ bother ’ A smooth world was 
his dehght Bose knew this, and her instruction to Evan 
iras ' You cannot give me up — ^you will go, hut you 
cannot give me up while I am faithful to you . tell him 
that ' She knew that to impress this fact at once on the 
mmd of Sir Franks would be a great gam , for in lus 
detestation of bother he would soon grow reconciled to 
things monstrous ‘ and heanng the same on both sides, 
the matter would assume an inevitable shape to him 
Mr. Second Fiddle had no dif&culty m declaring the 
eternity of bis sentiments , but be toned them with a 
despair Bose did not contemplate, and added also his 
readmess to repan, m any way possible, the evil done 
He qioke of lus bnth and positaon Sn Franks, with 
a gentlemanly dehoacy natural to all lovers of a smooth 
world, begged hun to see the mam and the insurmountable 
objection Birth was to be desired, of course, and 
position, and so forth but without money how can two 
young people marry ® Evan’s heart melted at this 
generous way of putteng it. He said he saw it, he had 
no hope* he would go and be forgotten and begged 
that for any annoyance his visit might have caused Sir 
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Franks and Lady Jocelyn, they would pardon him. Sir 
Franks shook him by the hand, and the interview ended 
in a dialogue on the condition of the knees of Black 
Lymport, and on horseflesh in Portugal and Spam. 

FoUowmg Evan, Rose went to her father and gave him 
a good hour’s excitement, after which the worthy gentle- 
man hurried for consolation to Lady Jocelyn, whom he 
found readmg a book of French memoirs, in her usual 
attitude, with her feet stretched out and her head thrown 
back, as in a distant survey of the lively people screening 
her from a troubled world. Her ladyship read him a 
piquant story, and Sir Franks capped it with another 
from memory ; whereupon her ladyship held him wrong 
in one turn of the story, and Sir l^anks rose to get the 
volume to verify, and while he was turning over the leaves, 
Lady Jocelyn told him mcidentally of old Tom Coggles- 
hy’s visit and proposal. Sir Franks found the passage, 
and that her ladyship was right, which it did not move 
her countenance to hear. 

‘ Ah I ' said he, finding it no use to pretend there was 
no bother in the world, ‘ here ’s a pretty pickle ' Rose 
says she will have that fellow ’ 

‘ Hum ' ’ rephed her ladyship. ‘ And if she keeps her 
mind a couple of years, it wdl he a wonder ’ 

‘ Very bad for her this sort of thing — talked about,’ 
muttered Sir Franks. ‘ Ferdmand was just the man ’ 

‘ Well, yes , I suppose it ’s her mistake to think brains 
an absolute requisite,’ said Lady Jocelyn, openmg her 
book agam, and scanning down a column 
Sir Franks, being imitative, adopted a similar refug^ 
and the talk between them was varied by quotations and 
choice bits from the authors they had recourse to. Both 
leaned back m their chairs, and spoke with their eyes on 

their books. ^ 

‘ Julia ’s going to write to her mother,’ said he. 
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‘ Very filial and proper,’ said aho. 

‘ There ’ll be a horrible hubbub, you know, Emily.’ 

‘ Most probably. I shall get the blame , cola se con- 
goit.’ 

‘ young Harnngton goes the day after to-morrow. 
Thought it better not to pack him off in a hurry.’ 

‘ And ]nst before the pic-mo , no, certainly. 1 suppose 
it would look odd ’ 

‘ How axe we to get rid of the Countess * ’ 

‘ Eh * This Bautru is amnsmg, Franks ; but he ’s 
nothing to Vandy Homme moomparable I On the 
whole I find Menage rather dull The Countess * what 
an aoeomphshed bar that woman is 1 She seems to have 
stepped out of TaUemant’s Gallery Concerning the 
Countess, I suppose you had better apply to Melville ' 

' Where the deuce did this young Harnngton get his 
breeding from ? ’ 

' He comes of a notable sire ' 

‘ Yes, but there 's no sign of the snob in him ’ 

• And I exonerate him from the charge of “ adventur- 
ing ” after Rose George IJploft tells me — I had him m 
just now — that the mother is a woman of mark and strong 
prmoiple She has probably corrected the too luxunant 
nature of Mel m her offsprmg That is to say m this one 
Pour les autres, je ne dis pas Well, the young man wiU 
go , and if Bose chooses to become a monument of con- 
stancy, we can do nothing I shall give my advice , but 
as she has not deceived me, and she is a reasonable being, 
I shan’t mterfere Putting the ease at the worst, they 
will not want money I have no doubt Tom Cogglesby 
means what he says, and will do it So there we will 
leave the matter till we hear from Elbume House ’ 

Sir Franks groaned at the thought 
‘ How much does he offer to settie on them * ' he asked. 
*A thousand a year on the marriage, and the same 
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amount to the first child. I daresay the end would be 
that they would get aU.' 

Sir Pranks nodded, and remained with one eye-brow 
pitiably elevated above the level of the other 

‘ Anythmg but a tailor t ’ he exclauned presently, half 
to himself. 

‘ There is a prejudice against that craft,’ her ladyship 
acquiesced. ‘ BSranger — let me see— -your favourite 
Fienchman, Franks, wasn’t it his father * — ^no, his grand- 
father. “ Mon pauvre et humble grand-p^re,” I think, 
was a tailor. Hum 1 the degrees of the thmg, I confess, 
don’t affect me One trade I imagine to be no worse than 
another.’ 

‘ Ferdmand’s allowance is about a thousand,’ said Sir 
Franks, meditatively. 

‘ And won’t be a farthing more tiU he comes to the 
title,’ added her ladyship. 

‘ Well,’ resumed Sir Franks, ‘ it 's a hornble bother I ’ 

His wife philosophically agreed with him, and the sub- 
ject waa dropped. 

Lady Jocelyn felt with her husband, more than she 
chose to let bi'm know, and Sir Franks could have burst 
mto anathemas against fate and oircumstances, more 
than his love of a smooth world permitted He, how- 
ever, was subdued by her oaJmness , and she, with ten 
times the weight of bram, was manoeuvred by the wonder- 
ful dash of General Rose Jocelyn. For her ladyship, 
thinkmg, ‘ I shall get the blame of all this,’ rather sided 
insensibly with the offenders against those who con- 
demned them jomtly , and seeing that Rose had been 
scrupulously honest and straightforward m a very 
dehcate matter, this lady was so constituted that she 
could not but applaud her daughter in her heart A 
worldly woman would have acted, if she had not thought, 
differently ; but her ladyship waa not a worldly woman. 
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Evan’s bearing and character had, during his residence 
at Beokley Court, become so thoroughly accepted ns tliose 
of a gentleman, and one of their oira innlt, that, after an 
allusion to the ongm of his breedmg, not a uord more 
ivas said by either of them on that topic. Besides, Rose 
had dignified him by her decided conduct 
By the tune poor Sir Franks had read himseK into 
trangmllity, Mrs Shome, nho know bun ivell, and mbs 
determined that he should not enter upon his usual ne- 
gooiations with an unpleasantness that is to say, to 
forget it, ]omed them m the libraij’, bringing nith her 
Sir John Lonng and Hamilton joceljTi. llcr first 
measure was to compel Sir Franks to put donn his book 
Lady Jocelyn subsequently had to do the same 
' Well, what have you done, Franks ? ’ said Mrs 
Shorne 

‘ Done * ’ answered the poor gentleman. ' What is 
there to be done ^ I 'vo spoken to young Harrington ’ 
Spoken to him ' He deserves horsewhipping 1 Have 
you not told him to quit the house mstantlj' ? ’ 

Lady Joceljm came to her husband’s aid • ‘ It wouldn't 
do, I think, to kick him out In the fiist place, he hasn't 
deserved it ’ 

‘ Not deserved it, Emily I — ^the commonest, low, vile, 
adventunng tradesman ' ’ 

‘ In the second place,’ pursued her ladyship,' it 's not 
adviseable to do anythmg that inll make Rose enter mto 
the young woman’s subhmities It 's better not to lot a 
lunatio see that you think him stark mad, and the same 
holds with young women afflicted uith the love-mama 
The sound of sense, even if they can’t understand it, 
flatters them so as to keep them withm bounds Other- 
wise you dnve them mto excesses best avoided ' 

Really, Emily,’ said Mis Shome, ‘ you ^eak almost, 
one would say, as an advocate of such imions ’ 
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‘ You must know perfectly u ell that I entirely condemn 
them,' replied her ladyship, uho had once, and once onIj% 
delivered her opinion of the nuptials of Jlr, and Mrs, 
Shomc. 

In self-defence, and to show the total difference between 
the cases, ^Irs. Shorno interjeoted : ‘ An utterly penniless 
young adventurer ' ' 

‘ Oh, no ; there 's money,' remarked Sir Franks. 

‘ Money is lliero * ' quoth Hamilton, respectfully. 

‘ And there 's uit,' added Sir John, ‘ if he has half his 
sister’s talent.' 

' Astonishing uoman l ' Hamilton chimed m ; addmg, 
uith a shrug, ' But, egad I ’ 

' Well, we don’t want him to resemble his sister,’ said 
Lady Jocelyn, ' I acknowledge she 's amusmg.’ 

‘ Amusmg, Emily • ' Mrs. Shome never encountered 
her sister-in-law's calmness without mdignation ‘I 
could not rest in the house with such a person, knowing 
her what she is. A vile adventuress, as I firmly beheve 
What does she do all day ivith your mother * Depend 
upon it, you will repent her visit in more ways than one.’ 

‘ A prophecy ^ ' asked Lady Jocelyn, smihng. 

On the grounds of common sense, on the grounds of 
propriety, and consideration of what was due to them- 
selves, all agreed to condemn the notion of Rose oastmg 
herself away on Evan Lady Jocelyn agreed with 
Mrs Shome , Sir Franks with his brother, and Sir John. 
But as to what they were to do, they were divided. 
Lady Jocelyn said she should not prevent Bose from 
writmg to Evan, if she had the wish to do so. 

‘ Folly must come out,’ said her ladyship ‘ It 's a 
combustible material I won’t have her health injured. 
She shall go into the world more. She will be presented 
at Court, and if it ’s necessary to give her a dose or two 
to counteract her vamty, I don’t object. This will wear 
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off, or, SI o’est v6ntablcmont uno grande passion, ch bien I 
we must take nbat Providence sends ns.’ 

‘ And which we might have prevented if mc liad con- 
descended to listen to the plainest worldly nisdora,' added 
Mrs Shome 

‘Yes,’ said Lady JoccIjti, equably, ‘you kno«, you 
and I, Julia, argue from t«o distinct points. Girls may 
be shut up, as you propose I don’t think nature in- 
tended to have them the obverse of men, I ’m sure 
their mothers never designed that they should run nuaj' 
with footmen, riding-masters, chaneo curates, as they 
ocoasionall}’ do, and wouldn’t if the}’ had points of com- 
parison My opinion is that Prospero uas ]ust saved by 
the Pimee of Naples bemg wrecked on his island, from 
a shookmg mis-alhanco betueen his daughter and the son 
of Sycorax I see it clearly Pootiy conceals the ex- 
treme probabihty, but from uhut I know of my se.x, I 
should have no hesitation in turning prophet also, as to 
that’ 

What could Mrs Shome do ivith a mother u ho talked in 
this manner i Mrs Melville, when she arrived to take 
part m the conference, which gradually swelled to a family 
one, was equally unable to make Lady Joccljm perceive 
that her plan of brmgmg up Rose was, m the present 
result of it, other than unluotj^ 

Now the two Generals — ^Rose Jocelyn and the Countess 
de Saldar— had brought matters to this pass , and from 
the two tacbeal extremes the former by opeimess and 
dash , the latter by subtlety, and her own mterpretations 
of the means extended to her by Providence I wiU not 
be so bold as to state which of the two I think right 
Good and evil work together m this world If the 
Countess had not woven the tangle, and gamed Evan 
time. Rose would never have seen his blood, — never have 
had her spmt burned out of all shows and foims and 
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habits of thought, up to the gates of existence, as it were, 
where she took him simply as God created blm and her, 
and clave to him. Agam, had Rose been secret, when 
this turn in her nature came, she would have forfeited 
the strange power she received from it, and which en- 
dowed her with decision to say what was in her heart, and 
stamp it lastingly there. The two Generals were quite 
antagonistic, but no two, m perfect ignorance of one 
another’s proceedings, ever worked so harmomously 
toward the main result. The Countess was the skilful 
engineer: Rose the General of cavalry. And it did really 
seem that, with Tom Co^lesby and his thousands in 
reserve, the victory was about to be gained. The male 
Jocelyns, an easy race, decided that, if the worst came 
to the worst, and Rose proved a wonder, there was money, 
which was somethmg. 

But social prejudice was about to claim its champion 
Hitherto there had been no General on the opposite side 
Love, aided by the Coimtess, had engaged an mert mass 
The champion was discovered in the person of the pro- 
vincial Don Juan, Mr. Harry Jocelyn Harry had gone 
on a mysterious business of his own to London. He re- 
turned with a green box under his arm, which, five 
minutes after his arrival, was entrusted to Conning, m 
company with a genial present for herself, of a kind not 
perhaps so fit for exhibition ; at least they both thought 
so, for it was given in the shades. Harry then went to 
pay his respects to his mother, who received him with her 
customary ironical tolerance. His father, to whom he 
was an incarnation of bother, likewise nodded to him 
and gave hnu a finger Dufy done, Harry looked round 
Tnm for pleasure, and observed nothing but glum faces. 
Even the face of John Raikes was heavy. He had been 
hovering about the Duke and’ Miss Current for an hour, 
hoping the Countess would come and give him a promised 
2a 
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mlroduotion. Tlio Countess stirred not from nhovo, and 
Jack drifted from group to gionp on the lawn, and grew 
conscious that wherever ho went he luouglit ulenoo vitli 
him His isolation made him humble, and when Harry 
shook hiB hand, and said ho romcmbcied Pnllowfield and 
the fun there, Mr Raikcs thanked him 
Harry made his way to join his friend Ferdinand, and 
funnshed him with the latest London nous not likely to 
appear m the papers La vloy n as distant and unamtiscd. 
Fiom the fact, too, that Harr}' 1103 known to bo the 
Countess’s slave, his presence produced the same effect 
m the different circles about the grounds, ns did that of 
John Raikes Hariy began to yawn and lusli very 
ardently for his sii cot lad}' She, how over, had too line 
an mstmot to descend 

An hour before dinner, Juhana sent him a message that 
she desired to see him. 

‘ Jove ' I hope that girl ’s not going to bo blowing hot 
agam,’ sighed the conqueror. 

He had nothmg to fear from Juliana The moment 
they wore alone she asked him, ‘ Have you heard of it * ’ 
Hariy shook his head and shrugged 
■ They haven’t told jou * Rose hos engaged liersolf 
to Mr Harungton, a tradesman, a tailor 1 ’ 

‘Pooh I have you got hold of that story ? ’ saidHnrrj- 
‘ But I ’m Sony for old Ferdy, He was fond of Rosey. 
Here ’s another bother ! ’ 

‘ You don’t beheve me, Hariy * ’ 

Harry was mentally debating whether, in this new 
posture of affairs, his fnend Fordmand would press his 
claim for certam moneys lent 

Oh, I beheve you,’ ho said ‘ Harrmgton has the 
knack with you women Why, you made eyes at him. 
It was a toss-up between you and Rosey once ’ 

Juhana let tins accusation pass. 
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* He is a tradesman. He has a shop m Lymporfc, I 
tell you, Harry, and his name on it And he came here 
on purpose to catch Rose. And now he has caught her, 
he teUs her. And his mother is now at one of the village 
inns, waiting to see him. Go to Mr George Uploft ; he 
knows the family. Yes, the Countess has turned your 
head, of course ; but she has schemed, and schemed, 
and told such stones— God forgive her I ' — ' 

The gnl had to veil her eyes in a spasm of angry 
weeping. 

‘ Oh, come i Juley ! ’ murmured her lolling cousm 
Harry boasted an extraordmary weakness at the sight 
of feminme tears. ‘I say ' Juley > you know if you 
begm crying I ’m done for, and it isn’t fair.' 

He dropped his arm on her waist to console her, and 
generously declared to her that he always had been 
very fond of her. These scenes were not foreign to 
the youth. Her fits of crying, from which she would 
burst m a frenzy of contempt at him, ^ had made Harry 
say stronger thmgs , and the assurances of profound 
afiection uttered in a most languid voice will stmg the 
hearts of women, 

Harry still went on with his declarations, heating them 
rapidly, so as to bring on himself the usual outburst and 
check. She was longer m commg to it this time, and he 
had a homd fear, that instead of dismissing him fiercely, 
and so annullmg his words, the strange httle person was 
gomg to be soft and hold him to them. There were her 
tears, however, which she could not stop. 

‘ Well, then, Juley, look. I do, upon my honour, yes 
—there, don’t cry any more— I do love you.’ 

Harry held his breath m awful suspense. Juhana 
quietly disengaged her waist, and looking at him, said, 

‘ Poor Harry ' You need not he any more to please me.’ 

Such was Harry’s astonishment, that he exclaimed. 
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‘ It isn’t a lie I I say, I do love you,’ And for on 
mstajit lie thought and hoped that ho did love her. ^ 

‘Well, then, Horry, I don’t lovo you,’ said Juliana, 
which revealed to our friend that ho hod been nustakcn 
in his own emotions Novertheless, his vanity iios htirt 
when he saw she was smcoro, and ho listened to her, a 
moody bemg. This may account for his cxoessivo wrath 
at Evan Harrington after Juliana hod given him proofs 
of the truth of what she said. 

But the Countess was Harrington's sister 1 The 
image of the Countess swam before him. Was it possible ? 
Harry went about askmg everybody lio met, Tlic imti- 
ated were discreet , those who had tho whispers were 
open. A bare truth is not so convincing ns ono that 
discretion confirms. Harry found the dotcstablo nows 
perfectly true. 

‘ Stop it by all means if you con,’ said lus fother. 

‘ Yes, try a fall with Rose,’ said lus mother. 

‘ And I must sit down to dinner to-day with n con- 
founded fellow, the son of a tailor, who ’s had the 

impudence to make lovo to my sister 1 ’ cried Harry 
‘ I ’m determmed to kick him out of the house 1 — ^half ' 

‘To what IS the modification of your dotermina- 
tion due ^ ’ Lady Jocelyn mquired, probably suspecting 
the sweet and gracious person who divided Harry's 
mmd 

Her ladyship treated her children ns she did mankmd 
generally, from her mtellectual eminence. Harry was 
compelled to fly from her cruel shafts. He found comfort 
with his Aunt Shome, and she as much as told Harry 
that he was the head of the house, and must take up the 
matter summarily. It was expected of him Now was 
the time for him to show lus manhood. 

Harry could think of but one way to do that. 

‘ Yes, and if I do — all up with the old lady,’ he said. 
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nnd Iiad (0 explain that his Giandmama Bonner would 
never leave a penny to a fellow nho hud fought a duel. 

‘ A duel I ' said Mrs. Shomo. ‘ No, there are other 
nays. Insist upon his renouncing her. And Rose- 
treat her with a high hand, ns becomes you. Your 
mother is incorrigible, and as for your father, one knows 
him of old. This devolves upon you. Our family 
honour is in your liands, Harr)'.’ 

Considering Hariy’s reputation, the family honour 
must have got Ion . Hany, of course, was not disposed 
to thinlc £ 0 . Ho discovered a great deal of unused pride 
\uthin him, for which he had hitherto not found an 
agreeable vent. Ho vowed to his aunt that he would 
not suffer the disgrace, and while still that blandishing 
olive-hued visage swam before his eyes, he pledged his 
word to JIrs. Shorno that he would come to an under- 
standing with Harrington that m’ght. 

' Quietly,’ said she. ‘ No scandal, pray.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind how I do it,’ returned Harry, man- 
fully. ‘ How am I to do it, then ? ' he added, suddenly 
remembering his debt to Evan. 

JIrs. Shorno instructed him how to do it quietly, and 
ivithout fear of scandal. The miserable champion 
replied that it was very well for her to teU him to say 
this and that, but — and she thought him demented — 
he must, previous to addressing Harrington in those 
terms, have money. 

‘ Money ! ’ echoed the lady. ‘ Money I ’ 

‘ Yes, money > ’ he iterated doggedly, and she leamt 
that he had borrowed a sum of Harrington, and the 
amount of the sum. 

It was a disastrous phght, for Mrs. Shome was penniless. 

She cited Ferdinand Laidey as a likely lender. 

‘Oh, I’m deep with him already,’ said Harry, in 
apparent dejection. 
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‘How dreadful are these everlasting borrowings of 
yours I ’ exclaimed his aunt, unaware of a tnflmg in- 
congruity in her sentiments ‘ You must speak to him 
without— pay him by-and-by We must scrape the 
money together I wdl wnte to your grandfather ’ 

‘ Yes , speak to him • How can I when I owe him * 
I can’t tell a fellow he 's a blackguard when I owe him, 
and I can’t speak any other way I am’t a diplomatist. 
Dashed if I know what to do I ’ 

' Juhana,’ murmured his aunt, 

‘ Can’t ask her, you know ’ 

Mrs Shoine combated the one promment reason for 
the objection but there were hvo Harry behoved 
that he had exhausted Juhana’s treasury Eeproachmg 
him furthei for his wastefulness, Mrs Shorne promised 
him the money should be got, by hook or by crook, 
next day 

‘ And you will speak to this Mr Harrington to-night, 
Harry 1 No allusion to the loan tiU you return it 
Appeal to his sense of honour ’ 

The dmner-bell assembled the inmates of the house 
Evan was not among them He had gone, as the Countess 
said aloud, on a diplomatic mission to Eollowfield, with 
Andrew Cog^esby The truth bemg that he had finally 
taken Andrew mto his confidence concemmg the letter, 
the annmty, and the bond Upon which occasion 
Andrew had burst mto a laugh, and said he could lay his 
hand on the wnter of the letter 
‘ Trust Old Tom for plots. Van > He ’ll blow you up 
in a twinkhng, the cunning old dog i He pretends to be 
hard he ’s as soft as I am, if it wasn’t for his crotchets 
We ’ll hand him back the cash, and that ’s ended And 
—eh 5 what a dear girl she is I Not that I ’m astonished 
My Harry might have married a lord — sit at top of any 
table in the land I And you ’re as good as any man. 
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That ’s my opinion. But I say she 's a wonderful girl 
to see it.' 

Chattering thus, Andrew drove with the dear boy into 
Eallowfield. Evan was stiil m his dream. To him the 
generous love and valiant openness of Eose, though they 
were matched m his own bosom, seemed scarcely human. 
Almost as noble to him were the gentlemanly plam- 
spealdng of Sir Franks and Lady Jocelyn's kind common- 
sense. But the more he esteemed them, the more un- 
bounded and miraculous appeared the prospect of his 
calling their daughter by the sacred name, and kneeling 
with her at their feet. Did the dear heavens have that 
m store for him 1 The honzon edges were dimly hghted 
Harry looked about under his eye-hds for Evan, trymg 
at the same tune to compose himself for the martyrdom 
he had to endure in sitting at table with the presumptuous 
feUow. The Countess signalled him to come within the 
presence. As he was crossing the room, Rose entered, 
and moved to meet him, with : ‘Ah, Harry I baokagam' 
Glad to see you ' 

Harry gave her a blunt nod, to which she was inatten- 
tive. 

‘ What 1 ' whispered the Countess, after he pressed the 
tips of her fingers. ‘ Have you brought back the grocer * ' 
Now this was hard to stand Harry could forgive her 
her birth, and pass it utterly by if she chose to fall m love 
with him , but to hear the grocer mentioned, when he 
knew of the tailor, was a httle too much, and what Hariy 
felt his ingenuous countenance was accustomed to exhibit. 
The Countess saw it. She turned her head from him to 
the diplomatist, and he had to remain hke a sentmel at 
her feet. He did not want to be thanked for the green 
box stall he thought she might have favoured him with 
one of her much-embracii:^ smiles 
In the evening, after wine, when he was warm and 
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had almost forgotten the insult to Iiis fnmilj' and himself, 
the Countess snubbed hm. It nos unniso on her part, 
but she had the ghastly thought that facts were oozing 
out, and were already half knorni. She uas thcrefoio 
sensitiTe tenfold to appearances , sai age if one failed 
to keep up her he to her, and uas guilty of a sliadoii of 
difference of behaviour. The pic-nio over, our General 
would evacuate Beekley Court, and shako tlio dust off 
her shoes, and leave the harvest of nliat she had sown to 
Providence, Till then, respect, and the lionoura of nar ! 
So the Countess snubbed him, and ho being full of v me, 
fell into the hands of Juhana, nho had witnessed the 
httle scene 

‘ She has made a fool of others os w cU as of 3 'ou,' said 
Juhana. 

* How has she ? ‘ ho inquired. 

‘ Never mmd. Do you want to make her humble and 
crouch to you * ’ 

‘ I want to see Harrmgton,' said Harry. 

' He will not return to-mght from Eollowficld, Ho has 
gone there to get Mr. Andrew Cogglesb}’’s brother to do 
something for him. You won’t have such another chance 
of humblmg them both— both I I told you bis mother 
is at an inn here. The Countess has sent Mr. Harrington 
to Falloivfield to be out of the way, and she has told her 
mother all sorts of falsehoods ’ 

‘How do you know all that? ’ quoth Hany ‘By 
Jove, Juley I talk about plotters 1 No keeping anything 
from you, ever ! ' 

Never mmd. The mother is here. She must be a 
vulgar woman. Oh 1 if you could manage, Hariy, to 
get this woman to come— you could do it so easily 1— 
wMe they are at the pio-nio to-morrow It would have 
the best effect on Bose. She would then understand I 
And the Countess 1 ’ 
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‘ I could send the old woman a message l ’ cried Harry, 
rushmg mto the scheme, inspired by Juhana’s fiery eyes 
‘ Send her a sort of message to say where we all were.’ 

‘Let her know that her son ta here, m some way,’ 
Juley resumed 

‘ And, egad 1 what an explosion I ’ pursued Harry. 
‘ But, suppose — ’ 

‘ No one shall know, if you leave it to me — it you do 
just as I tell you, Harry. You won't be treated as you 
were this evening after that, if you bring down her pnde. 
And, Harry, I hear you want money — can give you 
some.’ 

‘ You ’re a perfect trump, Juley • ’ exclaimed her 
enthusiastic cousm. ‘ But, no ; I can't take it. I must 
kiss you, though.’ 

He put a kiss upon her cheek Once his kisses had 
left a red waxen stamp ; she was callous to these com- 
pliments now. 

‘ Will you do what I advise you to-morrow ^ ’ she 
asked. 

After a slight hesitation, during which the olive-hued 
visage flitted faintly m the distances of his bram, 
Harry said ■ 

‘ It ’ll do Rose good, and make Harrmgton cut. Yes > 

I declare I wdl ’ 

Then they parted. Juhana went to her bed-room, and 
flung herself upon the bed hystencaJly. As the tears 
came thick and fast, she jumped up to look the door, for 
this outrageous habit of crying had made her contempt- 
ible in the eyes of Lady Jocelyn, and an object of pity to 
Rose. Some excellent and noble natures cannot tolerate 
disease, and are mystified by its ebulhtions. It was very 
sad to see the slight thm frame grasped by those wan 
hands to contain the violence of the frenzy that possessed 
her 1 the pale, hapless face rigid above the torment in her 
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Tm; inTTLi: or tiu itun.-noo*— i'vut i 

At the South-vcsletn extremity of the jxirk, wfh <t 
■now estendmg o>cr oidc mendows nnd troiddrd mill- 
■waters, yellow bam-roofs and vicather-grfvj old farm- 
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•walls, two grassy mounds tlirew their slopes to the 
margm of the stream. Here the bull-dogs held revel. 
The hollow between the slopes was crowned by a bending 
birch, which rose three-stemmed from the root, and hung 
a noiseless green shower over the basin of green it 
shadowed. Beneath it the mterminable growl sounded 
pleasantly ; softly shot the sparkle of the twistmg water, 
and you might dream things half-fulfilled. Knots of 
fern were about, but the tops of the mounds were firm 
grass, e-vidently well rolled, and with an eye to airy feet 
Olympus one emmence was called, Parnassus the other 
Olympus a little overlooked Parnassus, but Parnassus 
was broader and altogether better adapted for the games 
of the Muses. Round the edges of both there was a 
well-trimmed bush of laurel, obscuring only the feet of 
the dancers from the observing gods For on Olympus 
the elders reclined. Great efforts had occasionally been 
made to dispossess and unseat them, and then seounty 
depended mamly on a hump m the middle of the mound 
which defied the dance. 

Watteau-like groups were already couched m the shade. 
There were ladies of all sorts toivn-bred and country- 
bred : farmers’ daughters and daughters of peers • for 
this pic-nic, as Lady Jocelyn, disgusting the Countess, 
would call it, was in reality a fete champ6tre, given 
aimually, to which the fair offspring of the supenor 
tenants were minted — ^the brothers and fathers commg 
to fetch them m the evenmg. It struck the eye of the 
Countess de Saldar that Olympus would be a fittmg 
throne for her, and a pomt whence her shafts might 
fly ivithout fear of a return. lake another fllustnous 
General at Salamanca, she directed a detachment to take 
possession of the height. Courtly Sir John Loring ran 
up at once, and gave the diplomatist an opportumty to 
thank her flatteringly for gaming them two minutes 
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to themselves. Sir John -sraTed his handkerchief in 
tnnmph, irelcoming them under an aiming nhere 
carpets and onshions wore spread, and whence the 
Countess could eye the field She was dressed ravish- 
mgly, slightly m a foreign style, the bodice bemg 
peaked at the waist, as was then the Portuguese per- 
suasion. The neok, too, was dehciously veiled inth fine 
lace — and thoroughly veiled, for it was a feature the 
Countess did not cate to expose to the vulgar daylight 
Off her gentle shoulders, as it uere some fringe of cloud 
blown by the breeze this sweet lady opened her bosom 
to, curled a lovely black lace scarf not Caroline’s, If 
she laughed, the tmge of mourning lent her laughter new 
charms. If she sighed, the exuberant array of her 
apparel bade the spectator be of good cheer. Was she 
witty, men surrendered reason and adored her. Only 
when she entered the majestio mood, and assumed the 
languors of greatness, and recited musky anecdotes of 
her intimacy with it, only then did mankind, as repre- 
sented at Beekley Court, open an internal eye and reflect 
that It was wonderful in a tailor’s daughter. And she 
felt that mankmd did so reflect Her instmots did not 
deceive her She knew not how much was known , in 
the depths of her heart she kept low the fear that possibly 
all nught be known , and succeeding in this, she said 
to herself that probably nothmg was Inom after all 
George Uploft, Miss Carrington, and Rose, were the 
three she abhorred Partly to be out of their way, and 
to he out of the way of chance shots (for she had heard 
names of people eoimng that reminded her of Dubbins’s, 
where, in past days, there had been on one awful occasion 
a temfio diseoveiy made), the Countess selected Olympus 
for her station, It was her last day, and she determined 
to be happy. Doubtless, she was making a retreat, but 
have not illustrious Generals snatched victory from their 
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pursuers ® Fair, then, sweet, and full of grace, the 
Countess moved. As the restless shifting of colours to 
her motions was the constant interchange of her semi- 
sorrowful manner and ready archness. Sir John almost 
capered to please her, and the diplomatist in talking to 
her forgot his diplomacy and the craft of his tongue. 

It was the last day also of Carohne and the Duke. 
The Countess clung to Carohne and the Duke more than 
to Evan and Hose. She could see the first couple walk- 
ing under an avenue of limes, and near them that young 
man or monkey, Raikes, as if in ambush. Twice they 
passed him, and twice he defied his hat and did homage. 

‘ A moat smgular creature 1 ’ exclaimed the Countess. 
‘ It is my constant marvel where my brother discovered 
such a curiosity. Do notice him.’ 

' That man * Raikes * ’ said the diplomatist ‘ Do 
you know he is our rival 1 Harry wanted an excuse for 
another bottle last night, and proposed the “ Member " 
for Fallowfield, Up got this Mr. Raikes and returned 
thanks ’ 

‘ Yes « ' the Countess negligently interjected in a 
way she had caught from Lady Jocelyn. 

‘ Cogglesby’s nominee, apparently.’ 

‘ I know it all,’ said the Countess ‘ We need have 
no apprehension. He is dooile. My brother-m-law s 
brother, you see, is most eccentric. We can manage 
him best through this Mr. Raikes, for a personal apphea- 
tion would be ruin. He quite detests our family, and 
indeed all the aristocracy.’ 

Melville’s mouth pursed, and he looked very grave. 

Sir John remarked : ‘ He seems like a monkey just 
turned into a man.’ 

‘ And doubtful about the tail,’ added the Countess 

The image was tolerably correct, but other causes were 
at the bottom of the air worn by John Raikes. The 
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Countess liad obtained an invitation for him, iritb 
instruotions that ho should oomo cnily, and ho had 
foUoTved them so unphoitlj' that the curnolc nas flinging 
dust on the hedges betircen Eallou field and Beohloy 
but an hour or two after the chariot of Apollo had 
mounted the heavens, and Mr Raikcs presented himself 
at the breakfast table Fortunately for him the Countess 
was there After the repast she mtroduood him to the 
Duke and he bowed to tho Duke, and the Duke bowed 
to him and now, to instance tho peculiar justness in 
the mind of Mr Raikes, he, though ho worshipped a 
coronet and would gladly have lecallcd tho feudal times 
to a corrupt land, could not help thinking that his bow 
had beaten the Duke’s and was better Ho would rather 
not have thought so, for it upset his preconceptions and 
threatened a revolution in his ideas For this reason 
ho followed the Duke, and tned, if possible, to oorreet, 
or at least chasten the impressions he had of possessmg 
a glaring advantage over tho nobleman The Duke's 
second notice of hun was hardly a nod ‘ Well ! ' Mr. 
Raikes reflected, ‘ if this is your Duke, why, egad ' for 
figure and style my fnend Harrmgton beats him hollow ' 
And Raikes thought he knew who could conduct a 
conversation with supenor digmty and neatness The 
torchhght of a delusion was estmguished m him, but ho 
did not wander long m that gloomy' cavernous darkness 
of the disenchanted, as many of us do, and as Evan had 
done, when after a week at Beckloy Court ho began to 
esamme of what stuff his bnlhant father, the great Mel, 
was composed. On the contrary, as the hght of the 
Duke dwmdled, Raikes gamed m lustre. ‘ In fact,’ he 
said, ‘ there ’s nothin g but the title wantmg ’ He was 
by this time on a level with the Duke m his elastic mind 
Olympus had been held in possession by the Countess 
about half an hour, when Lady Jocelyn mounted it, 
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quite unconscious that she was soahng a fortified point. 
The Countess herseP fiired off the first gun at her 
‘ It has been so extremely debghtful up alone here, 
Lady Joceljm : to look at everybody below • I hope 
many will not intrude on us I * 

‘ Hone but the dowagers who have breath to get up,’ 
replied her ladj^slnp, pantmg. ‘ By the way. Countess, 
you hardly belong to us yet. You dance * ’ 

' Indeed, I do not ’ 

‘ Oh, then you are in your nght place A dowager is 
a woman who doesn't dance and her male attendant is 
— ^what 18 he ® We will call him a fogy ' 

Lady Jocelyn directed a smile at MelvillB and Sir John, 
who both protested that it was an honour to be the 
Countess’s fogy. 

Rose now joined them, with Laxley morally dragged 
in her wake 

‘ Another dowager and fogy • ’ cned the Countess, 
musically. ‘ Do yem not dance, my child ® ’ 

‘Not till the music strikes up,’ rejomed Rose. ‘I 
suppose we shall have to eat first ’ 

‘ That IB the Hamlet of the pic-mc play, I believe,’ said 
her mother. 

‘ Of course you dance, don't you. Countess ® ’ Rose 
mquired, for the sake of amiable conversation 
The Countess’s head signified . ‘ Oh, no I quite out of 
the question ’ • she held up a httle bit of her mournful 
draperies, adding . ‘ Besides, ym, dear child, know your 
company, and can select , Z do not, and cannot do so. 

I understand we have a most varied assembly f ' 

Rose shut her eyes, and then looked at her mother. 
Lady Jocelyn’s face was undisturbed, but while her 
eyes were still upon the Countess, she drew her head 
gently back, imperceptibly If anything, she was ad- 
TT'inT'g the lady , but Rose could be no placid philosopMo 
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spectator of Trliat was to her a homble assumption and 
hypocrisy For the sake of him she loved, she had 
swallow^ a nauseous cup bravely. The Countess was 
too much for her. She felt siok to think of being dhed 
to this person She had a shuddeimg desire to run into 
the raiis of the world, and hide her head from multi- 
tudmous hootmgs With a pang of envy she saw her 
friend Jenny walking by the side of Wilham Harvey, 
happy, untried, unoffending • full of hope, and without 
any bitter draughts to swallow I 
Aunt Bel now came tnppmg up gaily 
' Take the alternative, douairi^re or demoiselle * ’ 
cned Lady Jocelyn ‘ We must have a sharp distmotion, 
or Olympus will be mobbed ’ 

‘ Entre les deux, s’ll vous plait,' responded Aunt Bel 
‘ Bose, hurry down, and leaven the mass I see ten girls 
m a bunch It 's shocking Perdmand, pray disperse 
yourself Why is it, Emily, that we are dways in excess 
at pio-mcs ® Is man dying out * ’ 

‘From what I can see,’ remarked Lady Jocelyn, 
' Harry will be lost to his species unless some one quickly 
relieves him. He 's already half eaten up by the Conley 
girls Countess, isn’t it your duty to rescue him ® ' 

The Countess bowed, and murmured to Sir John 
‘ A dismissal i ' 

‘I fear my fascinations. Lady Jocelyn, may not 
compete with those fresh young persons ’ 

‘Hal ha' “fresh young persons," ’laughed Sir John 
for the ladies m question were romping boisterously with 
klr Harry 

The Countess inquired for the names and condition of 
the ladies, and was told that they qirang from Farmer 
Conley, a well-to-do son of the soil, who fanned about a 
couple of thousand acres between Fallowfiold and Beckley, 
and boro a good reputation at the county bank. 
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'But I do think,’ observed the Countess, ‘it must 
indeed be pernioious for any youth to associate Tnth that 
class of woman. A deterioration of manners > ’ 

Bose looked at her mother again. She thought . 
‘ Those girls would scorn to marry a tradesman’s son • ’ 
The feeling grew in Rose that the Countess lowered and 
degraded her. Her mother’s calm contemplation of the 
lady was more distressing than if she had expressed the 
contempt Rose was certam, according to her young 
ideas, Lady Joceljm must hold. 

Now the Countess had been considering that she would 
like to have a word or two with Mr. Harry, and Mssmg 
her fingers to the occupants of Olympus, and fixmg her 
fancy on the diverse thoughts of the ladies and gentlemen, 
deduced from a rapturous or critical contemplation of her 
figure from behmd, she descended the elope 
Was it going to be a happy day * The well-unagined 
opinions of the gentleman on her attire and style, made 
her lean to the affirmative , but Rose’s demure behaviour, 
and somethmg — something would come across her hopes. 
She had, as she now said to herself, stopped for the 
pic-mo, mainly to give Carobne a last opportumty of 
hinHing the Duke to visit the Cogglesby saloons m 
London. Let Carobne cleverly contrive this, as she 
might, without any compromise, and the stay at Beokley 
Court would be a great gam. Yes, Caroline was still 
with the Duke ; they were talking earnestly. The 
Countess breathed a short appeal to Providence that 
Carobne might nob prove a fool Overnight she had 
said to Carobne • ‘ Do not be so Enghsh. Can one not 
enjoy friendship with a nobleman without woundmg 
one’s conscience or breaking with the world * My dear, 
the Duke visiting you, you cote that infamous Strike of 
yours. He will be utterly obseqmous ' I am not telhng 
you to pass tU line. The contrary But we contm- 
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entfllE tave o\ir grievous reputation because we dare to 
meet as mtelleotual bemgs, and defy the imputation tliat 
ladies and gentlemen are no better than animals ’ 

It sounded veiy lo% to Carolme, who, accepting its 
smoenty, rephed 

‘ I cannot do thmgs by halves I cannot live a hfe of 
deceit A life of misery— not deceit.’ 

Whereupon, pitymg her poor Enghsh nature, the 
Countess gave her advice, and this advice she now 
implored her famihars to instruct or compel Carolme to 
foUow. 

The Countess’s garment was plucked at She beheld 
httle Dorothy Lormg glancing up at her with the roguish 
timidify of her years 

‘ May I come with you * ’ asked the httle maid, and 
went ofi into a prattle * I spent that five shillings — I 
bought a shilling’s worth of sweet stuff, and nme penn’- 
orth of twme, and a shilling for small was candles to 
hght in my room when I ’m gomg to bed, because I like 
plenty of light by the looking-glass alwa 3 iB, and they do 
make the loom so hotl My Jane declared she almost 
famted, but I burnt them out * Then I only had very 
httle left for a horse to mount my doll on , and I wasn’t 
going to get a screw, so I went to Papa, and he gave me 
five s hilling s And, oh, do you know, Eose can’t bear 
me to be with you. Jealousy, I suppose, for you ’re very 
agreeable And, do you know, your Mama is coming 
to-day 2 I ’ve got a Papa and no Mama, and you ’ve 
got a Mama and no Papa Isn’t it funny « But I 
don t think so much of it, as you ’re grown up Oh, 
I 'm quite sure she « coming, because I heard Harry 
telhng Juley she was, and Juley said it would be so 
gratifying to you ’ 

A bnbe and a message reheved the Countess of 
Dorothy’s attendance on her. 
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What did this mean ? Were people so base as to be 
guil^ of hideous plots in this house ? Her mother 
coming I The Countess’s blood turned deadly chill. 
Had it been her father she would not have feared, but her 
mother was so vilely plain of speech , she never opened 
her mouth save to dehver facts • which was to the 
Countess the sign of atrocious vulgarity. 

But her mother had written to say she would wait for 
Evan in Palloivfield 1 The Countess grasped at straws. 
Did Dorothy hear that * And if Harry and Juhana 
spoke of her mother, what did that mean * That she 
was hunted, and must stand at bay > 

‘ Oh, Papa 1 Papa > why dtd you marry a Dawley * ' 
she eirclaimed, plunging to what was, m her idea, the root 
of the evil. 

She had no tune for outcries and lamentations It 
dawned on her that this was to be a day of battle Where 
was Harry ® Still m the midst of the Conley throng, 
apparently pooh-poohu^ something, to judge by the 
twist of his mouth 

The Countess delicately signed for him to approach 
her. The extreme dehoacy of the signal was at least an 
excuse for Harry to perceive nothing It was renewed, 
and Harry burst into a fit of laughter at some fun of one 
of the Conley guls The Countess passed on, and met 
Juhana pacing by herself near the lower gates of the 
park. She wished only to see how Juhana behaved 
The gul looked perfectly trustful, as much so as when the 
Countess was pourmg in her ears the tales of Evan’s 
growing but bashful affection for her. ^ 

‘ He will soon be here,' whispered the Countess. ‘ Has 
he told you he will come by this entrance ® 

‘ No,’ rephed Juliana. 

‘ You do not look well, sweet child ’ 

‘ I was t.lu'Tiking that you did not, Countess * ’ 
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‘ Ob, indeed, yes 1 With reason, alas > All our 
Yisitors have by this tune amved, I presume 1 ' 

‘ They come all day * 

The Countess hastened away from one who, when 
roused, could be almost as clever as herself, and agam 
stood m meditation near the joyful Hany This time 
she did not signal so discreetly Harry could not but 
see it, and the Conley girls accused him of cruelty to the 
beautiful dame, which novel idea stung Harry with 
dehght, and he held out to mdulge m it a httle longer 
His back was half turned, and as he talked noisily, he 
could not observe the serene and resolute march of the 
Countess toward him The youth gaped when he found 
his arm taken prisoner by the insertion of a small 
dehciously-gloved and perfumed hand through it 
'I must claim you for a few moments,’ said the 
Countess, and took the startled Conley girls one and all 
m her beautiful smile of excuse 
‘ Why do you oompromise me thus, sir * ’ 

These astounding words were spoken out of the heanng 
of the Conley girls 

‘ Compromise you i ' muttered Harry 
Masterly was the skiU with which the Countess con- 
trived to speak angnly and as an mjured woman, while 
she wore an mdifferent social countenance 
' I repeat, compromise me No, Mr Harry Jocelyn, 
you are not the jackanapes you try to make people 
you yon understand me.’ 

The Countess might accuse him, but Harry never had 
the ambition to make people think him that his natural 
tendency was the reverse and he objected to the 
apphoation of the word jackanapes to himself, and was 
ready to contest the fact of people having that opimon 
at all However, all he did was to repeat ‘Com- 
promise I ’ 
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‘ Is not open nnkindness to me compromising me * ’ 

‘ How * ’ asked Harry. 

‘ Would you dare to do it to a strange lady ^ Would 
you have the impudence to attempt it with any woman 
here but me * No, I am innocent ; it is my consolation , 
I have resisted you, but you by this cowardly behaviour 
place me — and my reputation, which is more — at your 
mercy. Noble behaviour, Mr. Harry Jocelyn 1 I shall 
remember my young English gentleman ’ 

The view was totally new to Hany. 

‘ I really had no idea of compromising you,’ he said. 
‘ Upon my honour, I can’t see how I did it now l ’ 

‘ Obhge me by walking less in the neighbourhood of 
those fat-faced glaring farm-girls,’ the Countess spoke 
imder her breath ; ' and don't look as if you were bemg 
whipped The art of it is evident— you are but carrymg 
on the game — Listen. If yon permit yourself to exhibit 
an untadness to me, you show to any man who is a 
judge, and to every woman, that there has been somethmg 
between us You know my innocence— j-es 1 but you 
must pumsh me for having resisted you thus long.' 

Harry swore he never had such an idea, and was much 
too much of a man and a gentleman to behave m that 
way —And yet it seemed wonderfully clever I And here 
was the Countess saying 

‘ Take your reward, Mr. Hany Jocdyn You have 
succeeded , I am your humble slave I come to you and 
sue for peace. To save my reputation I endanger myself. 
Tina IS generous of you ’ 

‘Am I such a clever fellow ’ ’ thought the young 
gentleman. ‘ Deuced lucky with women ’ : he knew 
that still a fellow must be wonderfully, mnaoulously, 
clever to be able to twist and spm about such a woman ^ 
this in that way. He did not object to conceive th:^ 
was the fellow to do it. Besides, here was the Cou^ 
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Saldar— worth five hundred of the Conloy girls— almost at 
his feet I 

Mollified, he said ‘ Now. didn’t you begin it ’ ’ 
’Evasion'’ was the answer ‘It uould bo such 
pleasure to you to sec a proud u oman u cep 1 And if 
yesterday, persecuted as I am, mth dreadful falsehoods 
abroad respeotmg mo and mine, if yesterday I did seem 
cold to your great merits, is it generous of you to take this 
revenge * ’ 

Harry began to scent the double meaning m her words 
She gave him no time to gron cool over it. She leaned, 
half abandoned, on his arm Arts feminine and u resist- 
ible encompassed him It was a fatal mistake of J uliana's 
to enhst Hany Jocelyn agamst the Countess de Saldar 
He engaged, still witWt any direct allusion to the real 
busmess, to move heaven and earth to undo all that he 
had done , and the Countess imphed an engagement to do 
—what « more than she mtended to fulfil 
Ten mmutes later she was alone with Carohne 
‘ Tie yourself to the Duke at the dinner,' she said, in the 
forcible phrase she could use when necessary ‘ Don’t let 
them scheme to separate you. Never nund looks — do 
if' 

Carohne, however, had her reasons for desmng to main- 
tam appearances The Countess dashed at her hesitation 
‘ There is a plot to humihate us m the most abommable 
way The whole family have sworn to make us blush 
pubholy. Pnbhcly blush 1 They have written to Mama 
to come and speak out Now will you attend to me, 
Carohne ^ You do not credit such atrocity * I know it 
to be true ’ 

‘ I never can beheve that Rose would do such a thing,' 
said Carohne. ‘ We can hardly have to endure more than 
has befallen us already ’ 

, Her speech was pensive, as of one who had matter of her 
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own to ponder over. A swift illummation burst in the 
Countess’s mind. 

‘ No * Have you, dear, darling Cany ? not that I 
intend that you should I but to-day the Duke would be 
such mefEable support to us May I deem you have not 
been too cruel to-day * You dear silly English creature, 
“ Duck,” I used to call you when I was your httle Louy. 
All is not yet lost, but I will save you from the ignommy if 
I can. I will 1 ’ 

Caroline demed nothing — confirmed nothing, just as the 
Countess had stated nothing Yet they understood one 
another perfectly. Women have a subtier language than 
ours : the veil pertains to them morally as bodily, and 
they see clearer through it. 

The Countess had no time to lose. Wrath was m her 
heart. She did not lend all her thoughts to self-defence 

Without phrasing a word, or absolutely shaping a 
thought in her head, she slanted across the sun to Mr. 
Raikes, who had taken refreshment, and m obedience to 
his instinct, notwithstanding his enormous pretensions, 
had commenced a few preliminary antics 

‘ Dear Mr. Raikes 1 ’ she said, towing him aside, * not 
before dimer 1 ’ 

‘ I really can’t contain the exuberant flow I ’ returned 
that gentleman. ‘ My animal spints always get the better 
of me,’ he added confidentially. 

‘ Suppose you devote your animal spints to my service 
for half an hour.' 

‘ Yours, Countess, from the os frontis to the chine 1 ’ 
was the exuberant rejomder. 

The Countess made a wry mouth. 

‘ Your oumole is m BeoMey * ' 

‘ Behold I ’ said Jack. ‘ Two juveniles, not half so blest 
as I, do from the seat regard the festive scene o’er yon 
park-pahngs. They are there, even Eranko and Ered. 
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I 'm afraid I promised to get them in at a inter period of 
the day Wluoh sadly sore my consoionoo doth disturb 1 
Butirhat is to he done about the curricle, my Countess ? ' 

‘ Mr Raikes,' said the Countess, smiling on him fixedly, 
‘you are amusing , but in addressmg me, you must be 
precise, and above all thmgs accurate I am not your 
Countess • ’ 

He bowed profoundly ‘ Ob, that I might say my 
Queen ' ’ 

The Countess ropUed ‘ A conviction of your lunacy 
would prevent my taking oflcnce, though I might insli 
you enclosed and guarded ’ 

Without any further exclamations, Rnikes acknow- 
ledged a superior 

‘ And, now, attend to mo,’ said the Countess ‘ Listen 
You go yourself, or send your fnends mstantly to Follow • 
field Bnng with you that girl and her child Stop 
there is such a person Tell her she is to be spoken to 
about the prospects of the poor infant I leave that to 
your mventive gemus Evan inshes her here Bnng 
her, and should you see the mad captain who behaves 
so oddly, favour him with a ride Ho says he dreams 
his wife is here, and he will not reveal his name ! Suppose 
it should be my own beloved husband 1 I am quite 
anxious ' 

The Countess saw him go up to the pabngs and holo a 
commumcation with his fnends Pranko and Fred One 
took the whip, and after mutual flourishes, drove away 

Now I mused the Countess, ‘ if Captam Evremonde 
should come ' ’ It would break up the pio-mo, Alas * 
the Countess had surrendered her humble hopes of a day^s 
pleasure But if her mother came as well, what a diver- 
sion that would be I If her mother came before the 
Captam, his amval would cover the retreat; if the 
Captam preceded her, she would not be noticed Suppose 
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her mother refrained from commg * In that case 
it Tras a pity, hnt the Jocelyns had brought it on 
themselves. 

This mapping out of consequences Mowed the 
Countess's deeds, and did not inspire them. Her passions 
sharpened her instincts, which produced her actions. The 
reflections ensued : as in nature, the consequences were 
ah seen subsequently 1 Observe the difierence between 
j'our male and female Generals. 

On leflection, too, the Countess praised herself for 
having done all that could be done. She might have 
written to her mother . but her absence would have been 
remarked . her messenger might have been overhauled : 
and, lastly, Mrs. Mel — ‘ Gorgon of a mother 1 ' the 
Countess cned out • for Mrs. Mel was hke a Pate to her. 
She could remember only two occasions in her whole 
life when she had been able to manage her mother, and 
then by lymg m such a way as to distress her conscience 
severely. 

‘ If Mama has conceived this idea of coming, nothmg 
will impede her My prayers will infuriate her I ’ said the 
Countess, and she was sure that she had acted both rightly 
and with wisdom. 

She put on her armour of smiles she plunged into the 
thick of the enemy. Smoe they would not allow her to 
taste human happiness — she had asked but for the pic-nic i 
a small truce ! — since they demed her that, rather than let 
them tnumph by seeing her wretched, she took mto her 
bosom the joy of demons. She lured Mr. George Uploft 
away from Miss Carrington, and spoke to him strange 
hints of matrimonial disappointments, looking from time 
to time at that apprehensive lady, doatmg on her terrors 
And Mr. George seconded her by his clouded face, for he 
was ashamed not to show that be did not know Louisa 
Harrington in the Countess de Saldar, and had not the 
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courage to declare that he did The Counters spoke 
faimharly, hut inthout any hint of an ancient acquaint- 
ance between them. ‘ What a post her liusband ’s got ! ’ 
thought Mr George, not env 5 ing tho Count. He was 
wrong she was an admirable ally All over tho field 
the Countess uont, watohmg for her mother, prapng 
that if she did come, Providenco might prevent her from 
coming while they ueio at dinner Hom clearly Mrs 
Shome and Mrs JIclviUo saw her vulgaritj' non ! By 
the new light of knoii lodge, how certain they were that 
they had seen her ungentle training in a dozen httlo 
instances 

' She IS not well-bred, cela sc voit,’ said Lady Jocelyn 

* Bred 1 it ’s the stage i How could such a person bo 
bied * ' said Sirs Shome 

Accept in the Countess the heroine who is combating 
class-prejudices, and surely she is pre-eminently note- 
worthy True, she fights only for her family, and is 
virtually the champion of tho opposing institution mis- 
placed. That does not matter the Fates may have done 
it purposely by conquering she ostabhshes a pnnciple. 
A Duke adores her sister, tho daughter of tho house her 
brother, and for herself she has many protestations m 
honour of her charms nor are they empty ones She 
can confound Mrs. Molvdle, if she pleases to, by exposing 
an adorer to lose a friend Issuing out of Tailordom, she, 
a Countess, has done all this , and it were enough to make 
her glow, did not httle evils, and angers, and spites, and 
alarms so frightfully beset her. 

The sun of the pio-nio system is dinner. Hence philo- 
sophers may deduce that the pio-mo is a British inven- 
tion. There is no doubt that we do not shine at the pio- 
mo until wa reflect the face of dinner. To this, then, all 
who were not lovers began seriously to look forward, and 
the advance of an excellent county band, specially hired 
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to play during the entertainment, gave many of the 
guests quite a new taste for sweet musio ; and indeed 
we all enjoy a thmg infinitely more when we see its 
meaning 

About this time Evan entered the lower park-gates with 
Andrew. The first object he encountered was John 
Baikes in a state of great depression. He explamed his 
case • 

' Just look at my frill 1 Now, upon my honour, you 
know, I 'm good-tempered , I pass their buooho habits, 
but this is beyond bearmg. I was near the pahngs there, 
and a fellow calls out, “ Hi I will you help the lady over * ’ 
HoUoa 1 t hink s I, an adventure i However, I advised 
him to take her round to the gates The beast burst out 
laughing. “ Now, then,” says he, and I heard a scramb- 
ling at the pales, and up came the head of a dog “ Oh i 
the dog first,” says I " Catch by the ears,” says he I 
did so “ Pull,” says he. “ 'Gad, pull indeed ' ” The 
beast gave a spring and came slap on my chest, with his 
dirty wet muzzle on my neck I I felt instantly it was the 
death of my fnll, but gallant as you know me, I still asked 
for the lady. “ If you will please, or an it meet your 
favour, to extend your hand to me t ” I confess I did 
fhink it rather odd, the idea of a lady oommg in that way 
over the patiuga ( but my curst love of adventure always 
bhnds me It dvxiys misleads my better sense, Harring- 
ton. Well, instead of a lady, I see a fellow — ^he may have 
been a hned descendant of Cedric the Saxon " Where 's 
the lady « ” says I. “ Lady « ” says he, and stares, and 
then laughs ■ “ Lady 1 why,” he jumps over, and points 
at Ms beast of a dog, “ don't you know a bitch when you 
see one ? ” I was in the most ferocious rage t If he 
hadn't been a big burly buUy, down he 'd have gone. 

" Why didn't you say what it was ? ” I roared “ Why,” 
says he, “ the word isn't considered pohte ! ” I gave him 
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a out there I said, " I rojoico to be jmilitchj assured 
that you uphold the laws and jorms o£ ctvibzahon, bit." 
My behef is ho didn't feci it/ 

‘ The thrust sinned in its shrcudncss,’ remarked Evan, 
ending a laugh. 

‘ Hem • ' went Mr Raikcs, more contentedly ; ‘ after 
all, what arc appearances to the man of int and intellect 1 
Dress, and women will approve you but I assure you 
they much prefer the man of wit in Ins slouched hat and 
stookmgs doivn. I was introduced to the Duke this 
morning It is a onnous thmg that the seduction of a 
Duchess has alwaj's been one of my dreams ’ 

At this Andrew Cogglcsby fell mto a fit of laughter 
'Tour servant,’ said Mr. Raikcs, turning to liim 
And then he muttered ' Extraordinary likeness ' Good 
Heavens I Powers l ’ 

Erom a state of dopiession, Hr. Baikcs changed into one 
of bewilderment Evan paid no attention to him, and 
answered none of his hasty undertoned q^uestions. Just 
then, as they were on the skirts of the company, the band 
struck up a hvely tune, and quite unconsciously, the legs 
of Raikes, aSeoted, it may be, by supernatural reminis- 
cences, loosely hompiped It was but a moment . he 
remembered himself the next : but in that fatal moment 
eyes were on him. He never recovered his digmty in 
Beokley Court he was fatally merounal 
‘ What IB the joke against this poor fellow * ’ asked 
Evan of Andrew 

'Never mmd. Van. You’ll roar. Old Tom again 
We ’ll see by-and-by, after the champagne He — ^this 
young Eaikes — ha 1 ha i — but I oan’t tell you/ And 
Andrew went away to Drummond, to whom he was more 
coiumumcative Then he went to Melville, and one or 
two others, and the eyes of many became oonoentrated on 
Baikes, and it was observed as a singular sign that he was 
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constantly facing about, and flushing the fiercest red. 
Once he inndo an effort to get hold of Evan’s arm and drag 
liim away, as one ivho had an urgent confession to be 
dcHrcred of, but Evan was talldng to Lady Jocelyn, and 
other ladies, and quietly disengaged his arm without even 
turning to notice the face of his friend. Then the dinner 
was aiuiounced, and men saw the dinner. The Countess 
went to shako her brother’s hand, and with a veiy 
gmtulntory visage, said through her half-shut teeth • 
' If Jfania appears, rise up and go away with her, before 
she has time to speak a word.’ An instant after Evan 
found himself seated between Mrs. Evremonde and one of 
the Conley girls. The dinner had commenced. The first 
half of the Battle of the Bull-dogs was as peaceful as any 
ordinary pic-nic, and promised to the general company as 
calm a conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE BATTLE OF THE BULL-nOQS — FAST H, 

If it be a distmet point of wisdom to hug the hour that 
is, then does dinner amount to a highly intellectual 
invitation to man, for it furnishes the occasion, and 
Britons are the wisest of their race, for more than all 
others they take advantage of it. In this Nature^ is 
undoubtedly our gmde, seemg that he who, while feasting 
his body allows to his soul a thought for the morrow, is 
in hia digestion curst, and becomes a houseof evil humours. 
Now, though the epicure may complam of the cold na^ts, 
a dazzling table, a buzzing company, blue sky, and a bmd 
of music, are mcentives to the forgetfulness of trouble 
past and immment, and produce a concentration of the 
faculties. They may not exactly prove that peace is 
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establislied between yourself and those uho object to 
your carving of the world, but they testify to an armistice. . 

Aided by these observations, 3’ou v ill understand how it 
was that the Countess doSnIdnr,ntllictcd and nienaecd, was 
inspued, on takmg her seat, to give so graceful and stately 
a sweep to her dress that she was enabled to conecivc 
woman and man alike to bo sccrctlj* overcome bj' it 3 on 
will not refuse to cicdit the fact that Mr. Raikcs throw 
care to the dogs, hoai’y as was that m}stcrious lump 
suddenly precipitated on his bosom , and you will think 
it not impossible that even the springers of the iiiine about 
to explode should lose their subterranean coiintcnanecs 
A generous abandonment to one idea prevailed. As for 
Evan, the first glass of ohampagno rushed into reckless 
nuptials ivith the music in his head, bnnging Bose, warm 
almost as life, on Ins heart Subhmo arc the nsions of 
lovers I He know he must leave her on the morrow , ho 
feared he imght never behold her agam , and yet he tasted 
bliss, for it seemed witlun tho contemplation of the Gods 
that he should dance with his darhng before dark — haply 
waltz with her I Oh, heaven I ho shuts his ej'es, bhnded 
The band wheels ofi meltmgly m a tune all cadences, and 
twirls, and nsmgs and sinkings, and passionate outbursts 
tnppingly consoled Ah • how sw'eet to wrnltz through 
life with the nght partner And what a smgular thing it 
IS to look back on the day when wo thought something 
like it I Never mmd there may be spheres where it is 
so managed — doubtless the planets have their Hanwell 
and Bedlam 

I confess that the hand here writmg is not insensible to 
the efieots of that first glass of champagne Tho poetry 
of our Countess’s aohievoments waxes rich m manifold 
colours I see her by the hght of her own pleas to Provi- 
dence I doubt almost if the hand be nune which dared 
to make a hero play second fiddle, and to his beloved. 
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I have placed a bushel over his hghtj certainly. Poor 
boy ! it was enough that he should have tadordom on his 
shoulders; I ought to have allowed him to conquer 
Nature, and so come out of his echpse. This shall be said 
of him : that he can play second fiddle without looking 
foolish, which, for my part, I call a greater triumph than 
if he were performing the heroics we are more accustomed 
to. He has steady eyes, can gaze at the nght level mto 
the eyes of others, and commands a tongue which is 
neither struck dumb nor set in a flutter by any startling 
question. The best instances to be given that he does 
not lack ment are that the Jooeljms, whom he has 
offended by his birth, cannot change their treatment of 
him, and that the hostile women, whatever they may say, 
do not think Bose utterly insane. At any rate. Rose is 
satisfied, and her self-love makes her a keen cnfac The 
moment Evan appeared, the sickness produced m her by 
the Countess passed, and she was ready to brave her 
situation. With no mock humihty she permitted Mrs 
Shome to place her m a seat where glances could not be 
interchanged. She was quite composed, calmly prepared 
for conversation with any one. Indeed, her behaviour 
since the hour of general explanation had been so per- 
fectly well-contamed, that fe. Melville said to Lady 
Jocelyn : 

‘ I am only thinking of the damage to her. It will pass 
oyer— this fancy. You can see she is not senous It is 
mere spirit of opposition. She eats and drinks just like 
other girls. You can see that the fancy has not taken 
such very strong hold of her.’ 

‘ I can’t agree with you,’ rephed her ladyship ‘ I 
■would rather have her sit and sigh by the hour, and loathe 
roast beaf . That would look nearer a cure ’ 

‘ She has the notions of a silly country girl,’ said Mrs. 
Shome. 
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‘ Exactly,’ Lady J oceljTi i eplied. ‘ A season m London 
Tvill give her balance ’ 

So the pests wore tolerably happy, or at least, irith 
scarce an exception, open to the uifluenccs of ohampapo 
and music Perhaps Juhana was the nTctchcdest creature 
present She v os about to smite on both cheeks him she 
loved, as well as the « onian she despised and had been 
foiled by. StiU she had the oonsolation that Bose, seeing 
the vulgar mother, might turn from Evan . a poor distant 
hope, meape and shapeless hkc herself. Her most anxious 
thoughts concerned the means of getting money to look up 
Harry’s tonpo She could bear to moot the Countess's 
wrath, but not Evan’s offended look. Hark to that 
Countess > 

' Why do you denommate this a pic-mc. Lady Jocelyn * 
It IS m verity a fete I ’ 

' ^ suppose we ought to he down h la Grccqiio to come 
iTitlun the term,’ was the reply ‘ On the whole, I prefer 
plam English for such matters ’ 

' But this IS assuredly too sumptuous for a pic-nio, Lady 
Jocelyn From what I can remember, pic-mc implies contn- 
butionfrom all the pests. Itis tnielleftEnglandachild ! ’ 

Mr George TJploft could not withhold a sharp grimace. 
The Countess had throttled the mward momtor that tells 
ns when we are lymg, so gnevously had she practised the 
habit m the service of her family 

Yes, said Mrs. Melville, ‘ I have heard of that fashion, 
and very stupid it is ’ 

‘ Extremely vulgar,’ murmured Miss Carrmgton 
Possibly,’ Lady Jocelyn observed , ‘ but good fun I 
have been to pic-mcs, m my day. I mvanably took cold 
pie and claret. I clashed with half-a-dozen, but all the 
harm we did was to upset the dictum that there can be too 
much of a good thmg. I know for oertam that the bottles 
were left empty.’ 
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' And this woman/ thought the Countess, ‘ this woman, 
with a soul so essentially vulgar, claims rant above me i ’ 
The reflection generated contempt of English society, m 
the first place, and then a passionate desire for self- 
assertion. 

She was startled by a direct attack which aroused her 
momentarily lulled energies. 

A lady, quite a stranger, a dry simpenng lady, caught 
the Countess’s benevolent passmg gaze, and leanmg 
forward, said : ‘ I hope her ladyship bears her aflhotion as 
well as can be expected * ' 

In mihtary parlance, the Countess was taken m flank. 
Another would have asked — What ladyship * To whom 
do you allude, may I beg to mquire ? The Countess knew 
better. Eapid as light it shot through her that the rehot 
of Sir Abraham was meant, and this she divmed because 
she was aware that devilish mahgnity was watching to 
trip her. 

A httle conversation happening to buzz at the instant, 
the Countess merely turned her chin to an angle, agitated 
her brows very gently, and crowned the performance with 
a mournful smile. AJl that a woman must feel at the 
demise of so precious a thing as a husband, was therein 
eloquently expressed • and at the same tune, if explana- 
tions ensued, there were numerous ladyships in the world, 
whom the Countess did not mind afflicting, should she be 
hard pressed. 

‘ I knew him so well 1 ’ resumed the horrid woman, 
addressing anybody. ' It was so sad I so unexpected 1 
but he was so subject to affection of the throat. And I 
wets so sorry I could not get down to him m time. I had 
not seen him smee his marriage, when I was a girl I— -and 
to meet one of hia children l— But, my dear, m quinsey, I 
have heard that there is nothing on earth like a good 
hearly laugh.' 


20 
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Mr. Eaikes hearing this, sucked down the flavour of a 
glass of champagne, and with a look of fierce jollity, 
interposed, as if specially chaigcd by Prondenco to make 
plHin to the persecuted Countess his mission and business 
there ‘ Then our vocation is at last revealed to us ! 
Quinsey-dootor 1 I remember when a boy, wandering 
over the paternal mansion, and cn\'ying the life of a 
tmker, which my mother did not think a good omen in me. 
But the traps of a Qumscy-doctor arc oven lighter. Say 
twenty good jokes, and two or three of a practical kind. 
A man most enviahlo 1 ’ 

‘ It appears,’ ho remarked aloud to one of the Conley 
gills, ' that quinsoy is needed before a joke is properly 
appreciated ’ 

‘I like fun,’ said she, but had not apparently dis- 
covered it 

What did that odious woman mean by perpetually 
talkmg about Sir Abraham i The Countess intercepted 
a glance between her and the hated Jiihana She felt it 
was a mahgnant conspiracy still the vacuous vulgar air 
of the woman told her that most probably she w’as but an 
instrument, not a confederate, and was only trying to 
push herself mto acquamtonoe with the groat : a proceed- 
ing scorned and abommated by the Countess, who longed 
to pumsh her for her insolent presumption The bitter- 
ness of her situation stung her tenfold when she considered 
that she dared not. 

Meantime the champagne became as regular in its flow 
as the Bull-dogs, and the monotonous bass of these latter 
sounded through the music, like life hehmd the murmur of 
pleasure, it you wdl The Countess had a not unfemmme 
w^eakness for champagne, and old Mr Bonner’s cellar was 
w ell and choicely stocked But was this enjoyment to the 
Countess * — ^this dreary station m the background I 
‘ May I emerge ® ’ she as much as implored Providenoe. 
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The petitioa was infinitely tender. She thought she 
might, or it may be that nature was strong, and she could 
not restrain herself. 

Taking wme with Sir John, she said . 

‘This bowmg! Do yon know how amusing it is 
deemed by ns Portuguese ? Why not embrace * as the 
dear Queen used to say to me.’ 

‘ I am decidedly of Her Majesty’s opimon,’ observed 
Sir John, with emphasis, and the Countess drew back mto 
a mingled laugh and blush 

Her fiendish persecutor gave two or three nods. ‘ And 
you know the Queen ! ’ she said 

She had to repeat the remark whereupon the Countess 
murmured, ' Intimately.’ 

‘ Ah, we have lost a staunch old Tory m Sir Abraham,’ 
said the lady, performing lamentation. 

What did it mean ® Could design lodge in that empty- 
lookmg head with its crisp curls, button nose, and 
/iiTniniahing Simper ® Wss this pic-mo to be made as 
terrible to the Countess by her putative father as the 
dinner had been by the great Mel ? The deep, hard, level 
look of Juhana met the Countess’s smile from feme to 
time, and like flimsy light horse before a solid array of in- 
fantry, the Countess fell back, only to be womed afresh 
by ber perfectly unwitting tormentor 

‘ His last days * — without pain ? Oh, I hope so I ’ 
came after a lapse of general talk 

‘ Aren’t we getting a httle funereal, Mrs Perkins ® 
Lady Jocelyn asked, and then raUied her neighboura. 

Mibb Cairmgton looked at her vexedly, for the fiendish 
Perkins was checked, and the Countess in alarm, about to 
commit herself, was a pleasant sight to Miss Carrmgton. 

‘The worst of these indisorimmate meetings is that 
there is no conversation,’ whispered the Countess, thank- 
ing Providence for the rehef 
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Just then siie sau" Juhana bend her brows at another 
person. This was George TJploft, n ho shook his head, and 
indicated a shrewd-eyed, thin, middle-aged man, of a 
lawyer-like oast ; and then Juliana nodded, and George 
Uploft touched his arm, and glanced hurriedly behmd for 
champagne. The Countess's eyes duelt on the timid 
young squire most affectionately. You never saw a fort- 
ress more unprepared for dread assault, 

‘ Hem I ' was heard, terrific. But the proper pause had 
evidently not yet come, and now to prevent it tlio Countess 
steamed her energies and tasked her genius mtensely 
Have yon an idea of the difficulty of keepmg up the ball 
among a host of ill-assorted, stupid country people, who 
have no open topics, and can talk of nothmg contmuously 
but scandal of then neighbours, and who, moreover, feel 
they are not up to the people they are rauang with 1 
Dartmg upon Seymour Jocelyn, the Countess asked touch- 
ingly for neu s of the partridges. It was like the unlocking 
of a machine. Seymour was not blythe in his reply, but 
he was loud and forcible , and when he came to the 
statistics — oh, then you would have admired the Countess ! 
— for comparisons ensued, braces were enumerated, 
numbers given were contested, and the shootmg of this 
one jeered at, and another’s sure mark respectfully ad- 
mitted. And how lay the coveys * And what about the 
damage done by last wmter’s floods * And was there good 
hope of the pheasants ^ Outside this elatter the Countess 
hovered Twice the awful ‘Hem ['was heard She fought 
on She kept them at it If it flagged she wished to know 
this or that, and finally thought that, really, she should 
like hereelf to try one shot The women had previously 
been left behmd. This brought in the women Lady 
Jocelyn proposed a female expedition for the morrow. 

‘ I beheve I used to be somethmg of a shot, formerly,' 
she said 
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‘ You peppered old Tom once, my lady,’ remarked 
Andrew, and her ladyship laughed, and that foolish 
Andrew told the story, and the Countess, to revive her 
subject, had to say ■ ‘ May I be enrolled to shoot ^ ’ 
though she detested and shrank from fire-arms. 

' Here are two I ' said the hearty presiding dame. 

' Ladies, apply immediately to have your names put 
down.’ 

The possibihty of an expedition of ladies now struck 
Seymour vividly, and said he . ‘ I ’ll be secretary ’ , and 
began applying to the ladies for permission to put down 
their names. Many deolined, with brevity, muttering, 
either aloud or to themselves, ‘ unwomanly ’ , varied by 
' unladylike ’ • some confessed cowardice , some a horror 
of the noise close to their ears , and there was the plea 
of nerves. But the names of haiE-a-dossen ladies were 
collected, and then followed much laughter, and musical 
hubbub, and dehoate banter So the ladies and gentle- 
men fell one and all mto the partndge pit dug for them by 
the Countess • and that horable ‘ Hem i ’ equal in force 
and terror to the roar of artillery preceding the charge of 
ten thousand dragoons, was silenced — ^the pit appeared 
impassable. Did the Countess crow over her advantage * 
Mark her the lady’s face is entirely given up to part- 
ridges ‘ English sports are so much envied abroad,’ she 
sajre • but what she dreads is a reflection, for that leads 
off from the point. A portion of her mind she keeps to 
combat them in Lady Jocelyn and others who have the 
tendency . the rest she divides between internal prayers 
for succour, and casting about for another popular subject 
to follow partridges. Now, mere talent, as critics say 
when they are hghtmg candles round a gemus, mere talent 
would have hit upon pheasants as the natural sequitur, 
and then diverged to sports — a great theme, for it ensures 
a chonis of sneers at foreigners, and so on probably to a 
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discussion ot birds and beasts best adapted to enrapture 
tbe palate of man Stones may succeed, but they are 
doubtful, and not to bo trusted, coming aftci coolieiy 
After an exciting subject iibicb bas made tbe general 
tongue to irag, and ]U3t enough heated the brain to cause 
it to cry out for spiced food — then start j our story . taking 
care that it bo mild , for one too marvellous stops the 
tide, the sense of cbmax being strongly implanted m all 
bosoms So the Countess told an anecdolo — one of Jlel’s 
111. George Uploft iias quite familiar with it, and knew of 
one passage that would have abashed him to relate 
‘before ladies’ The s}’lph-hko ease with wliicli the 
Countess floated over this foul abysm was miraculous 
Mr. George screwed his eye-hds quoorly, and closed his 
]aw8 with a report, completely beaten The anecdote 
was of the obaraoter of an apologue, and pertained to 
game Tins was, ns it happened, a misfortune , for Jlr 
Baikes bad fdt bnnselt left belnnd by the subject , and 
the stuff that was m this young man bemg naturally 
ebulhent, be lay by to trip it, and take a lead. His 
remarks brought on him a shrewd out from the Countess, 
which made matters worse , for a pun may also breed 
puns, as doth an anecdote The Countess’s stroke w as so 
neat and perfect that it was somethmg for the gentlemen 
to think over , and to punish her for givmg way to her 
cleverness and to petty vexation, ‘ Hem ! ’ sounded once 
more, and then . ‘ May I ask you if the present Baronet is 
m England ® ’ 

Lady Jocelyn perceived that some attack was directed 
against her guest She allowed the Countess to 
answer — 

‘ The eldest was drowned in the Lisbon waters ’ 

And then said • ‘ But who is it that persists m servmg 
up the funeral baked meats to us ® ’ 

Mrs. Shome spoke for her neighbour ‘ Mr Farnley’s 
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cousin was the steward of Sir Abraham Harrington’s 
estates.' 

The Countess held up her head boldly. There is a 
courageous exaltation of the nerves known to heroes 
and great generals in action when they feel sure that 
resources within themselves will sprmg up to the 
emergency, and that over simple mortals success is 
positive 

‘ I had a great respect for Sir Abraham,' Mr. Farnley 
explained, ‘ veiy great I heard that this lady ' (bowing 
to the Countess) ‘ was his daughter ’ 

Lady Jocel 3 m's face wore an angry look, and Mrs. 
Shome gave her the shade of a shrug and an expression 
unplymg, ‘ I didn’t > ’ 

Evan was talkmg to Miss Jenny Grains at the moment 
rather earnestly. With a rapid ^ance at him, to see that 
his ears were closed, the Countess breathed . 

‘ Not the elder branch ! — (Met • ' 

Thesortof noisysilenoe produced by half-a-dozen people 
respirating deeply and moving in their seats was heard. 
The Countess watched Mr. Famley’s mystified look, and 
whispered to Sir John : ‘ Est-ce qu'il comprenne le 
Fran 9 ais, lui ^ ’ 

It was the final feather-hke touch to her triumph. She 
saw safely and a clear escape, and much joyful gam, and 
the pleasure of relating her suSenngs in days to come 
This vista was before her when, harsh as an execution bell, 
telhng her that she had vanquished man, but that Provi- 
dence opposed her, ‘ Mrs. Melchisedeo Harrmgton 1 ’ was 

announced to Lady Joceljm. 

Perfect stillness reigned immediately, as if the pio-nio 
had heard its doom. 

‘Ob' I will go to her,’ said her ladyship, whose first 
thought was to spare the family ‘ Andrew, come and 
give me your arm.’ 
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But Tvhen she rose Mrs. Mel was no more than the length 
of an arm from her elbow. 

In the midst of the homble anguish she was enduring, 
the Countess could not help onticizmg her mother’s 
curtsey to Lady Jocelyn. Eme, but a shade too humble 
Still it was fine, all might not yet be lost. 

‘ Mama t ’ she softly esdaimed, and thanked heaven 
that she had not domed her parent 

Mrs Mel did not notice her or any of her children 
There was in her bosom a terrible determination to oast a 
devil out of the one she best loved. For this purpose, 
heedless of all pam to be given, or of impropnefy, she had 
come to speak pubholy, and disgrace and humiliate, that 
she might save him from the devils that had mined his 
father 

‘ My lady,’ said the temble woman, thanking her m 
reply to an invitation that she should be seated, ‘ I have 
come for my son I hear he has been playing the lord in 
your house, my lady I humbly thank your ladyship for 
your kmdness to him, but he is nothing more than a tailor’s 
son, and is bound a tailor himself that his father may be 
called an honest man I am come to take him away ’ 

Mrs Mel seemed to speak without much effort, though 
the pale flush of her cheeks showed that she felt what she 
was domg Juliana was pale as death, watohmg Rose 
Intensely bnght with the gem-hke hght of her gallant 
spirit, Rose’s eyes fixed on Evan. He met tbRp i The 
words of Ruth passed through his heart But the 
Countess, who had given Rose to Evan, and the Duke to 
Carolme, where was her supporter ® The Duke was 
entertammg Carolme with no less dexterity, and Rose’s 
eyes said to Evan ‘ Feel no shame that I do not feel > ' 
but the Countess stood alone. It is ever thus with gemus I 
to quote the numerous lUustnous authors who have written 
of it. 
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TOinf nintloiwl it. now that in tUo dead hush Lady 
Jocelyn should assure lier mother that she had been mis- 
informed. and that Jlra. 3W was prescntl 3 '' quieted, and 
made to sit u ith others before the fruits and uines i All 
eves uero linteful— the very thought of Providence con- 
fused iier brain. Almost reduced to imbecility, the 
Countess imngined, as a reality, that Sir Abraham had 
home uith her till her public announcement of relation- 
ship. and tliat then the outraged ghost would no longer be 
restrained, and Jiad .struck this blow 

TIic cnisliod pic-nic tried to get a little air, and made 
attempts at conversation. Sirs. Mol sat upon the com- 
pany \rifh tlie weight of all tailordom. 

And now a messenger came for Harry. Everybody 
was so zealously employed m the struggle to appear com- 
fortable under Mrs. McI, that his departure was hardly 
observed. The general feeling for Evan and his sisters, 
by their superiors m rank, was one of kmdly pity. Laxley, 
however, did not behave well. He put up his glass and 
scrutinized Mrs. Mel, and then exammed Evan, and Bose 
thought that in his interchange of glances with any one 
there uas a lurking revival of the scene gone by. She 
signalled with her eyebrows for Drummond to oorreot 
him, but Drummond had another occupation. Andrew 
made the diversion Ho whispered to his neighbour, and 
the whisper went round, and the laugh ; and Mr. Raikes 
grew extremely uneasy in his seat, and betrayed an extra- 
ordinary alarm. But he also was soon reheved A 
messenger had come from Harry to Mrs Evremonde, 
bearing a slip of paper. This the lady glanced at, and 
handed it to Drummond. A straggling pencil had traced 
these words 

‘ Just running by S.W. gates— saw the Captain coming 
in— couldn’t stop to stop him— tremendous hurry— im- 
portant. Harry J.' 
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‘ You will not strike me * ’ 

‘ Strike a lady, madam ® ’ The cane and hat were 
simultaneously lowered 

‘Lady Jocelyn permits me to fetch for you a 
gentleman of the law. Or will you accompany me to 
him*' 

In a moment, Captam Evremonde’s mannera were 
subdued and civilize^ and m perfectly sane speech he 
thanked the Countess and offered her his arm. The 
Countess smilingly waved back Sir John, who motioned 
to attend on her, and away she went with the Captain, 
ivith ah the glow of a woman who feels that she is heapmg 
coals of fire on the heads of her enemies. 

Was she not admired now ^ 

‘ Upon my honour,’ said Lady Jocelyn, ‘ they are a re- 
markable family,’ meamng the Harringtons. 

What farther she thought she did not say, but she 
was a woman who looked to natural gifts more than the 
gifts of accidents , and Hvan's chance stood high with 
her then. So the battle of the Bull-dogs was fought, and 
cruelly as the Countess had been assailed and wounded, 
she gamed a victory , yea, though Demogorgon, aided by 
the vmdiotive ghost of Sir Abraham, took tangible shape 
in the ranks opposed to her. True, Lady Jocelyn, for- 
gettmg her own recent mtrepidily, condemned her as a 
bar , but the fruits of the Countess’s victory were plenti- 
ful. Drummond Borth, fearful perhaps of exciting un- 
just suspicions m the mind of Captam Evremonde, dis- 
appeared altogether Harry was m a mess which threw 
him almost upon Evan’s mercy, as will be related And, 
lastly, Eerdmand Ladey, that insufferable young aristo- 
crat, was thus spoken to by Lady Jocelyn 

‘ This letter addressed to Lawson, telling bim that his 
wife is here, is m your handwntmg, Eerdmand. I don’t 
say you wrote it— I don’t think you could have written 
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it. But, to tell you the truth, I have an unpleasant im- 
pression about it, and I think we had better shake hands 
and not see each other for some time.' 

Laxley, after one denial of his guilt, disdained to repeat 
it. He met her ladyship's hand haughtily, and, bowmg 
to Sir Eranks, turned on his heel. 

So, then, in glorious complete victory, the battle of the 
BiiU-dogs ended ! 

Of the close of the pic-nio more remains to be told. 

For the present I pause, m observance of those rules 
which demand that after an exhibition of consummate 
deeds, time be given to the spectator to digest what has 
passed before him. 


CHAPTER XXXH 

IN WmOH BVAN'S tIGHT BEGINS TO TWINKLE AGAIN 

The dowagers were now firmly planted on Olympus. 
Along the grass lay the warm strong colours of the evenmg 
sun, reddening the pine-stems and yellowing the idle 
aspen-leaves. For a moment it had hung m doubt 
whether the pic-mo could survive the two rude shocks it 
had received Happily tike youthful element was large, 
and when the band, refr^hed by chicken and sherry, 
threw ofi half-a-dozen bars of one of those irresistible 
waltzes that first catch the ear, and then curl round the 
heart, till on a sudden they invade and will have the 
legs, a rush up Parnassus was seen, and there were shouts 
and laughter and commotion, as over other great fields 
of battle the com will wave gaily and mark the re-estab- 
lishment of nature's reign. 

How fair the sight 1 Approach the twirlmg couples. 
They talk as they whirl. 
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' Eanoy tho run-away tailor ! ’ is tlie mole’s remark, and 
lie expects to be admired for it, and is. 

‘ That make-up Countess — ^his sister, you know— -didn’t 
you see her 1 she turned green,' says Crontion’s second 
effort, almost oooupying tho place of a iib. 

‘ Isn’t there a nin-au ay wife, too * ’ 

‘ Now, you mustn’t bo naughtj I ’ 

They laugh and flatter one another. The power to give 
and take flattery to any amount is tho rare treasure of 
youth. 

Undoubtedly they are a pootioal picture ; but some 
poetical pictures talk dreary prose , so wo i\ ill retire. 

Now, while the dancers carried on their busmess, and 
distance lent them enchantment, Rose stood by Juliana, 
near an alder which hid them from tho rest 

' I don’t aoouse you,’ she was sajnng , ‘ but who could 
have done this but you ’ Ah, Juloy I you wiU never got 
what you want if you plot for it I thought once you 
oared for Evan. If he had loved you, would I not have 
done all that I could for you both * I paidon you ivith 
all my heart ' 

‘ Keep your pardon I ' was tho angry ansu er. ' I have 
done more for you. Rose Ho is on adventurer, and I 
have tried to open your eyes and make you respect your 
family. You may accuse me of what you like, I have 
my conscience ’ 

‘ And the friendship of the Countess,’ added Rose. 

Juhana’s figure shook as if she had been stung. 

‘ Go and be happy — don’t stay here and taunt mo,' she 
said, with a ghastly look ‘ I suppose he can he like his 
sister, and has told you all sorts of tales.’ 

‘Not a word— not a word!’ oned Rose. ‘Do you 
think my lover could tell a he * ’ 

The superb assumption of the girl, and the true portrait 
of Evan’s character which it flashed upon Juliana, were to 
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Ihe latter such mtense pam, that she turned like one on 
the rack, exclaiming : 

‘ Tou think so much of him ? You are so proud of 
him ? Then, yes ! I love him too, ugly, beastly as I am 
to look at I Oh, I know what you thmk I I loved him 
from the first, and I knew all about him, and spared him 
pam. I did not wait for him to fall from a horse. I 
watched eveiy chance of his being exposed. I let them 
imagme he cored for me. Drummond would have told 
what he knew long before — only he knew there would not 
be much harm in a tradesman’s son manying me. And 
I have played into your hands, and now you taunt me 1 ’ 

Rose remembered her fretful unkmdness to Evan on the 
subject of his birth, when her feelings toward him were 
less warm. DweUmg on that alone, she put her arms 
round Juhana’s stiffening figure, and said ' I dare say 
I am much more selfish than you. Forgive me, dear.' 

Stanng at her, Juhana rephed, ‘ Now you are acting ’ 

‘ No,' said Rose, with a httle effort to fondle her ; ‘I 
only feel that I love you better for lovmg him.' 

Generous as her words sounded, and were, Juhana in- 
tuitively struck to the root of them, which was comfort- 
less. For how calm m its fortune, how strong m its love, 
must Rose’s heart be, when she could speak m this un- 
wonted way I 

‘ Go, and leave me, pray,' she said. 

Rose kissed her bummg cheek. ‘ I wiU do as you wish, 
dear Try and know me better, and be sister J uley as you 
used to be I know I am tiioughtless, and hombly vam 
and disagreeable sometime. Do forgive me. I will 
love you truly.’ 

Half meltmg, Juhana pressed her hand. 

‘ We are friends ^ ’ said Rose. ‘ Good-bye ‘ ; and her 
countenance hghted, and she moved away, so changed by 
her happmess ! Juhana was jealous of a love strong as 
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she deemed her own to orcrcomo obstacles. She called 
to her: ‘Rose' Rose, you ■nill not take advantage o£ 
what I have told you, and repeat it to any one * ' 

Instantly Rose turned mth a glance of full contempt 
over her shoulder. 

‘ To whom ’ ’ she asked. 

‘ To any one ' 

* To him ’ He would not love mo long if I did ' ’ 

Juhana burst into fresh tears, but Rose walked into the 
sunbeams and the circle of the music. 

Mountmg Olympus, she inquired whether Ferdinand 
was withm hail, as they were pledged to dance the first 
dance together. A few hmts were given, and then Rose 
learnt that Ferdinand had been dismissed, 

‘ And where is ho ? ’ she cned w ith her accustomed im- 
petuosity. ' Mama > — of course jou did not aeouse him 
—but. Mama I could you possibly let him go with the 
suspicion that you thought him guilty of writing an 
anonymous letter ^ ’ 

‘ Not at ah,' Lady Jocelyn replied * Only the hand- 
writing was so extremely like, and ho was the onl}'' person 
who knew the address and the circumstances, and who 
could have a motive — though I don't quite see what it is 
— 1 thought it as w'eU to part for a time.' 

‘ But that 's sophistry 1 ' said Rose ‘ You accuse or 
you exonerate. Nobody can be half guilty If you do 
not hold him innocent you ate unjust ' ' 

Lady Jocelyn rejomed ‘ Yes ^ It 's singular what a 
stock of axioms young people have handy for their 
occasions ' 

Rose loudly announced that she would right this 
matter 

‘I can't thmfc where Rose gets her passion for hot 
water,' said her mother, as Rose ran do^vn the ledge 

Two or three young gentlemen tned to engage her for a 
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ilnncp. Slio gnvo them plenty of promises, and hurried 
on lill she met Evnn, and, almost out of hreath, told 
liim (ho slinmeful injustice that had been done to her 
friend 

' Mama is such an Epicurean ! I really think she is 
uomc (linn Papa This disgraceful letter looks like 
Ferdinand ‘s writing, and she tells him so ; and, Evnn I 
w ill you bcliovo that instead of being certain it ’s im- 
pfKsiblc any gentleman could do such a tiling, she tells 
Ferdinand she sliall feel moie comfortable if she doesn't 
see him for some time t Poor Ferdinand I He has had 
so much to bear ! ’ 

Too sine of his darlmg to be envious now of any man 
she pitied, Evan said, ‘ I would forfeit my hand on his 
innocence ! ' 

‘ /ind so would I,’ echoed Koso. ‘ Come to him with 
me, dear. Or no,’ she added, with a httle womanly dis- 
cietion, ‘ perhaps it would not be so well— you 're not 
verj' miioh cast doivn by what happened at dinner * ’ 

‘ My darlmg ! I thmk of yon/ 

' Of mo, dear ? Ckmceahnent is never of any service. 
Wliat there is to bo known people may as well know at 
once. They ’ll gossip for a month, and then forget it 
Your mother is dreadfully outspoken, certamly , but 
she has better manners than many ladies— I mean people 
in a position you understand me * But suppose, dear, 
this had happened, and I had said nothing to Mama, and 
then wo had to confess ® Ah, you ’ll find I ’m wiser than 
you imagme, Mr Evan,’ ^ 

‘ Haven’t I submitted to somebody’s lead « 

‘ Yes, but with a sort of “ under protest." I saw it by 
the mouth. Not quite natural. You have been moody 
ever sinoe-just a httle. I suppose it ’s our manly pnde. 
But I ’m losing tune. Will you promise me not to brood 
over that ooouTrence ? Think of me. Think every- 
2d 
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t.liing of me. I am yours , and, dearest, if I love you, 
need you care what anybody else thinks * We will soon 
change their opmion ' 

‘ I care so little,’ said Evan, somewhat untruthfully, 
‘ that till you return I shall go and sit with my mother ' 

‘ Oh, she has gone She made her dear old antiquated 
curtsey to Mama and the company. “ If my son has 
not been guilty of deception, I will leave him to your 
good pleasure, my lady ” That ’s what she said Mama 
hkes her, I know. But I wish she didn’t mouth her 
words so precisely it reminds me of — ’ the Countess, 
Bose checked herself from saymg ‘ Good-bye Thank 
heaven I the worst has happened Do you know what 
I should do if I were you, and felt at all distressed * I 
should keep repeating,’ Rose looked archly and deeply 
up under his eyehds, ‘“lam the son of a tradesman, and 
Bose loves me,’’ over and over, and then, if you feel 
ashamed, what is it of ® ’ 

She nodded adieu, lauglung at her own idea of her 
great worth, an idea very firmly fixed m her fan 
bosom, notwithstandmg Mrs Melville said of her, ‘ I 
used to think she had pnde ’ Lady Jocelyn answered, 
‘ So she has The misfortune is that it has taken the 
wrong tnmmg ’ 

Evan watched the figure that was to him as that of an 
angel— no less ' She spoke so frankly to them as she 
passed * or here and there went on with a hght laugh It 
seemed an act of graciousness that she should open her 
month to one i And, mdeed, by virtue of a pride which 
raised her to the level of what she thought it well to do, 
Bose was veritably on higher ground than any present 
She no longer envied her fiiend Jenny, who, emerging 
from the shades, allured by the waltz, dishnked hersefi 
from Wilham’s arm, and whispered exclamations of sorrow 
at the scene created by Mr. Harrington’s mother. Bose 
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patted her hand, and said ‘ Thank you, Jenny dear . 
but don't be sorry I 'm glad. It prevents a number of 
private explanations.’ 

‘ Still, dear • ' Jenny suggested. 

‘ Oh ! of course, I should hke to lay my whip across the 
shoulders of the person who arranged the conspiracy,’ 
said Rose. ‘And afterwards I don’t min d returnmg 
thanks to him, or her, or them.’ 

Wilham oned out, ‘ I ’m always on your side, Rose ’ 

‘And I'll be Jenn 3 r’B bridesmaid,' rejomed Rose, 
stepping blithely away from them. 

Evan debated whither to turn when Rose was lost to 
lus eyes. He had no heart for dancing. Presently a 
servant approached, and said that Mr. Harry particularly 
desired to see him. From Harry’s looks at table, Evan 
judged that the mterview was not hkely to be amicable. 
He asked the direction he was to take, and setting out with 
long stndes, came in sight of Raikes, who walked in gloom, 
and was evidently labouring under one of his mountains 
of melancholy He affected to bo quite out of the world , 
but finding that Evan took the hint in his usual prosy 
manner, was reduced to call after hun, and finally to run 
and catch him. 

‘ Haven’t you one single spark of cunosity * ' he began. 

‘ What about ® ’ said Evan 

‘ Why, about my amazmg luck • You haven’t asked a 
question. A matter of course.’ 

Evan complimented him by askmg a question saymg 
that Jack’s luck certainly was wonderful. 

‘ Wonderful, you call it,’ said Jack, witheringly. ‘ And 
what ’s more wonderful is, that I 'd give up all for quiet 
quarters in the Green Dragon. I knew I was prophetic. 

I knew I should regret that peaceful hostelry. Dio- 
cletian, if you like. I beg you to listen. I can’t wallc so 
fast without danger.’ 
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‘Well, speak out, mnu Wlmt's tlio matter uith 
you ? ’ cned Evan, unpaticnfly. 

Jack shook bs head . ‘ I see a total absence of ajun- 
pathy,' he remarked. ‘ I can't ’ 

‘ Then stand out of the way ’ 

Jack let him pass, evclainung, with cold irony, ' I will 
pay homage to a loftiei Nine > ’ 
llr Eaikes could not in Ins soul imagine that Evan uas 
really so little inquisitive conccining a biibincss of such 
importance as the trouble that possessed him. He 
watched his fnend striding off, incredulously, and then 
commenced running m pursuit 
* Hamngton, I give in , I surrender , you reduce mo to 
prose Thy mne have conqncied my nine !— jiardon mo, 
old fellow. I ’m immensely upset Tins is the first day 
m my life that I ovei felt m hat mdigestion is Egad, I '\ o 
got somethmg to derange the best digestion going I 
' Look here, Hamngton Wliat happened to you to- 
day, I declaie I tlunlc nothing of 'Fou one rao vour 
assistance, you do, mdeed , for if it hadn’t been for the 
fearful fascmations of your sister — ^that divmo Countess 
— should have been engaged to somebody by this time, 
and profited by the opportunity held out to me, and 
uboh IS now gone I 'm disgraced. I ’m knonm And 
tlie worst of it is, I must face people I daren’t turn tail 
Did you ever hear of such a dilemma * ’ 

‘ Ay,’ quoth Evan, ’ what is it ® ’ 

Raikes turned pale ‘ Then you haven't heaid of it ’ ’ 
‘ Not a word ' 

‘Then it's all for mo to tell. I called on Hlessis 
Gnst I dmed at the Aurora afteiuards Hamngton, 
we’re led by a star. I mean, fellows with anytbng 
m them are. I recognized our Pallowfield host, and 
thinkmg to draw bm out, I told our mutual bstories. 
Next day I went to those Messrs Grist. They proposed 
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(he inombculiij) for Fallow'ficid, five hundred n year, 
and (he loan of a cuiiiclc, on condition. It 's smgular, 
Harrington ; before anj'body Icnew of the condition I 
didn’t care about it a bit It seemed to me childish 
Who M ould think of mmdmg wearing a tm plate * 
Bii(, now' — (ho suffermgs of Orestes— what are they 
(o mine’ Ho nnsn’t tied to his Furies They did 
iiover a lidlc above bun ; but as for mo, I ’m scorched , 
and I mustn’t say uheio. my month is looked; the 
■social laws which forbid the employment of obsolete 
words arrest my exclamations of despan. What do 
you adnsc ^ ’ 

Evan stared a moment at the wretched object, whose 
dream of meeting a beneficent old gentleman had brought 
lum to be the sport of a cjmical farceur. He had shivers 
on his own account, seemg somethmg of himself magni- 
fied, and he loathed the fellow, only to feel more acutely 
what a stigma may bo. 

‘ It 's a case I can’t advise in,’ he said, as gently as he 
could. ' I should be ofi the grounds m a hurry.’ 

‘ And then I 'm where I was before I met the horrid 
old brute ! ’ Eaikes moaned, 

‘ I told him over a pint of port — and noble stuff is that 
Aurora port 1—1 told lum— I amused him till he was on 
the pomt of burstmg— I told hun I was such a gentleman 
as the world hadn’t seen— mmus money. So he deter- 
mmed to launch me He said I should lead the hfe of 
such a gentleman as the world had not yet seen— on that 
simple condition, which appeared to me childish, a senile 
whun; rather an indulgence of his ’ 

Evan listened to the tabulations of his friend as he 
would to those of a doll— the sport of some experimental 
pjiild. By this tune he knew somethmg of old Tom 
Cog^esby, and was not astonished t^t he should have 
chosen John Raikes to play one of his farces on. Jack 
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turned off abruptly tbe moment be saw they were near- 
ing human figures, but soon returned to Evan’s side, as 
if for protection 

‘ Hoy • Harrington ' ’ shouted Harry, beckoning to 
him ‘ Come, make haste • I 'm m a deuce of a mess ’ 
The tu'o T^eedles — Susan and Polly — ^were standing 
m front of him, and after his call to Evan, he turned to 
contmue some exhortation or appeal to the common sense 
of women, largely mdulged m by young men when the 
mischief is done 

‘ Harrmgton, do speak to her She looks upon you as 
a sort of parson I can’t make her beheve I didn’t send 
for her Of course, she knows I ’m fond of her M.y dear 
fellow,’ he whispered, ‘ I shall be rumed if my grand- 
mother hears of it Get her aw'uy, please Promise 
anythmg’ 

Evan took her hand and asked for the child 
‘ Qmte well, su,’ faltered Susan 
‘ You should not have come here ’ 

Susan stared, and commenced whimpenng * Didn’t 
you wish it, sir ® ’ 

* Oh, she ’s always thihkmg of being made a lady of,’ 
cned Polly ‘ As if Mr Harry was gomg to do that It 
wants a gentleman to do that ' 

‘ The carnage came for me, sir, m the afternoon,' said 
Susan, plamtively, ‘ with your compliments, and would I 

come I thought 

‘ What carnage * ’ asked Evan 
Eaikes, who was oglu^ Polly, mterposed grandly, 
‘Jhnel’ 

‘ And you sent m my name for this girl to come heio * ’ 
Evan turned wrathfuUy on him. 

‘ My dear Harrmgton, when you hit you knock dowm, 
The wise require but one dose of expenence The 
Countess wished it, and I did dispatch ’ 
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‘ TIic Countess I ’ Hany exclaimed , ‘ Jove I do you 
mean to s^xy that the Countess ’ 

‘ Do Saldar/ added Jack. ' In Britam none were 
nordiy found.’ 

llarr^' gave n long whistle 

‘ Leave at once,’ said Evan to Susan ‘ Whatever you 
may want send to mo for. And when j'ou think you can 
meet your parents, I will take jmu to them, Bemember 
ihal is vhal you must do.’ 

‘ JIako her give up tliat stupidness of hers, about being 
made a ladj’ of. Sir Harrington,’ said the mveterate Polly. 

Susan hero fell a-weepmg. 

' I would go, sir,’ she said. ‘ I ’m sure I would obey 
3 ’ou . but I can’t. I can’t go back to the mn. They ’re 
hegiimmg to talk about me, because — because I can’t — 
can't pay them, and I ’m ashamed.’ 

Evan looked at Harry. 

‘ I forgot,' the latter mumbled, but his face was onmson 
Ho put his hands in his pockets. ‘ Do you happen to 
have a note or so ^ ’ he asked. 

Evan took him aside and gave him what he had , and 
this amount, without inspection or reserve, Harry offered 
to Susan. She dashed his hand impetuously from her 
sight. 

‘ There, give it to me,’ said Polly. ‘ Oh, Mr. Harry J 
what a young man you are I ’ 

Whether from the rebuff, or the reproach, or old feelings 
reviving, Harry was moved to go forward, and lay his 
hand on Susan’s shoulder and mutter something m her 
ear that softened her. 

PoEy thrust the notes into her bosom, and with a toss 
of her nose, as who should say, ‘ Here ’s nonsense they ’re 
at again,' tapped Susan on the other shoulder, and said 
imperiously : ‘ Come, Miss > ’ 

Hurrying out a dozen sentences in one, Hany ended by' 
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suddenly kissmg Susan’s cheek, and then PoUy bore her 
away , and Harry, with great solonmity, said to Evan 

‘ Ton my honour, I think I ought to i I declare I 
thmk I love that girl What ’s one’s family ’ Why 
shouldn’t you button to the one that ]ust suits you * 
That gnl, when she ’s dressed, and in good trim, by Jove I 
nobody ’d know her from a bom lady. And as for 
grammar, I 'd soon teach her that ’ 

Harry began to whistle a sign m him that he was 
thinking his hardest. 

‘ I coMess to being considerably impressed by the maid 
Wheedle,’ said Eaikes 

‘ Would you throw yourself away on her ® ' Evan m- 
quired 

Apparently forgettmg how he stood, Mr Raikes re- 
phed 

‘ You ask, perhaps, a httle too much of me One owes 
consideration to one's position In the world’s eyes a 
matrimomal shp outweighs a peccadillo No To much 
the maid might wheedle me, but to Hymen' She's 
decidedly fresh and pert — ^the most dehcious httle fat 
bps and cooky nose , but cease we to dwell on her, or of 
us two, lo I one will be undone ’ 

Harry burst mto a laugh , ‘ Is this the T P. for Fallow- 
fieldi’ 

‘ M P. I think you mean,’ quoth Raikes, serenely , but 
a ounous glance bemg directed on him, and pursumg him 
pertmaoiously, it was as if the pediment of the lofty 
monument he topped were snutten with violence He 
stammered an excuse, and retreated somewhat as it is 
the fashion to do from the presence of royalty, followed 
by Harry’s roar of laughter, m which Evan cruelly jomed 

‘ Gracious powers ' ’ exclaimed the victim of ambition, 
‘ I 'm laughed at by the son of a tailor ' ' and he edged 
once more mto the shade of trees. 
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It wns n btiange sight for Ilariy’s relatives to see him 
urjn-iii-nim willi the man ho should have been kicking, 
challenging, denouncing, or whatever the code prescribes 
to sec liim talking to tliis young man earnestly, dinging 
to him aficctionatol}', and when he separated from him, 
hcaitily WTinging his hand. Well might they think that 
tiicic Mas something extraordinary m these Harringtons 
Convicted of Tailordom, these Harrmgtons appeared to 
shine n itli double lustre. How was it * They were at 
a loss to say They certainly could say that the Countess 
uas cgregiously affected and vulgar ; but who could be 
altogether complacent and sinceie that had to fight so 
liaid a fight * In this straggle with society I see one of 
the instances where success is entirely to be honoured and 
remains a proof of merit For however boldly antagon- 
ism may storm the ranks of society, it will certainly be 
lepelled, whoieas affimty cannot be resisted, and they 
who, agamst obstacles of birth, claim and keep their 
position among the educated and refined, have that 
affinity. It is, on the whole, rare, so that society is not 
often invaded. I think it wdl have to front Jack Cade 
again before another Old Mel and his progeny shall appear 
You lefuse to behove in Old Mel * You know not nature’s 
cunning. 

Mrs. Shorne, Mrs. Melville, Miss Carrmgton, and many 
of the guests who observed Evan movmg from place to 
place, after the exposure, as they called it, were amazed at 
his audacity. There seemed such a quietly superb air 
about tiiiu He would not look out of his element ; and 
this, knoivmg what they knew, was his offence. He de- 
served some commendation for stiU holding up his head, 
but it was love and Rose who kept the fires of his heart 
ahve. 

The sun had sunk The figures on the summit of Par- 
nassus were seen bobbing in happy placidity against the 
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twihglit Bky. Tlie sun had sunk, and many of Mr. 
Eaikes’ best thmgs we unspoken Wandermg about 
m his gloom, he heard a femimne voice 
‘ Yes, I will trust you ’ 

‘ You wiU not repent it,’ was answered 
Eeoogmzmg the Duke, Mr Eaikes cleared his throat 
' A-hem, j'our Grace < This is how the days should 
pass I thmk we should diumally station a good London 
band on high, and play his Majesty to bed — the sun My 
opmion IS, it would improve the crops I ’m not, as yet, 
a landed propnetor ' 

The Duke stepped aside with him, and Eaikes addressed 
no one for the nest twenty mmutes When he nest 
came forth Parnassus was half deserted It was known 
that old Mrs Bonner had been taken with a dangerous 
attack, and under this third blow the pic-mc succumbed 
Simultaneously with the messenger that bi ought the news 
to Lady Jocelyn, one approached Evan, and informed 
him that the Countess de Saldar urgently entreated him 
to come to the house without delay He also wTshed to 
speak a few words to her, and stepped forward briskly. 
He had no prophetic mtimations of the change this mter> 
view would bring upon him. 


CHAPTER XXXIH 

THE HEBO TAKES BIS BAKE IN THE OBOEESTBA 

The Countess was not m her dressmg-room when Evan 
presented himself. She was m attendance on Mrs, 
Bonner, Conning said , and the pnmness of Conmng was 
a thing to have been noticed by any one save a dreamy 
youth m love. Conning remamed m the room, keepmg 
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distinctly aloof Her duties absorbed her, but a presid- 
ing thought mechanically jerked back her head from 
time to time . being the mute form of, ‘ Well, I never 1 ’ 
in Conning’s rank of life and mtelleotual capacity. 
Evan remamed quite still m a chair, and Conning was 
certainly a number of paces beyond suspicion, when the 
Countess appeared, and hurhng at the maid one of those 
feminine looks which contam huge quartos of meaning, 
vented the cold query 

‘ Pray, why did you not come to me, as you were com- 
manded 2 ’ 

‘ I was not aware, my lady,’ Conning drew up to reply, 
and performed with her eyes a lofty rejection of the 
volume oast at her, and a threat of several for offensive 
operations, if need were. 

The Countess spoke nearer to what she was implying : 

‘ You know I object to this it is not the first time.’ 

‘ Would your ladyship please to say what your ladyship 
means ® ’ 

In return for this insolent challenge to throw off the 
mask, the Countess felt justified m p unishing her by bemg 
exphoit. ‘ Your irregularities are not of yesterday,’ she 
said, kindly nmking use of a word of double signification 
still 

‘ TTianlr you, my lady ’ Conning accepted the word in 
its blackest meaning. ‘ I am obliged to you. If your 
ladyship is to be beheved, my character is not worth 
much But I can make dmtanctions, my lady.’ 

Somethmg very like an altercation was oontmued m a 
sharp, brief undertone , and then Evan, wakmg up to the 
affairs of the hour, heard Conning say : ^ 

‘ I shall not ask your ladyship to give me a chaiacfer. 

The Countess answeni^ with pathos. 'It would, 
mdeed, be to give you one.’ 

He was astonished that the Countess should burst mto 
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toara when Conning Imd deparlcd, and jet moro to llmt 
bis effoit to coiibole her should bung ii boll of w wth Uiion 
bimsolf. 

‘ Now, Evan, now ■see ulmt jou doiv for ni—do. 
and rojoico at it Tlic very racnml‘< iiwill ni You heard 
Aihat that crcntnio said ’ Sho ran make fluhnclirini. 
Oh' I could beat hci. Tlioj know il all tlio i-criantd 
knoii it . I can see it in (lien faces I feel it nlieii I pa^s 
them The insolent ii retches (real us ns imjiosiors , 
and this Conning— to defy me I Oli ' it coim i of my 
devotion to j’ou I am properlj cimstiyed 1 pas-cd 
Rose’s maid on the stairs, and her roxerence naa barelj 
perceptible ’ 

Evan muimurcd that ho nas very sorry, adding, 
foolishly . ‘ Do you rcallj care, Louisa, for vliat serxanU; 
think and say * ’ 

The Countess sighed deeply . ‘Oh I joii are too thick- 
skinned 1 Y’our inothoi from top to toe! It is too 
dreadful 1 TOat have I done to dcborvc it ? Oh, Exmn, 
Evan I ' 

Her head dropped m her lap There Mas something 
ludicrous to Evan in tins caccss of grief on account of such 
a busmess , but ho was tender-hearted and w i ought upon 
to declare that, whethei or not ho was to blame for liis 
mother’s intrusion that aftoinoon, lie uns ready to do 
what ho could to make up to the Countess for her suffer- 
ings • whereat the Countess sighed again asked him 
uhat he possibly could do, and donbted his willingness 
to aocedo to the moat tnflmg request 

‘ No , I do in venty beheve that u ore 1 to desire j'ou to 
do aught for your oum good alone, you would demur, Van ’ 

He assured her that she was mistaken. 

‘ We shall see,’ she said. 

‘And if once or twice, I have lun counter to you, 
Louisa—’ 
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‘ Abominable language • ’ cried tbe Countess, stopping 
ber ears like a oluld. ‘ Do not excruciate me so. You 
laugh I My goodness I what will you come to 1 ' 

Evan checked hia smile, and, taking her hand, said • 
‘ I must tell you, that, on the whole, I see nothmg to 
regret in what has happened to-day You may notice a 
change m the manners of the servants and some of the 
country squiresses, but I find none m the bearmg of the 
real ladies, the true gentlemen, to me ’ 

‘ Because the change is too fine for you to perceive it,' 
interposed the Countess 

‘ Rose, then, and her mother, and her father 1 ' Evan 
oned impetuously. 

‘ As for Lady Jocelyn i ’ the Countess shrugged 
‘ And Sir Eranks 1 ' her head shook : ‘ and Rose, Rose 
IS simply self-willed , a “ she will ” or “ she won’t ” sort 
of little person. No onterion! Henceforth the world 
is against us. We have to struggle with it it does not 
rank us of it • ’ 

‘ Your feeling on the point is so exaggerated, my dear 
Louisa,’ said Evan, ‘ one can’t bring reason to your ears 
The tattle we shall hear we shall outhve. I care extremely 
for the good opmion of men, but I prefer my own , and I 
do not lose it because my father was m trade ’ 

‘ And your own name, Evan Harnngton, is on a shop,’ 
the Countess struck in, and watched him severely from 
under her brow, glad to mark that he could still blush 
‘ Oh, heaven > ’ she wailed to mcrease the effect, ‘ on 
a shop 1 a brother of mine 1 ’ 

‘Yes, Louisa. It may not last ... I did it — is it 
not better that a son should blush, than cast dishonour 
on his father’s memory * ’ 

‘ Ridiculous boy-notion I ’ 

‘ Rose has pardoned it, Louisa — cannot you * I find 
that the naturally vulgar and narrow-headed people, and 
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cowards who never forego mean ad^^ntng^ 1 , are tho o 
only vho nonld condemn me and my eondtirt in that,' 

‘ And you havo joy in your, free I ion of the 'world left 
to you 1 ’ exclaimed his female-elder. 

Changeing lior manner to a winning soft nest, slm said : 

' Let mo also belong to tho veiy small jinrty i You have 
been really romantic, and most generous and noble; 
only tho shop smells I But, no\'cr miml, pi omisc me j ou 
will not enter it ’ 

‘ I hope not,' said Evan. 

‘ You do hopo that yon will not olTicmfc ’ Ob, Evnn 1 
the eternal contemplation of gentlemen's legs ! think of 
that! Tliink of yourself sculptured in that nttitiido' * 
Innumerable little pneklcs and stmgs «hot over Evnn'a 
skm. 

' There— there, Louisa I ' he said, impatiently ; ' spare 
your ndioulo. Wo go to London to-morrou, and when 
there I expect to hear that I lm^c an appointment, and 
that this engagement is over ' lie rose and walked up 
and down tho room. 

‘ I shall not he prepared to go to-morrow remarked 
the Countess, drawing her figure up stiffly. 

‘ Oh ' well, if you can stay, Andrew will take cliargo of 
you, I dare say.’ 

‘ No, my dear, Andrew will nob— a nonentity cannot — 
you must ’ 

‘ Impossible, Louisa,’ said Evan, as one who imagines 
he is uttering a thmg of little conseiiuenco ‘ I promised 
Rose’ 

‘Yon promised Bose that you would abdicate and 
retire i Sweet, lovmg prl 1 ’ 

Evan made no answer. 

‘ You will stay with me, Evan ’ 

‘ I really can’t,’ he said in Ins previous careless tone 

* Come and sit down,’ cried the Countess, impenously. 
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' Tlio first trifle is refused. It does not astonish me. I 
■null honour you now by taUdng senously to you. I have 
treated yon hitherto as a child. Or, no—’ she stopped 
her mouth ; * it is enough if I tell you, dear, that poor ' 
Hits Bonner is dying, and that she desires my attendance 
on her to refresh her spuit with readings on the Prophecies, 
and Scriptural converse. No other soul m the house can 
so soothe her.’ 

‘ Then, stay,’ said Evan. 

‘ Unprotected m the midst of enemies I Truly ! ' 

‘I think, Louisa, if you can call Lady Jocelyn an 
enemy, you must read the Scriptures by a false light.’ 

' The woman is an utter heathen i ’ interjected the 
Countess. ' An mfidcl can be no fnond. She is there- 
fore the reverse. Her opinions embitter her mother’s 
last days. But now you will consent to remaan with 
mo, dear Van 1 ’ 

An implacable negative responded to the urgent appeal 
of her eyes. 

‘ By the way,’ ho said, for a diversion, ‘ did you know 
of a girl stoppmg at an mn in FaUo'wfield * ’ 

‘ Know a barmaid ’ ’ the Countess’s eyes and mouth 
were 'wide at the question. 

‘ Did you send Raikes for her to-day ® ' 

‘Did Mr Raikes — ah, Evan i that creature reminds me, 
you have no sense of contrast. For a Brazilian ape — ^he 
resembles, if he is not truly one — ^what contrast is he to 
an English gentleman I His proximity and acquaintance 
— nob as he may be — disfigure you. Study contrast ! ’ 

Evan had to remmd her that she had not answered 
him • whereat she exclaimed . ‘ One would really thmk 
you had never been abroad. Have you not evaded me, 
rather ’ ’ 

The Countess commenced fanning her languid brows, 
and then pursued : ' Now, my dear brother, I may 
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conclude tliat you •mil acquiesce m my moderate -n-ishes 
You remam My venerable friend cannot last three 
days She is on the brmh of a better ■n-orld ! I will 
confide to you that it is of the utmost importance wo 
should be heie, on the spot, until the sad termination ' 
That IS what I summoned you for You are now at 
hberty Ta-ta, as soon as you please ' 

She had baffled his httlc oross-esammation with regard 
to Eaikes, but on the other point he was firm She 
would listen to nothmg she affected that her mandate 
had gone forth, and must be obeyed , tapped with her 
foot, fanned dehberately, and was a consummate queen, 
till he turned the handle of the door, when her complexion 
deadened, she started up, trembhng, and trippmg towards 
him, caught lum by the arm, and said . ‘ Stop • After 
all that I have saonfieed for you • As well try to raise 
the dead as a Dawley from the dust he grovels m ! Why 
did I consent to visit this place ^ It was for you I 
came, I heard that you had disgraced yourself in diranlcen- 
ness at PaUowfield, and I toded to eohpse that, and I 
did. Young Jocelyn thought you were what you are 
I could spit the word at you ' and I dazzled him to give 
you tune to 'wm this minx, who ■wdl spm you bice a top 
if you get her That Mr Forth knew it as weE, and 
that vEe young Laxley They are gone I Why are they 
gone ^ Because they th'warted me — ^they crossed your 
mterests— 1 said they should go George Uploft is 
gomg to-day The house is left to us ; and I beheve 
firmly that Mrs Bonner’s wdl contains a memento of 
the effect of our frequent rehgious conversations So 
you would leave now ® I suspect nobody, but we are 
aU human, and Wills would not have been tampered 
with for the first tune Besides,’ and the Countess’s 
imagmation warmed tdl she addressed her brother as a 
confederate, ‘ we shaU then see to whom Beokley Court 
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B itcquendicti Bi(iici «ny tl mny bo yours. Yours 1 
ni\(} you puffer their plots (o diivo you forth. Do you 
not poreoivc that ^lamn was brought hero to-day on 
purpo'-e to ‘•immo im and cast ns out ^ AVo nro surrounded 
by coii'pir.teicf, but if our faith is pure who can hurt 
us ’ If I luid not that consointiou— uonld that you had 
it, too !•— uouiti it bo cndmablo to mo to see those 
ineiiinB ■wliispeting and showing their forced respect* 
.\s It i*-, I am foitificd to forgive thorn. I bieatho another 
ntmo'‘])horc. Oil, Evan • you did not attend to Mr. 
Parsley's beautiful last sermon. The Church should 
ha\o been jour voontion ' 

Kroni vehemence the Countess had subsided to a 
nioiirnful gentleness. She had been too excited to notice 
any changes in her brother's face during her speech, 
and uhon he turned from the door, and still eyeing her 
fi.\cdly, led her (o a chair, she fancied from Ins silence 
that she had subdued and convinced him. A delioious 
ponso of her pouci, succeeded by a weary reflection that 
pile had constantly to employ it, occupied her mmd, and 
w hen presently she looked up from the shade of her hand, 
it uas to agitato lier head pitifully at her brother. 

‘ All this you have done for mo, Louisa,’ he said. 

‘ Yes, Evan,— all ! ’ she fell into his tone. 

‘ And yon are the cause of Laxley’s going * Did you 
know anything of tliat anonymous loiter * ' 

JIc was squeezing her hand — ^witb grateful affection, 
ns she was deluded to imagme. 

‘Perhaps, dear,— a little,’ her conceit prompted her 

to admit. 

' Did you write it * ’ 

He gazed intently into her eyes, and as the question 
shot like a javchn, she tried meffectually to disengage her 
fingers , her delusion waned , she took fnght, but it 
was too late ; he had strack the truth out of her before 
2e 
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slio could speak. Her spirit wrillied like a snake in his 
hold. Innumerable things she was ready to snj, nnd 
strove to , the vords would not form on her lips 

‘ I will bo ansuored, Louisa.’ 

The stem manner ho had assumed gave her no hope of 
eluding him. With an inuard gaap, and ii sensation of 
nakedness altogether non to her, dismal, and alarming, 
she felt that she could not ho. Like a creature fonaken 
of her staunchest fnond, she could have flung herself 
to the floor. The nc.\t instant her natural courage 
restored her. She jumped up nnd stood at baj . 

‘Yes. I did’ 

And now ho was ueak, and she was strong, nnd used 
her strength. 

* I wrote it to save you. Yes. Call on your Creator, 
and be my judge, if you dare Nci or, no\ cr u ill you meet 
a soul more utterly devoted to you, Evan, lliis Sir. 
Forth, this Laxloy, I said, shonld go, boenuso they were 
resolved to rum y’ou, and make you ba.se. They are 
gone The responsibility I take on myself. Nightly — 
durmg the remamdor of my days — is ill pray for pardon ' 

He raised his head to ask sombrely : ‘ Is your hand- 
svnting like Laxloy’s ’ ’ 

‘ It seems so,’ she ansssored, ssnth a pitiful sneer for 
one who could arrest her exaltation to inquire about 
minutiio ‘ Right or wrong, it is done, and if you choose 
to be my judge, think whether your ossn consoience is 
clear Why did you como hero * Why did you stay * 
You have your free will, — do you deny' that ? Oh, I 
sviU take the entire blame, but you must not be a 
hypoonte. Van. You knosv you were aicarc. Wo had 
no confldences I was obhgcd to treat you hko a child , 
but for you to pretend to suppose that roses grow m your 
path — oh, that is paltry < You are a hy'pocrite or an 
imbecile, if that is your course,’ 
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Was he not something of the former * The luxurious 
mist in which he had been hving, dispersed before his 
sister’s bitter words, and, as she designed he should, he 
felt himself her aceomplioe. But, again, reason struggled 
to enlighten him ; for surely he would never have done 
a thing so disproportionate to the end to be gained i 
It was the unconnected action of his brain that thus 
advised him. No thoroughly-fashioned, clear-spirited 
man conceives wickedness impossible to bun • but 
wickedness so largely mixed with folly, the best of us 
may reject as not among our temptations Evan, since 
his love had dawned, had begun to talk with his own 
nature, and though he knew not yet how much it would 
stretch or contract, he knew that he was weak and 
could not perform moral wonders without severe struggles. 
The cynic may add, if he likes— or without potent liquors. 

Could he be his sister’s judge ? It is dangerous for 
young men to be too good. They are so sweeping in 
their condemnations, so sublime m their conceptions of 
excellence, and the most finished Puritan cannot out-do 
their demands upon frail humanity. Evan’s momentaiy 
self-examination saved him from this, and he told the 
Countess, with a sort of cold compassion, that he himself 
dared not blame her. 

His tone was distmctly wantmg m admiration of her, 
but she was somewhat over-wrought, and leaned her 
shoulder against him, and became nnmediately his 
affectionate, only too-zealous, sister , dearly to be loved, 
to be forgiven, to be prized and on condition of msertmg 
a special petition for pardon m her orisons, to hve with a 
calm conscience, and to be allowed to have h:r own way 
with him during the rest of her days 

It was a happy umon — a picture that the Countess was 

lured to admire m the glass. 

Sad that so small a murmur should destroy it for ever ! 
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‘ What * ' cried the Countess, bursting from his arm, 

'Go^‘ she emphasized with the hardness of deter- 
mmed unbehof, as if plucking the words, one by one, 
out of her reluctant ears. ‘6o to Lady Jocelyn, and 
tell her I loiofe the fetter * ' 

‘You can do no less, I fear,’ said Evan, oyemg the 
floor and breathing a deep breath 

‘ Then I did hear you correctly ^ Oh, you must be 
mad — idiotic • There, pray go away, Evan Come m 
the mormng You are too much for my nerves ’ 

Evan rose, puttmg out his hand ns if to take hers and 
plead with her She rejected the first motion, and 
repeated hoi desire for him to leave her , saymg, cheer- 
fully 

‘ Good mght, dear , I dare say we shan’t meet tiU the 
mormng ' 

‘You can’t let this mjustice contmue a smgle mght, 
Louisa ^ ’ said he 

She was deep m the busmess of arrangeiug a portion of 
her attire 

‘ Go — go , please,’ she responded 

Lmgermg, he said ‘ If I go, it -mil be straight to Lady 
Jocelyn ’ 

She stamped angrily 

‘OnlygoV and thenshe found hungone,and shestooped 
lower to the glass, to mark if the recent agitation were 
observable under her eyes. There, looking at herself, 
her heart dropped heavily m her bosom She ran to 
the door and burned sinftly after Evan, puUmg him bock 
speechlessly 

‘ Where are j'ou gomg, Evan * ’ 

‘ To Lady Jocelyn ' 

The unhappy vietun of her devotion stood panting. 

‘ If you go, I — I take poison 1 ’ 

It uas for him now to be struck ,' but ho was suflenng 
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too stiong an anguisli to be susceptible to mock tragedy. 
The Countess paused to study him . She began to fear 
her brother ‘ I will I ’ she reiterated wildly, without 
moving him at all. And the quiet inflexibility of his 
face forbade the ultimate hope which hes in giving men 
a dose of hj'slencs when they are obstinate. She tried 
by taunts and angry vituperations to make hnn look 
fierce, if but an mstant, to precipitate her into an 
exhibition she was so well prepared for. 

' Evan 1 what I after all my love, my confidence in 
you — I need not have told you— to expose ns I Brother * 
would you * Oh I ’ 

* I will not let this last another hour,’ said Evan, firmly, 
at the same time seeking to caress her. She spumed his 
fruitless affection, feelmg, nevertheless, how cruel was 
her fate ; for, with any other save a brother, she had 
aits at her disposal to melt the manhest resolutions 
The glass showed her that her face was pathetically pale , 
the tones of her voice were noh and harrowing. What 
did they avail with a brother * 

‘ Promise me,' she cried eagerly, ‘ protmse me to stop 
here — on this spot — till I return ’ 

The promise was extracted. The Countess went to 
fetch Carohne. 

Evan did not count the minutes One thought was 
mounting m his bram — ^the scorn of Bose. He felt that 
he had lost her. Lost her when he had just won her I 
He felt it, without realizing it The first blows of an 
immense grief are duU, and strike the heart through wool, 
as it were. The belief of the young m then sorrow has 
to be flogged into them, on the good old educational 
prmciple. Could he do less than this he was about to 
do ® Rose had wedded her noble nature to him, and it 
was as much her spirit as his own that urged him thus to 
forfeit her, to be worthy of her by assuming unworthiness. 
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There he sat neither conning over liii {Ictcrmination 
nor the cause for it, revolving Rose’s iiords about 
Losley, and nothing else The u ords u ere so su cct anti 
60 hitter , everj' now and then the heavy smiling on hn 
heart set it quivering and leaping, ns the whip starts a 
]aded horse 

Meantime the Countess was participating in a witty 
conversation in the drawing-room with Sir John iind the 
Duke, Miss Current, and others , and it w ns not till 
after she had displaj’cd many graces, and, ns one or two 
ladies presumed to consider, marKcd ctlrontciy, that she 
rose and drew Caroline away with her Reluming to 
her dressing-room, she found that E\an had faithfully 
kept his engagement, he was on the evnet spot where 
she had left lum 

Carolme came to him swiftly, and put lior linnd to his 
forehead that she might the bettor peruse his features, 
saying, in her mellow caressing voice ' VTiat is this, 
dear Van, that j-ou will do * IVliy do jou look so 
wretched ^ ’ 

‘ Has not Louisa told you ’ ’ 

‘She has told mo something, dear, but I don't know 
what it 18 That you arc gomg to ospose us ’ What 
further exposure do wo need * I’m sure. Van, my 
pnde— what I had— is gone I have none loft I ' 

Evan kissed her brows wnimly. An explanation, full 
of the Countess's passionate outcries of justification, 
necessity, and innocence in higher than fleshly eyes, was 
given, and then the three were silent 
‘ But, Van,’ Caroline commenced, depreoatingly, * my 
darhng i of what use— now I Whether right or wrong, 
why should you, why should you, when the thing is done, 
dear ? — thmk ! ’ 

‘And you, too, would let another suffer under an 
unjust accusation ^ ' said Evan. 
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‘ But, dearest, it is surely your duty to think of your 
family first. Have we not been afSioted enough * Why 
should you lay us under this fresh burden * ' 

‘ Because it ’s better to bear all now than a life of 
remorse,' answered Evan. 

‘But this Mr Laxley — I cannot pity him; he has 
behaved so insolently to you throughout I Let 
suffer.’ 

‘ Lady Jocelyn,’ said Evan, ‘ has been unintentionally 
unjust to him, and after her kinfcess— apart from the 
right or wrong — will not — can't allow her to continue 
so.' 

‘ After her kindness 1 ’ echoed the Countess, who had 
been fuming at Carohne’s weak expostulations ‘ Kind- 
ness ! Have I not done ten tunes for these Jocelyns 
what they have done for us * 0 mio Deus l why, I 
have bestowed on them the membership for Eallowfield • 

I have saved her from being a convicted bar this very 
day. Worse l for what would have been talked of the 
morals of the house, supposing the scandal. Oh i 
indeed I was tempted to bring that homd mad Captam 
into the house face to face with his flighty doll of a wife, 
as I, perhaps, should have done, acting by the dictates 
of my conscience. I lied for Lady Jocelyn, and handed 
the man to a lawyer, who withdrew him. And this they 
owe to me 1 Kindness ® They have given us bed and 
board, as the people say. I have repaid them for that.’ 

‘ Pray be silent, Louisa,' said Evan, getting up hastily, 
for the sick sensation Rose had experienced came over 
him. His sister’s plots, her untruth, her coarseness, 
nlnng to Hm and seemed part of his blood. He now 
bad a personal desire to cut himself loose from the 
wretched entanglement revealed to him, whatever it cost 

‘Are you reaUy, truly going? Caroline exclaimed, 
for he was near the door. 
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‘ At a quarter to twelve at niglit 1 ’ sneered the 
Countess, still imaguung that he, like herself, must be 
partly acting. 

‘ But, Van, is it — dearest, think ! is it manly for a 
brother to go and tell of his sister * And how would it 
look ? * 

Evan smiled ‘ Is it that that makes you unhappy ^ 
Louisa’s name will not be mentioned — ^be sure of that ’ 

Oarolme was stoopmg fonvard to him Her figuie 
straightened ‘ Good Heaven, Evan • you aie not gomg 
to take it on yourself ’ Rose ' — she will hate you ' 

' God help me I ' he oned mtemally 

* Oh, Evan, darhng ' consider, reflect • ' She fell on her 
knees, oatohmg his hand ‘ It is \i orse for us that you 
should suffer, dearest I Think of the dreadful meanness 
and baseness of what you will have to acknowledge.' 

‘ Yes I ’ sighed the youth, and his eyes, m his extreme 
pain, turned to the Countess reproachfully. 

* Think, dear,’ Carolme homed on, ‘ he gains nothing 
for whom you do this — you lose all It is not your deed 
You will have to speak an untruth. Your ideas aie 
wrong — wrong, I know they are You wfll have to he 
But if you are silent, the httle, httle blame that may 
attach to us will pass away, and we shall be happy m 
seeing our brother happy,’ 

‘ You are talkmg to Evan as if he had rehgion,’ said the 
Countess, with steady sedateness And at that moment, 
from the sublimity of his pagan virtue, the young man 
groaned for some pure certam hght to gmde him the 
question whether he was about to do right made him 
weak. He took Carohne’s head between his two hands, 
and kissed her mouth The act brought Rose to his 
senses insufferably, and she— his Goddess of truth and 
his sole guidmg h^t — spurred him afresh 

‘ My family’s dishonour is mine, Carolme. Say nothmg 
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jnoiv— don’t tliink of mo. I go to Lady Jocelyn to- 
night. To-morrow wo leave, and there's the end. 
Ijouis.!, if yon have any new schemes for my welfare, 
T hcg yon (o Jcnonnco them.’ 

'Gratitude I never expected from a Dawleyl’ the 
Connie'S retorted 

‘ Oil, Ijouisn I he is going • ’ cried Carolme , ‘ kneel to 
him with me : slop him : Rose loves him, and he is 
going to make her hate him.’ 

‘ You can't tallc loason to one who ’s mad,’ said the 
Countess, more like the Dawley she sprang from than it 
wonld have pleased her to know. 

'My darling! My own Evan I it will kill me,’ Carolme 
exclaimed, and passionately imploiing him, she looked 
so hopelessly bcantifnl, that Evan was agitated, and 
caressed her, w hilc he said, softly ‘ Where our honour 
IS not involved I would submit to your smallest wish.’ 

'It involves my life— my destmyl’ murmured 
Caroline 

Could ho have Imown the double meaning in her 
words, and what a saving this sacrifice of his was to 
accomplish, ho would not have turned to do it feehng 
abandoned of heaven and earth. 

The Countess stood rigidly as he went forth. Carohne 
was on her knees, sobbmg. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

A VAGAH SAOBIBTOII 

These steps from the Countess’s chamber door, the knot 
of Evan’s resolution began to slacken. The dear light 
of his simple duty grew cloudy and complex. His pride 
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■would not let him llnnl that ho wn'i •-lirmldng, hut fried 
out in him, 'Will jou bo believed*' nnd uhi'tpcad 
that few would believe hm guiltj of aueli nn net Vet, 
while Bomething said that full surely Lady .Toeclyn would 
not, a vaguo dread that Roie iniglil, threw him b.irk on 
the luxury of her love and faith m hiiii Tie fomit! luiu- 
self hoping that his staicincnl would be laughed at. 
Then why innUc it ? 

No • that was too blind a hope, Jfatiy would take 
him at Ills word, all— all save Lady .loetl^nl Rose 
the first 1 Because ho stood so high w ilh lier now he 
feared the fall Ah, da? /ling piiinaele I our darlings 
shoot us up on a wondrous juggler’s pole, and we talk 
familiarly to the stars, and are so much above c\ ety body, 
and try' to vialk like creatures with two legs, forgetting 
that woliavo but a pin's point to sintitl on up there. 
Probably the absence of natural motion inspires the 
prophecy that wo must ultimately come down : our 
unused legs wax morbidly restless Evan thought it 
good that Rose should lift her licad to look at him ; 
ne'vortholoss, he know that Bose would turn from him 
the moment lie descended fiom liis superior station 
Nature is wise in her young children, though they wot 
not of it, and are always trjnng to rush away from her 
They escape their wits sooner than their instinols 

But was not Rose mvolved in him, and part of him * 
Had he not sw om novel to renounce her ? What was 
this but a betrayal ? 

Go on, young man fight your fight The little imps 
pluck at you the big giant assails j'ou : the seductions 
of the soft-mouthed siion are not w antmg. Slacken the 
knot an instant, and they will all have play. And the 
worst IS, that yon may be wrong, and they may be right 1 
Por IS it, can it be proper for you to stain tho silveiy 
whiteness of your skm by plunging headlong mto yonder 
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pitoh-batL. * Consider the defilement 1 Contemplate 
your hideous aspect on issuing from that black baptasm 1 

As to the honour of your family, Mr. Evan Harrington, 
pray, of what sort of metal consists the honour of a 
tailor’s family * 

One httle impertment imp ventured upon that question 
on his own account. The clever beast was tom back and 
strangled instantaneously by his experienced elders, but 
not before Evan’s pnde had answered him. Exalted 
by Love, he could dread to abase himself and strip off 
his ghttenng garments , lowered by the world, he fell 
back upon his innate worth. 

Yes, he was called on to prove it , he was on his way 
to prove it. Surrendering his dearest and his best, 
casting aside his dreams, his desues, his aspirations, for 
this stem duty, he at least would know that he made 
himself doubly worthy of her who abandoned him, and 
the world would scorn him by reason of his absolute 
merit. Coming to this point, the knot of his resolve 
tightened again ; he hugged it with the funous zeal of 
a martyr. 

Rehgion, the lack of which in him the Countess 
deplored, would have guided him and silenced the 
mtemal strife But do not despise a virtue purely 
Pagan. The young who can act readily up to the 
Christian hght are happier, doubtless . but they are led, 
they are passive I think they do not make such capital 
Christians subsequently. They are never m such danger, 
we know , but some m the flock are more than sheep 
The heathen ideal it is not so very easy to attain, and 
those who mount from it to toe Chiistian have, m my 
humble thought, a firmer footing. 

So Evan fought his hard fight from the top of toe stairs 
to the bottom. A Pagan, which means out poor un- 
supported flesh, is never certain of his victory, how 
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you will SCO him kneeling to his Gods, imtl nnon rlnihbing 
thorn , or he makes them fight for him, and h toiiipliiecnt 
at the issue Evan had ceased lo pick his knot witli 
one hand and pull it uitli the othfi . bill not finding 
Lady Jocel}!! hclon, and hearing lhal s)ie had retired 
for the night, ho mounted the stair', nml the strife 
reoommeneed from the bottom to I lie to|), StriiiGo to 
say, ho uns almost unaware of anj stnigcle going on 
'nithin him The suggestion of the foolish little iinp 
alono uas loud in the heart of his conseion“ne'S ; the 
rest hung more in his ncr\cs limn in his hrain lie 
thought ‘ Well, I mil speak it out to her m the mom- 
mg ’ , and thought so sincerely, w lulc an ommons sigh of 
rehef at the reprieve roao from Ins o\or-hurdened liosom. 

Hardly had the ucaiy deep breath taken fliglit, when 
the figure of Lady Jocelyn «as seen advniicmg along flic 
comdor, mth a lamp m her hand She trod henvil.t, 
in a kind of march, ns her habit was , her largo fully- 
open grey oyes lookmg straight ahead She would hn\‘e 
passed him, and ho n ould have let her pass, but seeing 
the unusual pallor on her face, his loio for this lady 
moved him to stop fom ard and evpress a hope that she 
had no present cause for aoirow. 

Hearmg her mothei’s name, Lady Jooeljni was about 
to return a conventional mum or. Recognizing Evan, 
she said ; 

‘ Ah ! Mr Hainngton • Yes, I fear it 's as bad ns it 
can be She can eoarooly outlive the night ’ 

Again he stood alone his chance was gone. How 
could he speak to her m her allliotion ’ Her calm sedate 
visage had the beauty of its youth, when hgbted by the 
ammation that attends mectmgs or farewells In her 
bow to Evan, he beheld a lovely kmdness more unique, 
if leas precious, than anything he had ever seen on the 
face of Rose. Half exultingly, he reflected that no 
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opportunity would be allowed hiiri now to teach that 
noble head and traest of human hearts to turn from 
hnn : the clear-eyed morrow would come the days of 
the future would be bright as other days I 

Wrapped m the comfort of his cowardice, he started 
to see Lady Jocelyn advancing to ham again. 

Mr Harrington,’ she said, * Bose teUs me you leave 
us early in the morning. I may as well shake your hand 
now. We part very good friends I shall always be 
glad to hear of you ’ 

Evan pressed her hand, and bowed. ‘ I thank you, 
madam,’ was all he could answer 

‘ It will be better if you don’t wnte to Rose ’ 

Her tone was rather that of a request than an mjunction. 

‘ I have no nght to do so, my lady.’ 

‘ She considers that you have I wish her to have a 
fair trial ’ 

His voice quavered The philosophic lady thought 
it time to leave him. 

' So good-bye. I can trust you without extractmg a 
promise. If you ever have need of a friend, you know 
you are at liberty to wnte to me.’ 

‘ You are tired, my lady ^ ’ He put this question 
more to dally ivith what he ought to be saying. 

‘Tolerably Your sister, the Countess, relieves me 
in the mghk I fancy my mother finds her the better 
nurse of the two ’ 

Lady Jocelyn's face lighted in its gracious pleasant 
way, as she just molined her head . but the mention of 
the Countess and her attendance on Mrs Bonner had 
nerved Evan the contrast of her hypocrisy and vile 
scheming with this most open, noble nature, acted like 
a new force withm him. He begged Lady Jocelyn’s 
permission to speak with her in private. Marking his 
fervid appearance, she looked at him seriously. 
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‘ Is it really important * ’ 

' I oaimot rest, madam, tiB it is spoken ' 

‘ I mean, it doesn’t pertam to the dehnum * We may 
deep upon that ’ 

He divmed her sufficiently to answer ‘ It concerns a 
piece of mjustice done by you, madam, and which I can 
help you to set nght ’ 

Lady Jocelyn stared somewhat ‘ Follow me mto my 
dressmg-room,’ she said, and led the way 

Escape was no longer possible. He was on the march 
to execution, and mto the darkness of his bram danced 
John Baikes, with his grotesque tnbulations It was 
the harsh savour of reahty that conjured up this flighty 
bemg, who probably never felt a sorrow or a duty The 
farce Jack hved was all that Evan’s tragic bitterness 
could revolve, and seemed to be the only hght in his 
mmd Yon might have seen a smile on bs mouth 
when he was ready to ask for a bolt from heaven to 
crush him. 

‘ Now,’ said her ladyship, and he found that the four 
walls enclosed them, ‘ what have I been domg ? ’ 

She did not bid him be seated Her brevity influenced 
him to speak to the pomt 

‘You have dismissed Mr Laxley, my lady he is 
innocent.’ 

‘ How do you know that 1 ’ 

‘ Because,’ — a whirl of sensations beset the ivretohed 
youth, — ‘ because I am guilty.’ 

His words had run ahead of his wits , and m ansiver 
to Lady Jocelyn’s smgular exclamation he could, but 
simply repeat them 

Her head drew back , her face was shghtly raised , 
she looked, as he had seen her sometimes look at the 
Countess, with a sort of speculative amazement. 

‘ And why do you come to tell me ? ’ 
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* For tlio reason that I cannot allow you to be unjust, 
madam.’ 

‘ What on earth was your motive * ' 

Evan stood silent, fiinohing from her frank eyes. 

‘ Well, well, well 1 ’ Her ladyship dropped mto a 
chair, and thumped her knees. 

There was la^vyer’a blood in Lady Jocelyn’s veins 
.she had the judicial mind. A confession was to her a 
confession. She tracked actions up to a motive , but 
one who came voluntarily to confess needed no siftmg 
She had the habit of treatmg things spoken as facts 

‘ You absolutely wrote that letter to Mrs. Evremonde’s 
husband 1 ’ 

Evan bowed, to avoid hearmg his own lie. 

‘You discovered his address and wrote to him, and 
imitated Mr. Lasley’s handwriting, to effect the purpose 
you may have had * ’ 

Her creduhty did require his confirmation of it, and 
he repeated : ‘ It is my deed ’ 

' Hum 1 And you sent that premomtory shp of paper 
to her ® ’ 

‘ To Mrs. Evremonde * ’ 

‘ Somebody else wae the author of that, perhaps * ’ 

‘ It is all on me.’ 

‘ In that case, Mr. Harrington, I can only say that 
it ’s quite nght you should quit this house to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Her ladyship commenced rooking in her chair, and 
then added ■ ‘ May I ask, have you madness in your 
family * No ? Because when one can’t discern a motive, 
it's natural to asenbe certam acts to madness. Had 
Mrs. Evremonde offended you « or Ferdmand— but one 
only hears of such practices towards fortunate nvals, 
and now you have come to undo what you did I I must 
admit, that taking the monstrousness of the act and the 
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inoonsequenco of your proeccdjngt togclhrr, tlip ■nliole 
affair becomes, more incomprobensiblc to mo limn it niiH 
before Would it bo unploas,nnt to J ou to favour me 
ivith explanations ? ’ 

She saw the pain lier question gave liiin, and, pa* *.10" 
it, said , 

' Of course j’ou need not be told that Ucf>e iuu?t licar of 
this « ' 

‘ Yes,’ said Ei an, ‘ she must hoar it ’ 

‘ You know iilmt that 's equivalent to f But, if you 
like, I will not speak to licr till jou lini c left us ’ 
‘InstantljV cried Evan. ‘Now — to-iiiglit i I would 
not have her live a minute in a faKo estimate of mo ’ 

Had Lady Joccljm’s intellect been as ponetraling as it 
was raasculme, she would have taken him and turned him 
msido out m a very short time , for one who would bear 
to see hia love look coldly on him rather than endure a 
minute’s false estimate of his character, and who could 
yet stoop to concoct a vile plot, must cither be mad or 
simulating the baseness foi some reason or other She 
perceived no motive for the latter, and she held him to 
bo sound m the head, and what was spoken from the 
mouth she accepted Peihnps, also, ‘■ho saw in the cora- 
phoation thus offeicd an escape for Kosc, and was the loss 
mchned to elucidate it herself. But if her intellect was 
bafSed, her heart was unerrmg. A man proved guilty of 
ivritmg an anonymous letter would not have been allow cd 
to stand long in her room. She would have eliown him 
to the door of the house speedily , and Evan was aware 
m bis soul that he had not fallen materially in her esteem 
He had puzzled and confused her, and partly because she 
had the feelmg that this young man was entirely trust- 
worthy, and because she never robed on her feelings, she 
let his own words condemn him, and did not pcisonally 
discard lum. In fact, she was a veritable philosopher. 
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She permitted her fellows to move the world on as they 
would, and had no other passions in the contemplation 
of the show than a cultured audience will usually exhibit. 

'Strange, — ^most strange i I thought I was getting 
old I ’ she said, and eyed the culprit as judges generally 
are not wont to do. ‘ It will be a shock to Rose. I must 
tell you that I can’t regret it. I would not have em- 
ployed force with her, but I should have given her as 
strong a taste of the world as it was m my power to give 
Girls get their reason fiom soeiefy. But, come I if you 
think you can mako your case out better to her, you shall 
speak to her first yourself.’ 

' No, my lady,’ said Evan, softly. 

' You would rather not * ' 

' I could not ’ 

' But, I suppose, she ’ll want to speak to you when she 
knows it ’ 

‘ I con take death from her hands, but I cannot slay 
myself ’ 

The language was natural to his condition, though the 
note was pitched high. Lady Jocelyn hummed till the 
sound of it was over, and an idea striking her, she said 

‘ Ah, by the way, have you any tremendous moral 
notions ^ ' 

‘ I don’t toink I have, madam.’ 

‘ People act on that mania sometimes, I hdiew. Do 
you t.hink it an outrage on decency for a wife to run away 
from a mad husband whom they won’t shut up, and take 
shelter with a fnend ^ Is that the cause * Mr. Forth is 
an old friend of mine I would trust my daughter with 
him in a desert, and stake my hand on his honour.' 

‘ Oh, Lady Jocelyn ' ’ cried Evan. ‘ Would to God you 
might ever have said that of me ' Madam, I love you. 

I shall never see you again. I shad never meet one 
to treat me so generously. I leave you, blackened m 
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character — ^you oamaot tlunli: of me mtliout contempt I 
can never hope that tins 'vrill change But, for your 
kmdnesa let me thank you.’ 

And as speech is poor irhere emotion is extreme — and 
he kneir his omi to he especially so — ^he took her hand 
with petitioning eyes, and droppmg on one knee, reveren- 
tially kissed it 

Lady Jocelyn was human enough to like to be appieci- 
ated She was a veteran Pagan, and may have had the 
instmct that a pecuhar virtue m this young one was the 
spnng of his conduct She stood up and said ‘ Don’t 
forget that you have a fnend here ’ 

The poor youth had to turn Ins head from her. 

‘ You wish that I should tell Eose what you have told 
me at once, Mr Hairmgton ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, my lady , I beg that you will do so ’ 

‘Weill’ 

And the queer look Lady Jocelyn had been weanng 
dimpled mto absolute wonder. A stranger to Love’s 
c unning , she marvelled why he should desire to witness 
the scorn Rose would feel for Inm 
‘ If she ’s not asleep, then, she shall hear it now,’ said 
her ladyship ‘ You imderstand that it ivill be mentioned 
to no other person ’ 

‘ Except to Mr Laxley, madam, to whom I shall offer the 
satisfaction he may requme. But I will undB rtjilrn that ’ 
‘ Just as you think proper on that matter,' remarked 
her phdosophical ladyship, who held that man was a 
fightmg animal, and must not have his nature repressed. 

She hglited him part of the way, and then turned ofi to 
Rose’s chamber 

Would Rose believe it of him * Love combated his dis- 
mal foreboding. Strangely, too, now that he had plunged 
into his pitch-bath, the gudt seemed to clmg to him, and 
instead of hopmg serenely, or fearing steadily, Ins spirit 
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fell in a kind of abject supplication to Rose, and blmdiy 
tiusted that she would stdl love even if she believed him 
base. In bis weakness he fell so low as to pray that she 
might love that crawling reptile who could creep mto a 
house and shrink from no vdeness to win her. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

EOSE WOUKDED 

The light of morning was yet cold along the passages of 
the house when PoUy Wheedle, hurrying to her young 
mistress, met her loosely dressed and with a troubled face. 
' What ’s the matter, PoEy ® I was coming to you.’ 
‘0, llGss Rose! and I was coming to you. Miss 
Bonner ’s gone back to her convulsions agam. She 's had 
them all night. Her hair won’t last tiE thirty, if she 
keeps on giving way to temper, as I teU her : and I Icnow 
that from a barber.’ 

‘ Tush, you stupid PoEy I Does she want to see me * ’ 

‘ You needn’t suspect that. Miss But you qmet her 
best, and I thought I 'd come to you But, gracious ' ’ 
Rose pushed past her without vouchsafing any answer 
to the look in her faoe,and turned off to Juhana’s chamber, 
where she was neither welcomed nor repeEed Juhana 
said she was perfectly weE, and that PoEy was foolishly 
officious • whereupon Rose ordered PoEy out of the room, 
and said to Juhana, kmdly • ‘ You have not slept, dear, 
and I have not either. I am so unhappy ' 

Whether Rose intended by this oommumoation to make 
Juliana eagerly attentive, and to distract her from her 
own affair, cannot be said, but somethmg of the effect 
was produced. 
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‘You caro for liira, too,' criod Rose, inipctiiouMy, 
‘ Toll me, Julo)’ do you tlnnk him cnpablc of nny hnao 
action * Do you thinl: ho would do whnfc nny gentleman 
would bo ashamed to own ? Tcllino.* 

Juhana looked at Rose inlcnll}', but did not reply. 

Rose jumped up from fho bed ‘ You hesitate, .Iiiley ? 
What * GouU you think so ’ ’ 

Young women after a common game me shiewd, 
Juhana may have seen that Rose w ns not stcadj- on the 
plank she walked, and required snjiporl. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, turning her cheek to her 
pillow. 

* What an answer ! ’ Dose exclaimed ‘ Have you no 
opmion s What did j’oii say j-estorday i It ’s silent ns 
the grave with mo but if yon do care for him, you must 
think one thmg or the other ' 

‘ I suppose not, then— no,’ said Juliana. 

Repeating the languid words bitterly, Rose continued 
‘ What IS it to love without having faith in him j ou love * 
You make my mmd easier ’ 

Juliana caught the imphcd taunt, and said, fretfully . 
‘I’m lU You’re so passionate You don’t tell me 
what it IS How can I answer you * ’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Rose, moving to the door, wondcr- 
mg why she had spoken at all but w hen Juliana sprang 
forward, and caught her by the dress to stop her, and w ith 
a most unwonted outburst of affection, begged of her to 
tell her all, the wound m Rose’s breast began to bleed, 
and she w as glad to speak 

‘Juley, do you— can you believe that he WToto 
that letter which poor Eerdmand was accused of 
WTitmg * ’ 

Juhana appeared to muse, and then responded ‘ Why 
should he do such a thmg * ' 

‘ 0 my goodness, what a gul 1 ’ Rose mteijected. 
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Well, then, to please you. Rose, of course I think he is 
too honourable ’ 

You do think so, Juley * But if he himself confessed 
it — Tvhat then ? You would not believe him, would 
you 2 ’ 

‘ Oh, then I can’t say. Why should he condemn him 
seH?’ 

‘ But you would know — you would know that he was a 
man to suffer death rather than be guilty of the smallest 
baseness. His birth— what is that ! ’ Rose filhped her 
fingers : ‘ But his acts — what he is himself you would he 
sure of, would you not * Dear Juley I Oh, for heaven’s 
sake, speak out plainly to me ’ 

A wily look had crept over Juliana’s features. 

‘ Certamly,’ she said, in a tone that behed it, and draw- 
ing Rose to her bosom, the groan she heard there was 
passing sweet to her. 

‘ He has confessed it to Mama,' sobbed Rose. ‘ Why 
did he not come to me first * He has confessed it — the 
abominable thing has come out of his own mouth. He 
went to her last mght . ’ 

Juhana patted her shoulders regularly as they heaved 
When wor^ were mtelhgible between them, Juhana said . 

‘ At least, dear, you must admit that he has redeemed it.’ 

‘ Redeemed it ? Could he do less * ’ Rose dried hei 
eyes vehemently, as if the tears shamed her. ' A man 
who could have let another suffer for his crime— I could 
never have hfted my head agam I think I would have 
out off this hand that plighted itself to him I As it is, 

I hardly dare look at myself. But you don’t thmk it, 
dear * You know it to be false ' false > false i ’ 

‘ Why should Mr. Harrington confess it * ’ said Juhana 
‘ Oh, don’t speak his name ' ’ cried Rose. 

Her cousm smiled. ‘ So many strange tlnngs happen,' 
she said, and sighed. 
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‘ Don't sigh I shall think you behove it ' ’ cned Bose 

An appearance of constrained repose was assumed 
Bose glmced up, studied for an instant, and breathlessly 
uttered ‘ You do, you do believe it, Juley * ’ 

Eor answer, Juhana hugged her with much warmth, 
and recommenced the pattmg. 

‘ I dare say it 's a mistake,’ she remarked ‘ He may 
have been jealous of Ferdinand. You know I have not 
seen the letter. I have only heaid of it In love, they 
say, you ought to excuse , And the want of religious 
education ' His sister . ’ 

Bose mtemipted her with a sharp shudder flight it 
not be possible that one who had the same blood as the 
Countess would stoop to a momentary vileness. 

How changed was Bose from the haughty damsel of 
yesterday • 

* Do you think my lover could tell a he ^ ’ ‘ He — 
would not love me long if 7 did I ’ 

These phrases arose and rang m Juliana’s ears while 
she pursued the task of comfortmg the broken spirit that 
now lay prone on the bed, and now impetuously paced 
the room Bose had come thinkmg the moment Juhana’s 
name was mentioned, that here was the one to fortify her 
faith in Evan one who, because she loved, could not 
doubt him She moaned in a terror of distrust, loathmg 
her cousm not asking herself why she needed support. 
And mdeed she was too young for much clear self- 
questioning, and her blood was flowing too qmoHy for 
her bram to perceive more than one thii^ at a time. 

‘ Does your mother beheve it ! ’ said Juhana, evading 
a direct assault. 

' Mama * She never doubts what you speak,’ answeied 
Bose, disconsolately. 

‘ She does ? ' 

‘Yes.* 
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Whereat Juliana looked most grave, and Rose felt that 
it was hard to breathe. 

She had grown very cold and calm, and Juhana had to 
be expansive unprovoked 

Beheve nothing, dear, till you hear it from his own 
bps. If he can look in your face and say that he did it 
. well, then 1 But of course he cannot. It must be 
some wonderful piece of generosity to his nval ' 

‘ So I thought, Juley ' so I thought,' cried Rose, at the 
new light, and Juhana smiled contemptuously, and the 
hght flickered and died, and all was darker than before m 
the bosom of Rose. She had borne so much that new 
drop was poison. 

‘ Of course it must be that, if it is anythmg,’ Juliana 
pursued. ‘You were made to be happy, Rose. And 
consider, if it is true, people of very low birth, till they 
have hved long with other people, and if they have no 
rehgion, are so very likely to do thmgs. You do not 
judge them as you do real gentlemen, and one must not 
be too harsh— I only wish to prepare you for the worst.’ 

A dim form of that very idea had passed through Bose, 
giving her small comfort. 

‘ Let him tell you with his own bps that what he has 
told your mother is true, and then, and not till then, 
beheve him,’ Juhana concluded, and they kissed kmdly, 
and separated. Bose had suddenly lost her firm step, 
but no sooner was Juhana alone than she left the bed, and 
addressed her visage to the glass mth brightenmg eyes, 
as one who saw the glimmer of young hope therem. 

‘ She love him ' Not if he told me so ten thousand 
timRfl would I beheve it I and before he has said a syllable 
she doubts him. Askrng me in that frantic way i as if I 
couldn’t see that she wanted me to help her to her faith 
in him, as she calls it Not name his name ? Jlr. Har- 
rington 1 I may call him Evan : some day ' ’ 
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Half-uttored, hnlf-mu'scd, llic iinconsciotib Ptclnmatioiii 
issued fiom her, and for man}' a ucnri dnj' since siie lind 
dreamed of love, and studied Hint u Inch is said to attract 
the creature, she had not been so glouingly elnt-ed or 
looked so much farther m the glass than its pale reflection. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

BEFOnn BKEllCTAST 

Cold through the night the dark-fiinged stream had whis- 
pered undei Evan’s ejes, and the night brccre voiced 
' Pool, fool 1 ’ to him, not without a distant echo in his 
heart By symbols and sensations lie knew that Rose 
ivas lost to him There was no moon the watei seemed 
aimless, passing on carelessly to oblivion Now and then, 
the trees stirred and talked, or a noise w ns heard from the 
pastures He had slam the life that lived in them, and 
the great glory they were to bung forth, and the end to 
which all things moved Had less than tlie loss of Ro'<e 
been involved, the young man might have found him- 
self lookmg out on a w oild beneath notice, and have been 
sighmg for one more worthy of lus clouded excellence 
but the immense misery piesent to him m the contem- 
plation of Bose’s sad restrained contempt, saved him 
from the silly elation which is the last, and generally 
Buooesstnl, struggle of human nature m those w'ho can so 
far master it to commit a sacrifice The loss of that brave 
high young soul— Rose, who had bfted bnn out of the 
mire with her own white hands Rose, the image of all 
that he worshipped Rose, so closely wedded to him 
that to be out away from her was to fall like paUid clay 
from the soarmg spmt . surely he was stunned and sense- 
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less when he went to utter the words to her mother ' 
Now that he was awahe, and could feel his self-inflicted 
pain, he marvelled at his rashness and foohshness, as 
perhaps numerous mangled warriors have done for a time, 
when the battle-field was cool, and they were weak, and 
the uproar of their jarred nerves has beset them, lying 
unoherished 

By degrees ha grew aware of a httle consolatoiy touch, 
like the pomt of a needle, m his consciousness. Laxley 
would certainly insult him t In that case he would not 
refuse to fight him The darkness broke and revealed this 
happy prospect, and Evan held to it an hour, and could 
hardly reject it when better thoughts conquered. For 
would it not be sweet to make the strength of his arm 
respected 2 He took a stick, and ran his eye musmgly 
along the length, trifling with it grimly. The great Mel 
had been his son’s instructor in the chivalrous science of 
fence, and a matfre d'ames m Portugal hod given him 
polish In Mel’s tune duels with swords bad been occa- 
sionally fought, and Evan looked on the sword as the 
weapon of combat. Face to face ivith his adversaiy— - 
what then were birth or position ® Action ' — action 1 
he sighed for it, as I have done smce I come to know that 
his history must be morally developed. A glow of bitter 
pleasure exalted him when, after hot passages, and patij'- 
mgs and thrusts, he had disarmed Ferdmand Laxley, and 
bestowing on him his Me, said ‘ Accept this worthy gift 
of the son of a tailor > ' and he wiped his sword, haply 
bound up his wnst, and stalked off the ground, the vmdi- 
oator of man’s natural dignity And then he turned 
upon himseh with laughter, discovermg a most wholesome 
power, barely to be suspected in hnn yet , but of all the 
children of glittering Mel and ins soUd mete. Evan was 
the best mixed compound of his parents 

He put the stick back in its comer and eyed his wrist, as 
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if he had really ]ust gone through the pretty scene he had 
]U8t laughed at It was nigh upon reahty, for it sug- 
gested the employment of a handkerchief, and he went to 
a place and drew forth one that had the stam of his blood 
on it, and the name of Rose at one end The beloved 
name was half-blotted by the dull-red mark, and at that 
sight a strange tenderness took hold of Evan. His 
passions became dead and of old date. This, then, would 
be his for ever 1 Love, for whom earth had been too 
small, crept emiltmgly mto a nut-shell. He clasped the 
treasure on his breast, and saw a life beyond his parting 
with her 

Strengthened thus, he wrote by the morning h'ght to 
Laxley, The letter was bnef , and said simply that the act 
of which Laxley had been accused, Evan Hamngton was 
responsible for The latter expressed regret that Laxley 
should have fallen under a false charge, and, at the same 
time, mdioated that if Laxley considered himself person- 
ally aggneved, the wnter was at his disposal 

A messenger had now to be found to convey it to the 
viUage-mn Footmen were storing about the house, and 
one meetmg Evan dose by his door, observed with demuie 
grm, that he could not find the gentleman's nether- 
garments The gentleman, it appeared, was Mr John 
Raikes, who aooordmg to report, had been furnished with 
a bed at the house, because of a discovery, made at a late 
penod over-night, that farther the gendeman could not 
go Evan found him sleeping soundly. How much the 
poor youth wanted a fnend • Fortune had given him 
instead a bom bufioon , and it is perhaps the greatest 
evil of a position like Evan's, that, with cultured feehngs, 
you are likely to meet with none to know you Society 
does not mix well in money-peeking spheres. Here, 
however, was John Raikes, and Evan had to make the 
best of him. 
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‘ Eh ® ’ yaimed Jack, awakened ; ‘ I was dreaming 
I was Napoleon Bonaparte's right-hand man ’ 

* I want you to be mine for haif-an-hour/ said Evan. 

Without replymg, the distmgmshed officer jumped out 

of bed at a bound, mounted a chair, and peered on tip-toe 
over the top, from which, with a glance of self-congratula- 
tion, he pulled the missing piece of apparel, sighed de- 
jectedly as he descended, while he exclaimed ; 

' Safe I but no distinction can compensate a man for 
this state of intolerable suspicion of everybody. I assure 
you, Harrington, I wouldn’t be Napoleon himself — and 
I have always been his peculiar admirer — ^to live and be 
afraid of my valet I I behove it will develop cancer 
sooner or later m me. I fed singular pains already. 
Last night, after crowning champagne with ale, which 
produced a sort of French Revolution m my inferior— by 
the way, that must have made me dream of Napoleon l — 
last night, with my lower members in revolt against my 
head, I had to sit and cogitate for hours on a hidmg- 
place for these — call them what you will. Depend upon 
it, Harrington, this world is no such funny affair as we 
fancy ’ 

‘Then it is true, that you could let a man play 
pranks on you,’ said Evan. ‘ I took it for one of your 
jokes ’ 

‘ Just as I can’t believe that you ’re a tailor,’ returned 
Jack. ‘ It ’s not a bit more extraordinary.' 

* But, Jack, if you cause yourself to be contemptible ’ 

‘ Contemptible l ’ oned Jack. ‘ This is not the tone I 

hke. Contemptible 1 why it 's my ecoentrioify among 
my equals. If I dread fhe profane vulgar, that only 
proves that I’m above them. Odi, etc. Besides, 
Achilles had his weak pomt, and egad, it was when he 
faced about ' By Jingo ' I wish I ’d had that idea 
yesterday. I should have behaved better.’ 
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Evan cotdd see that the oieature was beginning to rely 
desperately on his humour. 

‘ Come/ he said, * be a man to-day. Throw off your 
motley. When I met you that mght so oddly, you had 
been aotmg hke a worthy fellow, trymg to earn your 
bread in the best way you could 

‘ And precisely because I met you, of all men, I 've been 
going round and round ever smoe,’ said Jack ‘ A oloivn 
or pantaloon would have given me balance. Say no more 
Ton couldn’t help it We met because we were the two 
extremes ’ 

Sighmg, ‘ What a jolly old inn I ’ Eaikes rolled him- 
self over m the sheets, and gave two or three snug jolts 
indicative of Ins detenmnation to be comfortable while he 
could 

‘ Do you mtend to carry on this folly, Jack * ' 

‘ Say, sacrifice,’ was the answer ‘ I feel it as much as 
you possibly could, Mr. Harnngton Hear the facts,’ 
Jack turned round agam, ‘Why did I consent to this 
absurdity ? Because of my ambition That old fellow, 
whom I took to be a clerk of Messrs Gnst, said “ You 
want to cut a figme m the world — ^you ’re aimed now ” 
A sort of Eortunatus’s joke It was his way of launoh- 
mg me But did he thmk I mtended this for more than 
a hft « I his puppet 5 He, sir, was my tool i Well, 
I came. All my efforts were strained to shorten the 
penod of penance I had the best hnen, and put on 
captivating manners. I should undoubteiy have won 
some gnl of station, and cast off my engagement hke an 
old smt, but just mark I— now mark how Fortune tnoks 
us I After the pio-nic yesterday, the domestics of the 
house came to clear away, and lie band bemg there, I 
stopped them and bade Aem tune up, and at the same 
time seizing the maid Wheedle, away we flew. 'We 
danced, we uhirled, we twirled. Ale upon this ' My 
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head was lost. " Why don’t it last for ever ® ” says I 
" I insh it did,” says she. The mtveii enraptured me. 
“ Oooo ! ” I cried, hugging her, and then, you know, there 
was no course open to a man of honour but to offer 
marriage and make a lady of her I proposed ■ she 
accepted me, and here I am, eternally tied to this accurst 
insignia, if I’m to keep my promise I Isn’t that a 
sacrifice, friend H. ? There ’s no course open to me 
The poor girl is madly in love. She called me a “ rattle ” • 
As a gentleman, I cannot recede.’ 

Evan got up and burst into damnable laughter at this 
burlesque of himself Telhng the fellow the service he 
required, and receiving a groaning assurance that the 
letter should, without loss of tune, be dehvered in proper 
style, the egoist, as Jack heartily thought him, fell behind 
his knitted brows, and, after musmg abstractedly, went 
forth to hght upon his fate 

But a dread of meeting had seized both Rose and Evan 
She had exhausted her first smcenty of unbehef in her 
interview with Juliana and he had begun to consider 
what he could say to her. More than the three words 
‘ I did it,’ would not be possible , and if she made him 
repeat them, facmg her truthful eyes, would he be man 
enough to strike her bared heart twice ® And, ah I the 
sullen brute he must seem, standing before her dumb, 
hearing her sigh, seeing her wretched effort not to show 
how unwilhngly her kind spnat despised hun. The 
reason for the act— she would ask for that > Rose would 
not be so philosophic as her mother. She would grasp 
at every chance to excuse the deed He cried out against 
his scheming sister in an agony, and while he did so, en- 
countered Miss Carrington and Miss Bonner in deep 
converge Juhana pinched her arm, whereupon Miss 
' Carrington said ‘ You look meriy this mormng, Mr. 
Harrmgton ’ for he was unawares smihng at the image 
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CHAPTER XXXVn 

THU EETEEAT FROM BECKLET 

Nevek would the Countess believe that brother of hers, 
idiot as by nature he might be, and hem to unnumbered 
epithets, would so far forget what she had done for lum, 
as to drag her through the mud for nothing . and so she 
told Carohne agam and agam, vehemently. 

It was about ten mmutes before the tune for desoend- 
ing to the breakfast-table She was dressed, and sat 
before the glass, smootlung her hair, and applying the 
contents of a pot of cold cream to her forehead botween- 
whilea With perfeot smeenty she repented that she 
could not behave it. She had only trusted Evan once 
smce their visit to Beoldey, and that this once he 
should, when treated as a man, turn traitor to their 
common interests, and prove himself an utter baby, 
was a piece of nonsense her great mtelhgence mdignonliy 
rejected 

‘Then, if true,’ she answered Carolme’s assurances 
finally, ‘ if true, he is not his father’s son 1 ’ 

By which it may be seen that she had mdeed taken 
refuge m the Castle of Negation against the whole army 
of facts 

‘He is aotmg, Cany He is actmg the ideas of his 
ridiculous empty noddle i ’ 

‘No,’ said Carohne, mournfully, ‘he is not I have 
never known Evan to lie ’ 

‘ Then you must forget the whippmg he once had from 
his mother — ^httle dolt ' httle selfish pig I He obtains 
his reputation entirely from his abommable selfishness, 
and then stands tall, and asks us to admire him, He 
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bursts with vanity. But if lend your credence to it, 
Carry, how, m the name of goodness, are you to appear 
at the breakfast ? ’ 

‘ I was gomg to ask you whether you would come,’ said. 
Caroline, coldly. 

‘ If I can get my hair to lie flat by any means at aU, of 
course I ‘ returned the Countess ‘ This dreadful horrid 
country pomade • Why did we not bring a larger stock 
of the Andalusian Regenerator * Upon my honour, my 
dear, you use a most enormous quantity , I must really 
tell you that.’ 

Comung here entered to say that Mr. Evan had given 
orders for the boxes to be packed and everything got 
leady to depart by half-past eleven o'olodk, when the Sy 
would call for them and convey them to Pallowfield m 
time to meet the coach for London. 

The Countess turned her head round to Carohne like an 
astonished automaton. 

‘ Given orders ! ’ she interjected 

‘ I have very httle to get ready,’ remarked Caroline. 

‘ Be so good as to wait outside the door one instant,’ said 
the Countess to Conning, with particular urbamfy. 

Conning heard a great deal of vigorous whispenng 
withm, and when summoned to re-appear, a note was 
handed to her to convey to Mr Harrington immediately. 
He was on the lawn , read it, and wrote back three hasty 
Imes in pencil 

‘ Lomsa You have my commands to quit this house, 
at the hour named, this day. You will go mth me EH' 

Conning was agam requested to wait outside the 
Countess’s door. She was the bearer of another note. 
Evan read it likewise , tore it up, and said that there was 

no answer , 

The Castle of Negation held out no longer. Ruthless 
battahons poured over the walls, blew up the Countess’s 
^ 2g 
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in ner mother’s eyes She glanced from Evan to her. 
Lady Jocelyn’s month shut hard The girl’s senses then 
perceived the somethmg that was afloat at the table , 
she thought with a pang of horror . ' Has Juliana told ? 
Juhana smiled on hei , but the aspect of Mrs Shome, 
and of Miss Carrington, spoke for their knowledge of 
that which must henceforth be the perpetual reproof to 
her headstrong youth 

‘ At what hour do you leave us * ’ said Lady Jocelyn 
to Evan 

‘ When I leave the table, my lady The fly will call 
for my sisters at half-past eleven.' 

' There is no necessity for you to start m advance ? ’ 

‘ I am gomg over to see my mother ’ 

Rose burned to speak to him now Oh ' why had she 
delayed 1 Why had she swerved from her good rule of 
open, instant explanations® But Evan's heart was 
stem to his love Not only had she, by not coming, 
shown her doubt of him, — she had betrayed him • 

Between the Countess, Melville, Sir John, and the 
Duke, an animated dialogue was gomg on, over which 
Mias Current played hke a hvely ins They could not 
part with the Countess Melville said he should be left 
stranded, and numerous pretty thmgs were uttered by 
other gentlemen by the women not a word Glancmg 
from certain of them hngermgly to her admirers, the 
Countess smiled her thanks, and then Andrew, pressed 
to remam, said he was willing and happy, and so forth , 
and it seemed that her admirers had prevailed over her 
reluctance, for the Countess ended her httle protests 
with a vanquished bow Then there was a gradual 
rising from table Evan pressed Lady Jooel 3 m’B hand, 
and tummg from her bent his head to Sir Eranks, 
who, without ofieimg an exchange of cordiahties, said, 
at arm’s length ‘Good-bye, sir.’ Melville also gave 
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him that greeting stiffly. Harry was perceived to rush 
to the other end of the room, in quest of a fly apparently. 
Poor Caroline's heart ached for her brother, to see him 
standing there in the shadow of many faces But he was 
not left to stand alone. Andrew qmtted the circle of 
Sir Jolm, Seymour Jocelyn, Mr. George Uploft, and 
others, and linked his arm to Evan’s. Rose had gone 
IVhilo Evan looked for her despairingly to say his last 
n ord and hear her voice once more. Sir Pranks said to 
his uife : 

‘ See that Rose keeps up-stairs.’ 

‘ I want to speak to her,' was her ladyship's answer, 
and slio moved to the door 
Evan made way for her, bowing. 

* You will ho ready at half-past eleven, Lomsa,' he said, 
with calm distinctness, and passed from that purgatory 
Now honest Andrew attributed the treatment Evan 
met with to the exposure of yesterday He was frantic 
with democratic disgust 

‘ Why the devil don't they serve me like that, eh * 
'Cause I got a few coppers I There, Van I I 'm a man 
of peace , but if you '11 call any man of 'em out I '11 
stand your second — 'pon my soul, I will. They must be 
cowards, so there isn't much to fear. Confound the 
fellows, I tell 'em every day I 'm the son of a cobbler, 
and egad, they, grow oiviller What do they mean® 
Are cobblers ranked over tailois ? ' 

‘ Perhaps that 's it,' said Evan. 

‘ TTnng your gentlemen ! ' Andrew cned 
‘Let us have breakfast first,' uttered a melancholy 
voice near them in the passage 
‘ Jack 1 ' said Evan ‘ Where have you been 
‘ I didn’t know the breakfast-room,’ Jack returned, 

‘ and the fact is, my spints are so down, I couldn’t 
muster up courage to ask one of the footmen. I dehvered 
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your letter. Nothing hostile took place. I bowed fiercely 
to let him Icnow u’hat he might expect. That generally 
stops it. You see, I talk piose I shall never talk 
anything else • ’ 

Andrew recommenced his jests of yesterdaj' with Jack 
The latter bore them patiently, as one who had endured 
worse 

‘ She has rejected me • ’ he whispered to Evan ‘ Tal); 
of the mgratitude of women ' Ten mmutes ago I met 
her She perked her eyebrows at me* — tried to run 
away “Miss Wheedle" I said “If you please, 
I ’d rather not,” says she To cut it short, the sacnficc 
I made to her was the cause. It ’s all over tho house 
She gave the most excruciatmg hmt Those low-born 
females are so horribly mdehcate. I stood confounded.' 

Commending his new humour, Evan persuaded him to 
breakfast unmediately, and hunger being one of Jack's 
sohtary moitements to a sensible course of conduct, the 
disconsolate gentleman followed its dictates ‘ Go with 
him, Andrew,' said Evan. ‘He is here as my friend, 
and may be made uncomfortable ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, — ^ha ! ha > I 'll follow the poor chap,’ said 
Andrew ‘ But what is it all about * Louisa won’t go, 
you know Has the girl given you up because she saw 
your mother, Van * I thought it was all nght. Why 
the deuce are you lunning away * ’ 

‘ Because I 've just seen that I ought never to have 
come, I suppose,' Evan rephed, controlhng the wretched 
heaving of his chest 
‘ But Louisa won’t go. Van * 

' Understand, my dear Andrew, that I know it to be 
quite imperative Be ready yourself with Carohne 
Louisa will then make her choice Pray help me in this. 
We must not stay a mmute more than is necessary m 
this house,’ 
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' It 'a nn nivful duty,' breathed Andrew, after a pause. 
‘ I aeo nothing but Iiot water at home. Why— but it ’s 
no use asking questions. My love to your mother. I 
saj', Van,— now isn’t Lady Jocelyn a trump ^ ' 

‘ God bless her I ’ said Evan. And the moisture in 
Andrew’s e 3 'es affected his own. 

‘ She ’s the staunchest piece of woman-goods I ever 

I know a hundred cases of her 1 ’ 

‘ I know one, and that 's enough,’ said Evan. 

Not a sign of Rose I Can Love die without its dear 
farewell on which it feeds, away from the light, dymg 
by bits ® In Evan’s heart Love seemed to die, and all 
the pangs of a death were there as he trod along the 
gravel and stepped beneath the gates of Beekley Court. 

Meantime the gallant Countess was not m any way 
disposed to retreat on account of Evan's defection. 
The behaviour toward him at the breakfast-table proved 
to her that he had absolutely committed his egregious 
folly, and as no General can have concert with a fool, 
she cut him off from her affections resolutely. Her 
manifest disdain at his last speech, said as much to 
everybody present. Besides, the lady was m her element 
here, and compulsion is required to make us rehnquish 
our element Lady Jocelyn certainly had not expressly 
begged of her to remam • the Countess told Melville so, 
who said that if she required such an invitation she 
should have it, but that a guest to whom they were so 
much mdebted, was bound to spare them these formalities. 

‘ What am I to do ® , -t 

The Countess turned piteously to the diplomatist s wife. 
She answered, retirin^y . ‘ Indeed I cannot say.' 

Upon this, the Countess accepted Melville’s arm, and 
had some thoughts of punishing the woman. 

They were seen parading the lawn, Mr. George Uploft 
chuckled singularly. 
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‘ Just tlio old stylo/ lio romarltcd, but corroclcd tlio 
madvortonoo with a ‘lieinl ’ coiniuilling liiinsolf iiioic 
shamofnlly tho mstnnt nftor ‘I'Jl ungcr she has the 
old Dip doiwi on Ins kneo bcfoio sho cuts ' 

‘ Bet can't bo taken/ obserred Sii John Loring. ‘ It 
retpures a spy.’ 

Harry, honovoi, had hoard the icniark, and because ho 
wished to speak to lier, lot us hope, and reproach her for 
oeitain things nlion sho choso to bo disengaged, he liko- 
wiso salhed out, being forlorn ns a youtli nhoso sucet 
vanity is nineh hmt. 

Tho Duko had paired off with Jfrs Strilco Tho lawn 
was fair in sunlight whore they walked Tho air was 
noh with harvest smells, and tho scent of nufumnal 
roses Carohno w’as by nature lu-viuiotis and soft Tho 
thouglit of that drilled figure to which sho was leluming 
m bondage, may have throini into bnglit lohef tho 
pohshed and gracious nobleman who walked by her side, 
shadowing forth the chances of a splendid freedom. 
Two lovely tears fell from her eyes. Tho Duke watched 
them qmetly. 

‘ Do you know, they moke mo jealous * ’ he said 
Carolme answered him with a famt smile 
‘ Reassure me, my dear lady , you are not gomg wnth 
your brother this mormng * ’ 

‘ Tour Grace, I have no choice I ’ 

‘ May I speak to you as your w^armest friend ® From 
what I hear, it appears to be nght that your brother 
should not stay To the best of my abihty I will provide 
for him but I smoerely desire to discormeot you from 
those who are unworthy of you. Have you not promised 
to trust m me ® Pray, let me be your guide.’ 

Caroline replied to the heart of his words ’ ‘ I dare not.' 
‘ What has changed you * ’ 

‘ I am not changed, but awakened,’ said Caroline. 
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Hie Duke paced on in silence. 

‘ Pardon mo if I oomprehond nothing of such a change,' 
he resumed. ‘ I asked you to saonfice much ; oU that 
I could give m return I offered. Is it the world you 
fear ’> ’ 

' Wliat is the world to such as I am * ’ 

‘ Can you consider it a duty to dehver yourself bound 
to that man again ? ’ 

‘Heaven pardon me, my lord, I think of that too 
little 1' 

The Duke’s next question . ‘ Then what can it be * ’ 
stood m his eyes. 

‘ Oh ! ’ Carobne’s touch quivered on his arm, ‘ Do 
not suppose mo frivolous, ungrateful, or — or cowardly 
For myself you have offered more happiness than I could 
have hoped for To be alhed to one so generous, I could 
bear anything. Yesterday you had my word : give it 
mo back to-day ' ’ 

Very curiously the Duke gazed on her, for there was 
evidence of internal torture across her forehead. 

‘ I may at least beg to Imow the cause for this request * ' 

She quelled some throbbmg m her bosom. ‘ Yes.’ 

He waited, and she said ‘ There is one — ^if I offended 
him, I could not bve. If now I followed my wishes, he 
would lose his faith in the last creature that loves him. 
He IS unhappy. I could bear what is called disgrace, 
my lord— I shudder to say it— I could sm against heaven ; 
but I dare not do what would make him despise me.’ 

She was trembbng violently ; yet the nobleman, m 
his surprise, could not forbear from asking who this 
person might be, whose influence on her nghteous actions 
was so strong 

‘ It is my brother, my lord,’ she said. 

Still more astonislied, ‘ Your brother 1 the Poke 
exclaimed. ' My dearest lady, I would not wound you : 
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but is not this a delusion * Wo are so plarcd that ne 
must speak plamlj' Your brolUor I Imre reason to fro! 
sure IS quite unuotthy of j'ou.’ 

‘ Unworthy ? My brother Evan ’ Oh ! ho is noblo, — 
ho IS the best of men 1 ' 

‘And how, between yesterday and to-day, has ho 
changed you * ’ 

‘ It IS that yesterday I did not Icnou liini, and to-day 
Ido’ 

Her brother, a common tradesman, a man gniltj of 
forgery and tlio utmost baseness— all but kiolccd out 
of the house ' The Duke was too dolicalo to proas 
her furthei. Jforoover, Caroline had cmpliasued tho 
‘yesteiday’ and ‘to-day,’ shouing that the interval 
uhioh had daikcned Evan to everybody else, had 
lUummed lum to her Ho cmplojed some courtly 
eloquence, better unreoorded , but if lier linn icsolution 
perplexed him, it tluew a stiange halo lound tho youth 
from whom it sprang 

Iho hour was now eleven, and tho Countess thought it 
full tune to retuo to her ontrenohment m Mrs Bonner’s 
chamber She had great tilings still to do vast designs 
were in her hand awaitmg the sanction of Providence. 
Alas • that little idle promenade was soon to be repented. 
She had ]omed her sister, tlnnlciiig it safei to have her 
upstairs till they woie quit of Evan The Duke and 
the diplomatist loitermg in the rear, these tu o fair women 
sailed across the lawn, oonsoious, doubtless, over all 
their sorrows and sohemos, of the freight of boauly they 
carried 

What meant that gathering on the steps* It was 
fortuitous, like everything destmed to confound us 
The.D stood Lady Jocelyn noth Andrew, frettmg his 
pate Harry leant against a pillar, Miss Carrmgton, 
Mrs. Shome, and Mrs. Melvdle, suppoitcd by Mr George 
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Fplofl, hold \uilrhfHlly by Julinnn, ^rith Master Alee 
and MiVe Poiolhy, voioin Ihobaoitgimind. 

iiy did our Gciieinl eco liorscit cut off from her 
Mronplioid, ns hy a hostile band ? She saw it by that 
imuliro lipid in dtdinnn'a cj'cs, which had shown its 
omiimu'. gleam whenever disnstcis wore on the point of 
iinfnldinp. 

Turning (o Caroline, she said : ‘ Is there a back way ® ' 

Too Into ! Andiow called. 

' Como along, Louisa. Just time, and no more, 
firry, arc you jinckcd ? ' 

Tins in reality was the first note of the retreat from 
Reckloy; and having blown it, the hideous little 
tiumpotor liurht into scarlet perspirations, mumbling to 
Lady Jocelyn . ' Now, my Indj', mind you stand by me ’ 

The Countess walked straight up to him. 

'Dear Andrew i this sun is too powerful for you. I, 
beg you, withdraw into the shade of the house.’ 

She was about to help him with all her gentleness. 

‘Yes, yes. All right, Louisa,’ rejomed Andrew 
‘ Come, go and pack. The fly ’ll be here, you know- 
loo late for the coach, if you don’t mmd, my lass Am't 
you packed yet * ’ 

The horrible fascination of vulgarity impelled the 
wretched lady to answer : ‘ Aro we hemngs * ' And 
then she laughed, but without any oocompaniment 

‘ I am now going to dear Mrs Bonner,’ she said, with 
a tender glance at Lady Jocelyn 

‘ My mother is sleeping,’ her ladyship remarked. 

‘ Come, Carry, my darling ' ' cried Andrew 

Caroline looked at her sister. The Countess divmed 
Andrew’s shameful trap. 

‘ I was under an engagement to go and canvass this 
afternoon,' she said. 

‘ Why, my dear Louisa, we ’ve settled that m here 
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this morning,’ said Andrew ‘ Old Tom only stuok up ft 
puppet to play with. We ’ve knocked him over, and 
mareh m victonous— oh, my lady 1 ' 

‘ Oh ■ ' exclaimed the Countess, ‘ d klr Raikcs shall 
indeed have listened to my indticementa • ’ 

‘ Deuce a bit of indiiccmcnls ! ’ returned Andrew . 

* The fellow ’s ashamed of himself — ha! hal Now then, 
Louisa’ 

While they talked, Juliana had loosed Dorothy nnd 
Alee, and these imps were seen roliearsing a remarkable 
play, m which the damsel hold forth n. hand nnd the 
cavalier advanced and kissed it with a loud smack, being 
at the same time reproached for his lack of grace 
‘ You are so English I ’ cued Dorothy, with perfect 
languor, and a malicious twitter passed between two or 
three Mr George spluttered indiscreetly 
The Countess observed the performance. Not to 
convert the retreat into a total rout, she, with that dark 
flush which was her manner of blushmg, took formal Icnvo 
of Lady Jocelyn, w ho, m return, simply said • ‘ Good-bye, 
Countess ’ Mrs. Strike's hand she kindly shook. 

The few digs and daps and thrusts at gloomy Harrj' 
and prim Miss Carnngton and boorish Mr George, where- 
with the Countess, tom with wrath, thought it necessary 
to cover her retreat, need not be told She struck the 
W’eak alone • Juhana ehe respected Mastoily tactics, 
for they showed her power, gratified her vengeance, and 
left her unassailed. On the road she had Andrew to 
tear to pieces 0 delicious operation • And 0 shameful 
brother to reduce her to such joys I And, 0 Providence I 
may a poor desperate soul, betrayed through her devotion, 
nnremnnerated for her hnmihation and absolute hard 
work, aoouse thee * The Countess would have liked to 
She felt it to be the instigation of the devil, and decided 
to remam on the safe side still. 
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Happily for Evan, she was not ready with her packing 
by half-past 'eleven. It was near twelve when he, pacing 
in front of the inn, observed Polly Wheedle, followed 
some yards m the rear by John Raikes, advancing 
toward him. Now Polly had been somewhat delayed 
by Jack’s persecutions, and Evan declining to attend to 
the masked speech of her minion, which directed him to 
go at once down a certain lane m the neighbourhood of 
the park, some minutes were lost. 

‘ Why, Mr. Hamngton,’ said Polly, ‘ it 's Miss Bose : 
she ’s had leave from her Ma. Can you stop away, when 
it ’s qmte proper ® ’ 

Evan hesitated. Before he could conquer the dark 
spirit, lo. Rose appeared, walking up the village street. 
PoEy and her adorer feE back. 

Timidly, unlike herseh, Bose neared him 

'I have offended you, Evan. You would not come 
to me ; I have come to you.' 

‘ I am glad to be able to say good-bye to you, Rose,’ 
was his pretty response. 

Could she have touched his hand then, the blood of 
these lovers rushing to one channel must have made aE 
clear. At least he could baldly have struck her true 
heart with bis miserable he. But that chance was lost . 
they were in the street, where passions have no play. 

‘ TeE me, Evan, — it is not true.’ 

He, refinmg on his misery, thought, She would not ask 
it if she trusted me and answered her . ' You have 
heard it from your mother, Rose ’ 

‘ But I wiE not beheve it from any bps hut yours, 

Evan. Oh, speak, speak > ’ , , 

It pleased him to think How could one who loved 

me beheve it even then ^ 

He said . ' It can soaroely do good to make me repeat 
it, Bose.’ 
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And then, Becing her denr howiii honve riuickly, ho 
was tempted to fall on liia knees (o her nith a nilcl 
outcry of love The clianoo was lost. The inc^orablo 
street forbade it 

There they stood in silence, gasping at flic barrier that 
divided them. 

Suddenly n noise was hoard. ‘ Slop I stop ! ' cried 
the voice of John Raikcs ‘ AVhoii a lad}' and gentleman 
are talking together, sir, do you lean your long ears over 
them— ha * ’ 

Looking round, Evan beheld Lavlcy a slop behind, 
and Jack rushing up to him, seizing his collar, and 
instantly undcigoing ignommious piostralion for Ins 
heroic defence of the piivaoy of lovers 

‘ Stand aside ’ , said Laxloy, imperiously. * Rosoy I 
so you 've come for me. Take my arm You nio under 
my protection ' 

Another forlorn ‘ Is it true * ’ Rose cast toward Evan 
with her eyes Ho w avoiod under them 

‘ Did you receive my letter ’ ho demanded of Laxle^'. 

*I deolmo to hold converse with you,’ said Laxloy, 
drawmg Rose's hand on his arm 

‘ You iviE meet me to-day oi to-morrow * ' 

‘ I am m the habit of soleotmg my own company.’ 

Rose disengaged her hand Evan grasped it No 
word of farewell was uttered. Her mouth moved, but 
her eyes were haid shut, and nothing save her hand’s 
strenuous pressure, equalhng his own, told that their 
partmg had been spoken, the link violently snapped 

Ml. John Rallies had been picked up and pulled away 
by Polly, She now rushed to Evan • ‘ Good-bye, and 
God bless you, dear Mr Harnngton I ’ll find means of 
lettmg you know how she is. And he shan’t have her, 
mmdl ’ 

Rose was walkmg by Laidey's side, but not leaning on 
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Lis arm Evan blessed her for this. Ere she was out 
of sight the fly rolled down the street She did not heed 
it, did not once turn her head Ah, bitter unkmdness ' 

When Love is hurt, it is self-love that requires the 
opiate. Conning gave it him m the form of a note in a 
handivntmg not known to him. It said — 

‘ I do not believe it, and nothing will ever make me. 

‘ Jotjasa.’ 

Evan could not forget these words. They coloured his 
farewell to Beokley : the dear old downs, the hop- 
gardens, the long grey farms walled with cbpped yew, 
the home of his lost love I He thought of them through 
weary nights when the ghostly image with the hard shut 
eyelids and the qmvenng bps would nee and sway 
irresolutely in air till a shape out of the darkness extm- 
gmshed it. Pnde is the God of Pagans. Juhana had 
honoured his God The spirit of Juhana seemed to pass 
mto the body of Rose, and suffer for hun as that ghostly 
image visibly suffered. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Dr WHIOH WB HAVE TO SEE DT THE DAEK 

So ends the fourth act of our comedy. 

After all her heroism and extraordmary efforts, after, 
as she feared, offending Providence— after faomg Tailor- 
dom— the Countess was rolled away in a dingy fly 
unrewarded even by a penny, for what she had gone 
through For she possessed eminently the practical 
nature of her sex , and though she would have scorned, 
and would have dechned to handle coin so base, its 
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absence was npbraidingly mentioned in her Bpintual 
outones. Not a penny I 

Nor was there, as in the miseries of retreat slic affected 
indifferently to imagine, a Duke Oshed out of the mins 
of her ontorpnso. to wash the mud off her garments and 
edge them mth radiance Caroline, it became clear to 
her, had been infected by Evan’s folly. Caroline, she 
subsequently learnt, had likewise been a fool Instead 
of marvelling at the gomus that had done so much in 
spite of the pair of fools that were the right and left mng 
of her battle array, the simple-minded lady ivept She 
wanted auooess, not genius. Admiration sho was ever 
ready to forfeit for success 

Nor did she say to the tailors of earth . ‘ Weep, for I 
sought to emancipate you from opprobrium by making 
one of you a gentleman ; I fought foi a great principle 
and have failed ' Heroic to the end, she herself shed all 
the tears , took all the sorrow 1 

Where was consolation* Would any Protestant 
clergyman admimstor comfort to hci * Could he ? — 
might he do so * Ho might hsten, and quote texts , 
but he would demand the harah rude Enghsh for overy- 
thmg , and the Countess’s confessional thoughts wore all 
innuendoish, aenal , too doheate to live in our shameless 
tongue Confession by implication, and absolution , 
she could know this to bo what she ivishod for, and yet 
not think it She could see a haven of peace in that 
picture of the htUo brown box with the sleekly reverend 
figure bendmg his oar to the kneolmg Beauty outside, 
thnee ravishing as sho half-hfts tlie veil of her sms and 
her visage ' — ^yet sho started alarmed to heai it whispered 
that the fair pemtent was the Countess de Saldar, 
urgently she prayed that no disgraceful brother might 
ever drive her to that ' 

Never let it be a Cathohe priest I— she almost fashioned 
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her petition into words. Who was to save her 2 Alas ! 
alas I in her dire distress— m her sense of miserable 
pennilessness, she clung to Mr. John Eaikes, of the 
ournolo, the mysteriously rich young gentleman; and 
on that picture, with Andrew roguishly contemplating 
it, and Evan, with feelings regarding his sister that he 
' liked not to own, the curtain commiseratingly drops. 

As in the course of a stream you come upon oertaon 
dips, where, but here and there, a sparkle or a gloom of 
the full flowing water is caught through deepenmg 
foliage, so the history that concerns ns wanders out of 
day for a time, and we must violate the post and open 
written leaves to mark the turn it takes. 

Eirst we have a letter from Mr. Goren to Mrs. Mel, to 
inform her that her son has arrived and paid his rejects 
to his future instructor m the branch of science practised 
by Mr. Goren. 

‘ He has arrived at last,’ says the worthy tradesman. 

‘ TTia appearance in the shop will be highly gentlemanly, 
and when he looks a httle mote pleasmg, and grows fond 
of it, nothing wifl be left to be desired. The ladies, his 
sisters, have not thought proper to call. 1 had hopes of 
the custom of Mr. Andrew Cogglesby. ^ Of course you 
wish him to learn tailonng thoroughly ^ 

Mrs Mel wntes back, thankmg Mr. Goren, and saying 
that she had shown the letter to mquirrog creditors, and 
that she does wish her son to learn his busmess from the 
root. This produces a second letter from Mr. Goren, 
which imparts to her that at the root of the tree of 
tailormg the novitiate must sit no less than six hoM a 
day with his legs crossed and doubled under him, 
cheerfully plying needle and thread, and that, with- 
out this probation, to undergo whieh the son resolutely 
objects, aU hope of his dimbing to the top of the lofty 
2n 
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tree, and vioning mankind from an eminence, mn^l 
be surrendered 

‘ If you do not wmt, iny dear Mn,. Harrington, 1 tell 
you candidly, 3 'onr son may have a shop, but he will be 
«o tailor’ 

Mrs Mel understands her son and his stnlo of mind 
well enough not to insist, and is icsigned (0 (he melancholy 
consequence 

Then Mr Goren discovere an extmordmary resemblance 
between Evan and his father . remarking merely that 
the youth is not the gentleman his father nas in a 
shop, while he admits, that had it been conjoined to 
busmess habits, he should have envied his departed 
friend 

He has soon something fresh to tell , and it is that 
young Mr. Harrmgton is treatmg him cavahorly. That 
he should penetrate the idea or appreciate the merits of 
Mr. Goren’s Balance n as hardly to be expected at present 
the world did not, and Mr. Goren blamed no j’oung man 
for his ignorance Still a proper attendance n ns requisite 
Mr Goren thought it very singular that j'oung Mr Har- 
rii^ton should demand tdl the hours of tho daj’ for his 
own purposes,— up to half-past four He found it 
difSonlt to speak to him as a master, and begged that 
Mrs Harrington would, as a mother 

The reply of Mrs Mel is dashed inth a trifle of cajoleiy. 
She has heard from her son, and seemg that her son 
takes all that time from his right studies, to earn money 
wherewith to pay debts of which Mi Goren is cognizant, 
she trusts that their oldest fnend will overlook it. 

Mr. Goren rejoins that he considers that he need not 
have been excluded from young Mr. Harrmgton’s con- 
fidence Moreover, it is a grief to him that the young 
gentleman should refram from accepting any of his 
suggestions as to the propriety of requestmg some, at 
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least, of his rich and titled acquaintance to confer on hmi 
the favour of their patronage. 

‘ Which they would not repent,’ adds Sb. Goren, ‘ and 
might learn to be very much obhged to him for, m return 
for kindnesses extended to him.’ 

Notwithstanding all my efforts, you see, the poor boy 
IS thrust into the shop. There he is, without a doubt. 
He sleeps under Mr Goren’s roof he (since one cannot 
be too positive m citing the punishment of such a Pagan) 
stands behind a counter he (and, oh ^ choke, young 
loves, that have hovered around him ' shrink from him 
in natural horror, gentle ladies i) handles the shears. 
It is not my fault. He would be a Pagan. 

If you can think him human enough still to care to 
know how he feels it, I must tell you that he feels it 
hardly at aE. After a big blow, a very httle one scarcely 
counts. What are outward forms and social ignommies 
to him whose heart has been struck to the dust * His 
Gods have fought for him, and there he is ! Ho deserves 
no pity. 

But he does not ask it of you, the callous Pagan! 
Despise him, if you please, and rank with the Countess, 
who despises him most heartily. 

Dippmg further mto the secrets of the post, we discover 
a brisk correspondence between Juhana Bonner and 
Mrs. Strike. 

‘ A thousand thanks to you, my dear Jliss Bonner,' 
irates the latter lady. ‘The unaffected mtercst you 
take m my brother touches me deeply. I Lnow him to 
be worthy of your good opimoii. Yes, I will open my 
heart to you, dearest Juhana ; and it shall, as jou unli, 
be quite secret between us Not to a soul ' 

‘ He is qmte alone. M 3 ' sisters Harriet and Louisa u ill 
not see lum, and I can only do so by stealth. His odd 
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littlo fnend sometimes dnvcs me out on Simdn} s, to ft 
place where I meet him , and the Duke of Belfteld kindly 
lends me his carnage. Oh, that no might nc^cr parti 
I am only happy uilh him 1 

‘ Ah, do not doubt him, Juliana, for anything ho does I 
You say, that now the Duke has obtained for him the 
Secretaryship to my husband’s Company, he should not 
stoop to that other thing, and you do not understand 
why. I ^vIll tell j'ou. Our poor father died in debt, and 
Evan receives money which enables him by degrees to 
hquidate these debts, on condition that ho consents to 
bo what I dislike as much as you can Ho bears it ; 
you can have no idea of lus pride ! Ho is loo proud to 
oivn to himself that it debases bun — too proud to com- 
plam. It IS a tangle — a not that drags hun doum to it : 
but whatever he is outwardly, ho is the noblest human 
bemg m the world to me, and hit for him, oh, what should 
I be ^ Let mo beg you to forgive it, if you can My 
darling has no friends Is his temper ns sweet ns ever I 
I can ansa or that Yes, only he is silent, and looks — 
when you look into his eyes — colder, ns men look when 
they wall not bear mnoh from other men 

‘ He has not mentioned her name I am sure she has 
not wnatten 

‘ Pity him, and pray for lam.’ 

Juhana then makes a communication, which draws 
forth the Mowing — 

‘ Mistress of all the BeoMey property— dearest, dearest 
Juhana 1 Oh 1 how smcerely I congratulate you ! The 
black on the letter alarmed me so, I could hardly open 
it, my fingers trembled so, for I esteem you all at 
Beckley , but when I had opened and read it, I w'as 
recompensed You say you are sorry for Rose. But 
surely what your Grandmama has done is quite right 
It IS ^ust, m every sense. But why am I not to tell 
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Evnii ’ I nm certain it would make him very happy, 
and Imppiiic'!'! of any kind ho need's so much 1 I wiU 
oi>ey you, of course, but I cannot soo w'hy. Do you 
know, my dear clnld, you arc o’ctremely mysterious, 
and puK/.lc me. Evan takes a pleasure in speaking of 
joii. You and Lady Jocolyn are his great themes. 
Why is ho to be kept ignorant of your good fortune ? 
TIic spitting of blood is bad. You must ivmter in a 
warm climate. I do thinlc that London is for better for 
you in the late Autumn than Hampshire. May I ask 
ray sister Harriot to invito you to reside with her for 
some weeks ? Notliing, I know, would give her greater 
pleasure ' 

Juliana answers this — 

' If j’ou love mo — I sometimes hope that you do — but 
the feeling of being loved is so strange to mo that I can 
only believe it at times — but, Carohne — ^thero, I have 
mustered up courage to call yon by your Christian name 
at last— Oh, dear Carohne • if you do love me, do not tell 
Mr. Harrington. I go on my knees to you to beg you 
not to tell him a word. I have no reasons indeed— not 
any ; but I implore you again never even to hint that I 
am anything but the person he knew at BeoHey. 

‘ Rose has gone to Elbume House, where Ferdinand, 
her inend, is to meet her. She rides and smgs the same, 
and leeps all her colour. 

' She may not, os you imagine, have much sensibihfy. 
Perhaps not enough. I am afraid that Rose is turning 
into a very worldly woman * 

‘As to what you kindly say about mviting me to 
London, I should like it, and I am my own mistress 
Do you know, I think I am older than your brother I 
I am twenty-t/iree. Pray, when you wnte, teh me if 
he is older than that. But should I not be a dreadful 
burden to you * Sometimes I have to keep to my 
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chamber ^vholc days and dnj-s When that happen^ 
now, I think of you entirely. See lion I open my heart 
to you You say tlmt you do to me. I iiish I could 

really thmk it.’ , 

A postsonpt begs Carolmo ' not to forget about m aga. 

In this fashion the tno ladies open their hearts, and 
contrive to read one another perfectly in their inuliinl 
hypocrisies. 

Some letters bearing the signatures of Mr Jolm Raikes, 
and JIiss Polly Wheedle, hkexnse p.ass Polly inquires 
for detailed accounts of the health and doings of Sir. 
Harrmgton Jack replies with full particulars of her 
own prooeedmgs, and mild corrections of her grammar. 
It is to be noted that Polly grous much humbler to him 
on paper, which bemg instantly perceived by the mer- 
curial one, his caressuig condescension to her is vetj' 
beautiful She is taunted wuth Mr Nicholas Frim, and 
answers, after the lapse of a week, that the aforesaid 
can be nothmg to her, as ho ‘ went in a passion to church 
last Sunday and got married,’ It appears that they had 
quarrelled, ‘ because I danced with you that night ' To 
this Mr Baikes rejoins m a style that w ould bo signified 
by ‘ ahem 1 ’ m language, and an arrangement of the 
shirt collar before the lookmg-glass, m action 


CHAPTER XNNTy 

m THU DOMADS OP TAHiOHDOM 

Theee was peace in S& Goren’s shop. Badgered 
Mmisters, bankrupt merchants, diplomatists with a head- 
ache — any of our modem grandees under difficulties, 
might have envied that peace over which Mr. Goren 
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presided and he was an enviable man. He loved his 
craft, he beheved that he had not succeeded the millions 
of antecedent tailors m vam ; and, excepting that triflmg 
coquetry with shirt-fronts, viz , the red crosses, which a 
shrewd rival had veiy soon eclipsed by representmg 
nymphs triangularly posed, he devoted himself to his 
business from morning to night , as rigid in demandmg 
respect from those beneath him, as he was profuse m 
lavishing it on his patrons. His public boast was, that 
he owed no man a farthing ; his secret comfort, that he 
possessed two thousand pounds m the Funds But Mr. 
Gtoren did not stop here. Behind these external char- 
acteristics he nursed a passion. Evan was astonished and 
pleased to find m him an enthusiastio fem-coUeotor. Not 
that Mr, Harrmgton shared the passion, but the sight of 
these brown roots spread out, ticketed, on the stained 
paper, after supper, when the shutters were up and the 
house defended from the hcstile outer world , the old man 
pormg over them, and naming this and that spot where, 
during his sohtary Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
excursions, he had hghted on the rare samples exhibited ■ 
this contrast of the quiet evemng with the sordid day 
humanized Mr Gorentohim. He bega,n to see a spirit in 
the rigid tradesman not so utterly dissimilar to his own, 
and he fancied that he, too, had a taste for ferns. Bound 
Beckley how they abounded I 
He told ¥i Goren so, and Mr. Goren said • 

‘ Some day we ’ll jog down there together, as the saymg 


Mr. Goren spoke of it as an ordmary event, likely to 
happen m the days to come . not as an mcident the mere 
mention of which, as being probable, stopped the breath 

and made the pulses leap 

For now Evan’s education taught lum to feel that ho 
was at his lowest degree. Never now could Rose stoop to 
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him Ho earned the shop on 1 ih back She tbc 
brand of it on Ins forehead. Well ! and nlmt w n» Hose to 
him, beyond a blissful memory, a ilar that lie had once 
touched « Self-love kept him strong by day, but in the 
darkness of night came hia misciy ; u akomng from lender 
dreams, ho uould find his heart sinking under a homblo 
pressure, and then the fair fresh face of Ro«c swam o^cr 
him , the hours of Bcckley uerc revived ; mth intoler- 
able angmsh he saiv that she u ns blameless — that he alone 
Tvas to blame Yet irorso uas it ivhen his closed cj olids 
refused to conjure up the sorrowful lovely nightmare, and 
he lay like one m a trance, entombed— wretched Pagan I 
feeling all that had been bhndly, when the Past lay 
beside him like a corpse that he had slam 
These nightly torments helped him to biave what the 
morning brought Insensibly also, as Time hardened 
his sufferings, Evan asked himself what the shame of his 
position consisted in. He grew stiff-necked. His Pagan 
virtues stood up one by one to support him Andrew, 
courageously evadmg the mtcrdict that forbade him to 
visit Evan, would meet him by appomtment at City 
taverns, and flatly offered him n place in the Brewery. 
Evan deohned it. on the pretext that, having received Old 
Tom’s money for the year, he must nt least w ork out that 
term aoeording to the conditions. Andrew fumed and 
sneered at Tailbrdom. Evan said that there w as peace in 
5Ir Goren’sshop His sharp senses discerned milmdrew’s 
sneer a oertam sincerity, and he revolted against it hli. 
John Eaikes, too, burlesqued Society so well, that ho had 
the satisfaction of laughing at his enemy occasionally. 
The latter gentleman was still a pensioner, flying about 
town with the Gonntess de Saldar, m deadly fear kst that 
fasematmg lady should discover the seat of his fortune , 
happy, notwithstanding In the mirror of Evan’s httle 
world, he beheld the great one from which he was banished. 
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Now the dusk of a winter’s afternoon was closing over 
London, when a caniago drew up in front of Mr. Goren’s 
shop, out of w'hioh, to Mr. Goren’s ohagrin, a lady stepped, 
w ith her veil domi. The lady entered, and said that she 
mshed to speak to Mr. Harrington. Mr. Goren made way 
for her to his pupil ; and was amazed to see her fall into 
Ins arms, and hardly gratified to hear her say : ‘Pardon 
mo, darling, for coming to yon m this place.' 

Evan asked permission to occupy the parlour. 

‘ My place,’ said Mr. Goren, with humble severiiy, over 
his speotaolos, ' is very poor. Such as it is, it is at the 
lady’s service.' 

Alone with her, Evan was about to ease his own feel- 
ings by remarkmg to the effect that Mr. Goren was human 
like the rest of us, but Carohne oned, with unwonted 
vivacity . — 

‘ Yes, yes, I know ; but I thought only of you. I have 
such news for you I You will and must pardon my coming 
— that 's my first thought, sensitive darling that you are 1 ’ 
She kissed tiuri fondly. ‘Juhana Bonner is in town, 
staying with us I ’ 

‘ Is that your news ? ’ asked Evan, pressing her against 
his breast 

‘ No, dear love — ^but still I You have no idea what her 
fortune — Mrs. Bonner has died and left her — ^but I mustu t 
tell you. Oh, my darling I how she admires you I She— 
she could recompense you ; if you would 1 We will put 
that by, for the present Dear 1 the Duke has begged 
you, through me, to accept — think it ’s to be a sort of 
bailiff to bis estates— I don’t know rightly. It ’s a very 
honourable post, that gentlemen take : and the income 
you are to have, Evan, will be near a^ thousand a year. 
Now, what do I deserve for my news « ’ 

She put up her mouth for another kiss, out of breath, 

‘ True « ’ looked Evan’s eyes. 
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‘ True ' ‘ slie said, smiling, and feastag on his bemlder- 
ment 

After the bubbhng in his biam had a httle subsided, 
Evan breathed as a man on whom fresh air is blown 
Were not these tidmgs of release * His ridiculous pride 
must nevertheless inquire whether Carohne had been 
begging this for him. 

‘ No, dear— mdeed 1 ‘ Carohne asserted with moie than 
natural vehemence ‘ It ’s something that you yourself 
have done that has pleased him I don’t know what 
Only he says, he beheves you are a man to be trusted with 
the ke 3 ^ of anything — and so you are. Yon are to call on 
him to-morrow. Will you ® ’ 

While Evan was replymg, her face became white. She 
had heard the Major’s voice in the shop TTm mihtary 
step advanced, and Carohne, exclaiming, ‘ Don't let me 
see him I ’ bustled to a door Evan nodded, and she 
slipped through The next moment he was faomg the 
stiff manne 

' Well, young man,’ the Major commenced, and, seating 
himself, added, ‘ be seated I want to talk to you seri- 
ously, sir Ton didn’t thmk fit to wait tiU I had done 
with the Directors to-day. You 're devilishly out m your 
disoiplme, whatever you are at two and two I suppose 
there ’s no fear of bemg mtruded on here ^ None of jmur 
acquaintances likely to be introdncmg themselves to me * ’ 
There is not one that I would mtroduce to you,’ said 
Evan. 

The Major nodded a bnef recogmtion of the comph- 
ment, and then, throwmg his back agamst the chair, fired 
out . ‘ Come, sir, is this your domg ? ’ 

In mihtary phrase, Evan now changed front His first 
thought had been that the Major had come for his wife. 
He perceived that he himself was the special object of his 
visitation. 
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' I mu':! a<'k you m ha 6 yon allude to,’ he answered 

' Yon arc not at your ofScc, but you ^vjli speak to me as 
if there n ns some distinction between us,' said the Major, 
‘ Jly Imvjng married j-our sister does not reduce me to the 
ranks, I hope/ 

Tlic Major drummed Ins knuckles on the table, after this 
impressive delivery. 

’ Hem I ' he resumed. ‘ Now, sir, understand, before 
3'ou speak a word, that I can see through any number of 
infernal lies. I see that you 're prepared for prevarica- 
tion. By George I it shah come out of you, if I get it by 
main force. Tbc Duke compelled me to give yon that 
appointment in my Company. Now, sir, did you, or did 
j-ou not, go to him and dehberately state to him that you 
believed the affairsof theCompany to be m a bad condition 
— infamously bandied, likely to involve Ms honour as a 
gentleman 1 I ask you, sit, did you do this, or did you not 
do it t ' 

Evan waited till the sharp rattle of the Major’s close had 
quieted, 

‘ If I am to answer the wording of your statement, I 
may say that I did not ’ 

‘ Very good ; very good , that will do. Are you aware 
that the Duke has sent in his resignation as a Director of 
our Company ’ ' 

‘ I hear of it first from you/ 

‘ Confound your famihaniy ' ’ cried the irritable officer, 
rising. ‘ Am I always to be told that I married your 
Bister ? Address me, sir, as becomes your duty.' 

Evan beard the words ‘beggarly tailor’ mumbled: 
‘out of the gutters,’ and ‘cursed connection’ He 
stood in the attitude of attention, while the Major 

continued — rr j. 

‘ Now, young man, listen to these facts Y on came to 

me this day last week, and complained that you did not 
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comprehend some of our Irnobnction'! nnd nUftirs. I cs- 
plauicd them to your damned htupidilj. You xientnuny. 
Three days after that, you had an inlrrvien xxith tlit- 
Dulto Stop, sir 1 Wliat the devil do you mean by daring 
to apeak while I am apcaking ’ You anw the Duke, I wij . 
Now, uhnt took place at that interview ! ’ 

The Major tned to tower over Evan powerfully, ns ho 
put this q.uery. They w oro of a common height, and to do 
so, ho had to rise on hia toes, so that the effect was but 
momentary. 

‘ I think I am not bound to rcplj ,' said Evan. 

'Very well, sir, that xviU do* The Major’s fmgora 
wore evidently itching for an absent rattan. ‘ Confess it 
or not, you are dismissed from your post Do you hear ? 
You are kioked m the street. A beggarly tailor you w cro 
bom, and a beggarly tailor you will die.’ 

‘ I must beg you to stop, now said Evan. ' I told you 
that I was not hound to reply . but I w ill. If j ou w ill sit 
down, Major Strike, you shall hear what jou wish to 
know.' 

This being presently comphed with, though not before a 
glare of the Major’s eyes had shown his doubt whether it 
might not be oonstracd into insolence, Evan pursued . 

‘ I came to you and informed you that I could not 
reconcile the oash-aooounts of the Compan}', nnd that 
certain of the later proceedings appeared to mo to jeopar- 
dize its prospenty. Your explanations did not satisfy mo 
I admit that you enj oined me to be silent. But the Duke, 
as a Director, had as strong a right to claim mo as his 
servant, and when he questioned mo as to the position of 
the Company, I told him what I thought, just ns I had 
told you.’ 

‘ You told him we were jobbers and swindlers, sir 1 ' 

‘ The Duke mquired of me whether I would, under the 
circumstances, while prooeedmgs were going on which I 
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did not approve of, take the responsibility of allowing my 
name to remain ’ 

‘Hal ha ! ha ' ’ the Major burst out. This was too 
good a joko. The name of a miserable young tailor 
' Go on, sir, go on 1 ’ He swallowed his laughter like oil 
on his rage. 

* I have said sufSoient.' 

Jumping up, the Major swore by the Lord, that he hid 
said sufficient. 

‘ Now, look you here, young man.' He squared his 
finger before Evan, eyemg him under a hard frown, ‘ You 
have been playing your game agam, as you did down at 
that place in Hampshire. I heard of it — deserved to be 
shot, by heaven ' You thmk you have got hold of the 
Duke, and you throw me over. You imagine, I dare say, 
that I will allow my wife to be talked about to further 
your interests — you self-seekmg young dog • As long as 
he lent the Company his name, I permitted a great many 
things. Do you think me a blind idiot, sir * But now 
she must learn to be satisfied with people who 've got no 
titles, or carriages, and who can’t give hundred g^ea 
compliments. You 're all of a piece — a set of . . . 

The Major paused, for half a word was on his mouth 
which had drawn lightning to Evan’s eyes. 

Not to be baffled, he added • ‘ But look you, sir. I 
may be ruined. I dare say the Company will go to the 
,jogg — every ass will follow a Duke. But, mark, this 
goes on no more. I will be no woman’s cully. ^ Mmd, 
sir, I take excellent care that you don’t traffic in your 

The Major delivered this ouhninating remark with a 
well-timed deflection of his forefinger, and slightly turned 

aside when he had done . j 

You might have seen Evan’s figure rocking, as he stood 
with bis eyes steadily levelled on his sister s husband. 
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The Major, who, whatever he was, was physically no 
oowaid, did not fail to interpret the look, and challenge it, 

Evan walked to the door, opened it, and said, between 
his teeth, ‘ You must go at once ’ 

‘ Eh, SIT, eh * what ’s this ® ’ exclaimed the warrior 
but the door was open, Mr Goren was in the shop ; the 
scandal of an assault m such a house, and the consequent 
possibihty of his matrimonial alhance hecommg bruited m 
the newspapers, held his atm after it had given an m- 
voluntary ]erk He marched through ivith hecommg 
digmty, and marched out mto the street , and if necks 
unelastio and heads erect may be token as the sign of a 
proud soul and of nohihty of nund, my artist has the Major 
for his model. 

Evan displayed no such a presence He returned to the 
httle parlour, shut and locked the door to the shop, and 
forgetting that one was near, sat down, covered his eyes, 
and gave way to a fit of tearless sobbing. With one foot 
m the room Carohne hung watching him Apamthatshe 
had never known wrung her nerves. His whole manhood 
seemed to be shaken, as if by regular pulsations of m- 
tensest misety. She stood m awe of the sight till her 
limbs failed her, and then staggermg to him she fell on her 
knees, daspmg his, passionately kissmg them. 


CHAPTER XL 

IK WmOH the OOWNTESS still SOEItTS GAME 

Me Raikes and his friend Prank Remand, sumamed 
Eranko, to suit the requirements of metre, m which they 
habitually conversed, were walking arm-m-arm along the 
drive in Society’s Park on a fine frosty Sunday afternoon 
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of midwinter. The quips and jokes of Franko were lively, 
and he looked into the carriages passing, as if he knew that 
a cheerful countenance is not without charms for their 
inmates Raikes’ face, on the contrary, was barren and 
bleak. Being of that nature that when a pun was made 
he must perforce outstrip it, he fell mto Pranko's humour 
from time to time, but dbeit aware that what he uttered 
was good, and by comparison transoendent, he refused to 
enjoy it. Nor when Ikanko started from his arm to de- 
claim a passage, did he do other than make hmp efforts to 
unite himself to Franko again. A further sign of im- 
mense depression m him was that instead of the creative, 
it was the cntioal faculty he exercised, and rather than 
reply to Franko in his form of speech, he scanned ocoasional 
hues and objected to particular phrases. He had clearly 
exchanged the sangume for the bihous temperament, and 
was fast stranding on the rooky shores of prose. Franko 
bore this very well, for he, like Raikes in happier days, 
claimed aU the glances of lovely woman as his own, and 
on his right there flowed a stream of Beauties At last he 
was compelled to observe . ‘ This change is sudden : 
wherefore so downcast ? With tigrme claw thou mangiest 
my speech, thy cheeks are like December’s pippm, and thy 
tongue most sour ! ’ 

‘ Tbfiu of it make a farce ! ’ said Raikes, for the making 
of farces was Franko’s profession. ‘ Wherefore so down- 
cast' What aims' There' let’s walk on. Let us the 
left foot forward stout advance, I care not for the herd.’ 

‘ 'Tis love ' ’ oned Franko. 

‘ Ay, an’ it be ' ’ Jack gloomily returned. 

‘ For ever cruel is the sweet Saldar ? ' 

Raikes winced at this name. 

‘ A truce to banter, Franko ! ' he said sternly : but the 
subject was opened, and the wound 

' Love ! ’ he pursued, mildly groaning. ‘ Suppose you 



‘ SI 3 trngedj in, tlu'H, thy frrc'^ ! ' Ik • \rl.iitii'-<l. ’ Will, 
bo it 90 ! I bclioic I 4mU codk' to ritlnR iMjMti 
myself shortly — beneath tho sliKld of Catnni h 1 'll 0 
nation's ballads frame. I '\e »ptnt my incomo in four 
montba, and now I 'in livini* on my enmi’h' 1 undi rl - 1 it 
It’s bko trade — it's n« bad ns poor old Hnrrini'lott, by 
Jovo 1 But that isn’t tho \i ont, I'nnho 1 ’ Jack droppt d 
Ins voice. ‘I behove I’m furiously loied by » pimr 
country nenoh ' 

‘ Morals ! ’ was Franko's most encouraging reproof. 

‘Oh, I don’t think I'\o oven kisswl her,’ rvjcmicd 
Baikes, who doubted because his irangination was vivid. 
‘ It ’s my mtclleet that dn77lc.s her. 1 'vo got Ictlors— she 
calls mo clover. By Jovo 1 since I gave up driving I 'vo 
had thoughts of rushing down to her and making her inino 
in spito of home, family, fortune, friends, name, position — 
everything 1 I have, indeed.' 
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Eranko looked naturally astonished at this amount of 
self-saonfice. ‘ The Countess ® ^ he shrewdly suggested* 

‘ I ’d rather be my Polly’s prmce, 

Than yon great lady’s errand-boy ' ’ 

Eaikes burst into song 

He stretched out his hand, as if to discard all the great 
ladies who were passing. By the strangest misfortune 
ever known, the direction taken by his fingers was toward 
a carnage wherein, beautifully smihng opposite an 
elaborately reverend gentleman of middle age, the 
Countess de Saldar was sitting. This great lady is not to 
bo blamed for deeming that her errand-boy was pomtmg 
her out vulgarly on a public promenade. Ineffable dis- 
dam curled off her sweet obve visage. She turned her 
head. 

‘ I ’ll go down to that girl to-night,' said Raikes, mth 
compressed passion. And then he hurried Eranko along 
to the bridge, where, behold, the Countess ahghted with 
the gentleman, and walked beside him mto the gardens. 

‘ Follow her,’ said Raikes, m agitation ‘ Do you sec 
her ® by yon long-tailed raven’s side * Follow her, 
Eranko ! See if he kisses her hand— anythmg I and meet 
me here in half an hour. I ’ll have evidence t ’ 

Eranko did not altogether like the office, but Raikes’ 
dinners, smgular luck, and superiority in the encounter 
of puns, gave bun the upper hand with his friend, and 
so Eranko went. 

Turn ing away from the last glimpse of his Countess, 
Raikes crossed the bridge, and had not strolled far beneath 
the bare branches of one of the long peen wallts, vhon he 
perceived a gentleman with two ladies leamng on him. 

‘ Now, there,’ moralized this youth ; ‘ now, what do you 
say to that? Do you caU that fair * He can’t be happi-, 
and it ’s not m nature for them to be satisfied And yet, if 
2i 
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I went up and attempted to please them all by takmg one 
away, the probabihties are that he would knock me down 
Such is life ' We won’t be made comfortable ' ’ 
Nevertheless, he passed liiem with mdifierence, for it 
w as merely the principle he objected to , and, indeed, he 
M as so wrapped m his own conceptions, that his name had 
to he called behmd him twice before he recognized Evan 
Harrington, Mrs Strike, and Miss Bonner The arrange- 
ment he had previously thought good, was then spontane- 
ously adopted JIrs Strike reposed her fair hand upon 
his arm, and Juhana, mth a timid glance of pleasure, 
walked ahead m Evan’s charge. Close neighbourhood 
between the couples was not kept. The gemns of Mr 
Eaikcs was wasted m manoeuvres to lead his beautiful 
compamon into places where he could be seen with her, 
and envied. It was, perhaps, more flattering that she 
should betray a marked disposition to prefer sobtude m 
his society But this idea lilumined him only near tho 
moment of partmg Then he saw it , then he groaned in 
soul, and besought Evan to have one more promenade, 
saying, w ith characteristic cleverness in the maskmg of his 
real thoughts ‘ It gives us an appetite, you know ’ 

In Evan’s face and Juhana’s there was not much sign 
that any protraction of their walk together would aid this 
beneficent process of nature He took her hand gently, 
and when he qmtted it, it dropped 
‘ The Rose, the Rose of Beckley Court ' ’ Raikes sang 
aloud ‘Wliy, this is a day of meetmgs. Behold John 
Thomas in t lie rear a tow er of plush and powder ' Shall 
I nish— shall I pluck her from the aged stem ’> ‘ 

On the gravel-walk above them Rose passed with her 
nristoornlic grandmother, muffled in furs She marched 
dchbcratclv, looking coldly before her Evan’s face w as 
wlutr .and .ruhana. whose eyes were fixed on him, 
?hundcrf‘(l 
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' I 'm cliillctJ,’ eho murmured to Caroline. ‘ Let us go ' 

Caroline cj’ctl Evnn with a moaning sadness, 

‘ Wo will hurry to our corriago/ she said. 

They were scon to make a little circuit so as not to 
appioncli Bose ; after udiom, thoughtless of his cruelty, 
Evnn bent his steps slowly, haltuig when she reached her 
can iago. Ho behoved — ^rather, he knew that she had seen 
him. There was a eonsoiousnoss in the composed out- 
linc-s of iicr face ns she passed the mdifforence was too 
porfeet. Let her hate him jf she pleased. It recompensed 
him that the air she wore should make her appearance 
more womanly ; and that blaok dress and crape-bonnet, in 
some way, touched him to mournful thoughts of her that 
helped a partial forgetfulness of wounded self. 

Bose had driven off. Ho was looltmg at the same spot, 
where Caroline's hand waved from her carnage Juliana 
was not seen. Carolmo requested her to nod to him once, 
but she would not. She leaned back hidmg her eyes, and 
moving a petulant shoulder at Carohne's hand. 

‘ Has ho offended you, my child * ’ 

Juliana answered harshly : 

‘ No— no ’ 

The wheels roUed on, and Carolme tried other subjects, 
knoiving possibly that they would lead Juhana back to 
this of her own accord. 

' You saw how she treated him ^ * the latter presently 
said, without moving her hand from before her eyw. 

‘ Yes, dear. Ho forgives her, and wdl forget it ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ she olonohed her long thin hand, ‘ I pray that I 
may not die before I have made her repent it. She shall !’ 

Juliana looked glittermgly m Carolme’s face, and then 
fell a-weeping, and suffered herself to be folded and 
caressed The storm was long subsidmg. 

- ‘ Dearest ' you are better now ® ’ said Caroline. 

She whispered ; ' Yes.' 
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‘ My brotiher lias only to Imow you, dcai ’ 

‘ Hush. I That 's past ’ Juliana stopped her ; and, on 
a deep breath that threatened to break to sobs, she added 
in a sweeter voice than was common to hoi, ‘ iUi, uhy — 
why did you tell him about the BecMey property * ’ 

Carolme vamly strove to deny that she had told him 
Juliana’s head shook mournfully at her , and now 
Carolme knew what Juliana meant when she begged so 
earnestly that Evan should be kept ignorant of her 
change of fortune 

Some days after this the cold struck Juhana's chest, and 
she sickened. The three sisters held a sittmg to consider 
what it was best to do with hoi Carolme proposed to 
take her to Beokley ivithout delay Harriet was of opimon 
that the least they could do was to write to her relatives 
and make them instantly aware of her condition. 

But the Countess said * No,’ to both Her argument 
was, that Juhana being independent, they were by no 
means bound to ‘ bundle ’ her, m her state, back to a place 
where she had been so shamefully maltreated . that here 
she would hve, while there she would certainly die . that 
absence of excitement was her medicme, and that hero she 
had it. Mrs Andrew, feeling herself responsible as the 
young lady’s hostess, did not acc^mesce m the Countess’s 
vieivs till she had consulted Juhana , and then apologies 
for givmg trouble were breathed on the one hand , sym- 
pathy, condolences, and professions of esteem, on the 
other Juhano said, she was but shghtly ill, would soon 
recover. Entreated not to leave them before she was 
thoroughly re-estabhshed, and to consent to be looked on 
as one of the family, she sighed, and said it was the utmost 
she oould hope. Of course the ladies took this compliment 
to themselves, but Evan began to was in importance. 
The Countess thought it nearly time to acknowledge him, 
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H j:r < • *1 iii |i‘ >■ nrl fliul nmiv \u'!l limn her aislcra, 

".I Ml'-, liiiii!.' in n ‘•ociVly hiil. a few slops 

.iv Tii-1' I'lnm. iioudiTitmcnifioenf itie’ipeiKliliuonncl 
fr i-n: < liif'iih'innly rrrinunolnesofpruclcnco, 

pf’i 'itii'ldi !'u> t. *.li" (•(iiifimictl firm m doclmiiig 
tn I'-i'-su l.'W hrinliir. Mu" noiihl not relent when the 
I’-isitiP' ji'iiiil''! I'lit a (hm. n (ln//,!ing prospecl, groning 
f-n? Ilf K' m’"' j>r>'\iinitj !<• the heiio'-i of Bockloy Court , 

1 In - « 1 • im! ('» he moved nheii Caroline Miggcslcd that iho 
'I'Tiiie for (he frail inMilid «ns Kvan’s picsenoe. As to 
{id',, dulnim Wttt sttflioieiilly open, (liongli, ns she con- 
e<‘!\(d. her nrl nns eMrcrne. 

* Jh you know why 1 May (o \o\ and trouble jou » ’ 
•■he 'f-I (' d Ctroiine. ' Well, Ihen, it is that I may see your 
hrolher nnited lo .ton nil . and Men I shall go, happy.' 

The prcie't (-erM'd also to make bun the subject of 
many convei'-'.ilions Tnicc a week a bunch of the best 
fiower-. (hat could he got woie soi tod and arranged by her, 
nnd «enl naini'le'‘-'ly to brighlcn Evan’s ohainber. 

‘1 may do Mich' a Hung as Hus, you know, without 

ineuinng blame,' she said. 

'J’ho sight of a love so humWo in its strength and afSu- 
f nee, «ent Caiolino lo Evan on a fruitless errand. What 
availed it, that accused of giving load to his pride m 
refusing (he heiress, Evan should declare that he did not 
love her ? 1 fo did not, Caroline admitted as possible, but 
ho might Jfo might learn to love her, and therefore he 
was wrong in wounding her heart. She related flattering 
anecdotes. She drew tearful pictures of Juhana’s love 
for him ; and noticing how ho seemed to prize his bouquet 

of flowers, said • , j, i. 

‘Do you love them for^th^e^^rteP;.^!:® band that 

sent thorn ? ’ 
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Evan blushed, for it had been a struggle for him to 
receive them, as ho thought, from Bose m secret The 
flowers lost their value , the song that had arisen out of 
them, ‘ Thou hvest in my memory,’ ceased But they 
came still. How many degrees from love gratitude may 
be, I have not reckoned I rather fear it hes on the op- 
posite shore. Prom a youth to a girl, it may yet be very 
tender , the more so, because their ages commonly exclude 
such a sentiment, and nature seems w illin g to make a 
transition stage of it Evan wrote to Juhana. Incident- 
ally he expressed a wish to see her. Juhana was under 
doctor’s mterdict but she was not to be prevented from 
going when Evan wished her to go. They met m the park, 
as before, and he talked to her five mmutes through the 
carnage wmdow 

' Was it worth the risk, my poor child * ’ said Carolme, 
pitymgly 

Juhana oned ‘ Oh 1 I would give anything to hve I ' 

A man might have thought that she made no direct 
answer 

‘ Don’t you think I am patient ^ Don’t you thmV I am 
very patient 1 ’ she asked Caiohne, wmmngly, on their way 
home. 

Carolme could scarcely forbear from smihng at the 
feverish anxiety she showed for a reply that should confirm 
her woids and hopes. 

So we must all be ' ’ she said, and that common-place 
remark caused Juhana to exclaim ‘ Pnsoners have hved 
m a dungeon, on bread and water, for years ’ ’ 

Whereat Carolme kissed her so tenderly that Juhana 
tncd to look surpiised, and failing, her thm hps quivered , 
she breathed a soft ‘ hush,’ and fell on Carohne’s bosom. 

She was transparent enough m one thing , but the flame 
nhich burned withm her did not hght her through. 
Others, on other matters, were qmte as transparent to her. 
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Cmhnc ncrcr knew that sho had as much as told her the 
moral suicide Evnn liad committed at Beokley, so 
cunningly had she been probed at intervals with little 
casual questions; random mterjeotions, that one who 
loved him could not fail to meet , petty doubts requmng 
elucidations. And tho Countess, kmd as her sentiments 
had gim\ n toward the alTlicted creature, was compelled to 
proclaim her densely stupid in matenal affairs, Eor the 
Countess had an itch of tho simplest feminine curiosity to 
know nhothcr tho dear child had any notion of aooom- 
plisliing a certain holy duty of the perishable on this earth, 
who might possess worldly goods , and no hmts— not even 
plain speaking, would do. Juliana did not understand her 
at all. 

Tho Countess exhibited a mouming-nng on her finger, 
Mrs. Bonner’s bequest to her. 

‘ How fervent is my giatitude to my excellent departed 
friend for this 1 A legacy, however tnflmg, embalms our 
dear lost ones m the memoiy 1 ’ 

It was of no avail Juliana continued densely stupid. 
Was she not worse ® The Countess could not, ‘ m 
decency,’ as she observed, reveal to her who had prompted 
JIrs. Bonner so to bequeath the Beckley estates as to 
‘ ensure sweet Jubana’s future ’ , but ought not Juhana to 
divme it ? — Juliana at least had hints sufficient. 

Cold Spring winds were now blowing. Juhana had re- 
sided no less than two months with the Cogglesbys. She 
was entreated stiU to remain, and she did From Lady 
Jocelyn she heard not a word of remonstrance , but from 
Miss Camngton and Mrs Shome she received admonishing 
letters. Fmally, Mr Harry Jocelyn presented himself. 

In London, and without any of that needful subsistance 
which a young gentleman feels the want of m London more 
than elsewhere, Harry began to have thoughts of his own. 
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mthout any instigation from his aunts, about devoting 
himself to business. So he sent his card up to his cousm, 
and iras graoionsly met in the dra-wmg-room by the 
Countess, who ruffled him and smoothed him, and would 
possibly have distracted his soul from busmess had his 
ouroumstances been less straitened. Juhana was declared 
to be too unwell to see him that day He called a second 
time, and enjoyed a smnlar greetmg His third visit 
procuied hmi an audience alone with Juliana, when, at' 
once, despite the warnings of his aunts, the frank fellow 
plunged, neduts les Mrs, Bonner had left him totally 
dependent on hia parents and his chances 

* A desperate state of thmgs, isn’t it, Juley 1 I think I 
shall go for a soldier — common, you know ’ 

Instead of shnekmg out agamst such a debasement of 
his worth and gentihty, as was to be expected, Juliana 
said 

‘ That ’s what Mr Harrington thought of domg ’ 

‘ He I If he 'd had the pluck he would.' 

* His duty forbade it, and he did not ’ 

Duty I a confounded tailor * What fools we were to 
have him at Beokley i ’ 

‘ Has the Countess been unkmd to you, Harry « ’ 

‘ I haven’t seen her to-day, and don’t want to. It ’a 
my little dear old Juley I came foi ’ 

Dear Harry I ’ she thanked turn with eyes and hands. 

‘ Come often, won’t you ^ ’ 

‘ Why, am’t you oommg back to us, Juley « ’ 

‘ Not yet They are veiy bnd to me here How is 
Rose J ’ 

Oh, quite jolly. She and Eerdinand are thick again 
Balls every night She dances like the deuce They 
u ant me to go , but I am’t the sort of figiu;e for those 
places, and besides, I shan’t dance till I can lead you out ’ 
A spur of laughter at Harry’s generous nod brought on 
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Juliana's cough. Harry watched her httle body shaken 
and her reddmed eyes Some real emotion— perhaps the 
fear which healthy young people expenenoe at the sight of 
deadly disease — m^e Harry touch her arm with the soft- 
ness of a child’s touch. 

‘ Don't be alarmed, Harry,’ she said. ‘ It 's nothing- 
only Winter. I 'm determmed to get well.' 

‘ That 'a right,’ quoth he, recovenng. ‘ I know you 've 
got pluck, or you wouldn't have stood that operation.' 

‘ Let me see ; when was that * ’ she asked slyly 
Harry coloured, for it related to a time when he had not 
behaved prettily to her. 

‘ There, Juley, that 's all forgotten I was a fool— a 
scoundrel, if you like. I 'm sorry for it now.' 

‘ Do you want money, Harry ^ ' 

' Oh, money I ’ 

‘ Have you repaid Mr. Harrington yet * ’ 

‘ There — ^no, I haven't. Bother it I that fellow s 
name’s always on your tongue. I'll tell you uhat. 
Juley—but it 's no use He 's a low, vulgar adventurer ’ 

‘ Dear Harry,’ said Juhana, softly , ‘ don’t hrmg your 
aunts with you when you come to see me 
‘ Well, then I '11 teU you, Juley. It 's enough that he 's 
a beastly tailor ’ 

‘ Quite enough,’ she responded , ‘ and he is neither a 


fool nor a scoundrel.’ 

Harry’s memory for his own speech uas not quick. 
When Juhana’s calm glance at him called it up, he jumped 
from his chair, crying ■ ‘ Upon my honour, I U Icll you 
what, Juley 1 H I had money to pay him to-morrou , I d 

insult lum on the spot ' ,, r j 

Juliana meditated, and said ‘ Then all your fticnds 

must wish you to continue poor, 

This girl had once been on her knees to him She had 
looked up to him with admirmg love, and he had given 
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her a crumb or bo occasionally, tbinkmg her something 
of a fool, and more of a pest , but non he could not say 
a word to her without being baffled in an elderlj'-sistorly 
tone exasperatmg him so fai that he positively ivishod 
to marry her, and commg to the point, offered himself 
with downnght smeenty, and was rejected Harry left 
m a passion Juhana confided the seciot to Caroline, m ho 
suggested mtereated motives, uhich Juhana Mould not 
hear of. 

‘ Ah,' said the Countess, when Caiohne mentioned the 
case to her, ‘ of course the poor thmg cherishes her first 
offer She would beheve a curate to be dismterested i 
But nund that Evan has due m armng when she is to meet 
him. Mmd that ho is dressed becommgly.’ 

Carohne asked why. 

‘Because, my dear, she is enamoured of his person. 
These httle unhealthy creatures are aluaya attracted by 
the person She thinks it to be Evan’s quahties I IcnoM 
better it is his person Beckley Court may be lost by a 
shabby coat I ’ 

The Countess had recovered from certam spiritual 
knguors mto which she hud fallen after hei retreat 
TOtimate victory hung still m the balance Oh ' if 
^ Evan would only many this httle sufferer, m ho Mas so 
sure to die withm a year i or, if she hved (for maniage 
has o^n been as a resurrection to some poor female 
mvahds), there was Beckley Court, a splendid basis for 
future achievements. Befleoting m this fashion, the 
Counts pardoned her brother. Gloinng hopes hung 
f^h lamps m her chantable breast. She stepped acioss 
the threshold of Tailordom, won Mi- Goren’s heart by 
her condesoenaion, and worked Evan into a sonowful 
mood concerning the mvahd Was not Juhana his only 
active friend * In return, he said thin gs -which only re- 
quired a httle colourmg to be very acceptable to her. 
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The game waxed exciting again. The enemy (the 
Jocelyn party) was alert, but powerless. The three 
sisters were almost wrought to perform a sacrifice far 
exceeding Evan's. They nearly decided to summon him 
to the house . but the matter being broached at table 
one evening, Major Stnke objected to it so angrily that 
they abandoned it, ivith the satisfactoiy conclusion that 
if they did wrong it was the Major’s fault. 

Meantime Juhana had much on her conscience. She 
knew Evan to be innocent, and she allowed Rose to think 
him guilty. Could she bring her heart to jom them * 
That was not in her power . but desinng to be lulled by 
a compromise, she devoted herself to make his relatives 
receive him , and on days of bitter winds she would dnve 
out to meet him, answering all expostulations with — ‘ I 
should not go if he were here.' 

The game waxed hot. It became a question whether 
Evan should be admitted to the house m spite of the 
Major. Juhana now made an extraordinary move. 
Having the Count with her in the carnage one day, she 
stopped in front of Mr. Goren’s shop, and Evan had to 
come out. The Count returned home extremely mysti- 
fied. Once more the unhappy Countess was obliged to 
draw bills on the fabulous , and as she had recommenced 
the system, which was not without its fasoinatioiis to her, 
Juhana, who had touched the spring, had the full benefit 
of it. The Countess had deceived her before — ^what of 
that ® She spoke things sweet to hear. Who could be 
false that gave her heart food on which it lived ! 

One mght Juliana returned from her dnve alarmmgly 
ill She was watched through the mght by Caroline and 
the Countess alternately. In the mommg the sisters 

‘ She has consented to let us send for a doctor,’ said 
Caroline. 
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‘Her oluef desire seems to be a lawyer,’ said the 
Countess. 

‘ Yes, but the doctor must bo sent for first ’ 

‘ Yes, mdeed I But it behoves us to pionae that the 
doctor does not kill her before the laivycr comes.' 

Carolme looked at Louisa, and said ‘ Are you 
Ignorant * ’ 

’ No — ^what ^ ' ened the Countess eagerly 

‘ Evan has ivritten to tell Lady Jocelyn the state of her 
health, and — ’ 

And that natuially has aggravated her mnladj' I ’ 
The Countess cramped her long fingers. ‘ The child 
heard it from him yesterday I Oh, I could swear at that 
brother I ’ 

She dropped mto a chaw and sat rigid and square- 
jawed, a sculpture of unutterable rage 

In the afternoon Lady Jocelyn arrived The doctor 
was there— 'the lawyer had gone Without a word of 
protest Juhana accompanied her ladyship to Becldey 
Court Heie was a blow 1 

But Andrew was preparing one more mighty still 
What if the Cogglesby Brewery proved a basis most un- 
sound i Where must they fall then « Alas ' on that 
pomt whence they sprang If not to Perdition- 
Tauordom ' 


CHAPTER XLI 

bevhals an abominable plot op the 

BEOTHEES COGGLESBY 

A LIVELY April day, with strong gusts from the South- 
west, and long sweepmg clouds, saluted the mormng 
coach from London to Lympoit. Thither Tailordom 
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tri<impbnn(. wns bcnring it*! victim nt a rattlmg pace, to 
^M^k■llim,nml wnl liim for ever out of tboianksof gontle- 
7)U'ii : fiociel.y, mcanlimc, borluig exclusion to him in the 
ijacligromid • ‘ Out of our halls, degraded youth : The 
sinilos of (urbaned matrons : the sighs of delicate maids ; 
genial wil, educated (aik, lefincd scandal, vice in harness, 
dimiers hcnfinelcd by stalely plush : these, the flavour of 
life, are not for you, though you stole a taste of them, 
urolebcd ini])ostor ! Pay for it with years of remorse l ’ 
The conch uent luslnng agamst the glorious high wmd 
It stirred his blood, ficshened lus cheeks, gave a bright 
lone of /cst to his cj'cs, os lie cast them on the young 
green count ry. Not banished from the breath of heaven, 
or from scU-respoot, or from the appetite for the rewards 
tliat are to follow duties done 1 Not banished from the 
help that is always reached to us when we have fairly 
taken the right road • and that for him is the road to 
Lymport. Let the kingdom of Gilt Gmgerbread howl as it 
mil 1 Wo are no longer children, but men men who 
liavo bitten hard at experience, and know the value of a 
tooth : who have had our hearts bruised, and cover them 
with armour ; who hve not to feed, but look to food that 
we may hve ' What matters it that yonder high-spiced 
kingdom should excommunicate such as we are * We 
have rubbed off the gilt, and have assumed the command 
of our stomachs. We are men from this day 1 
NoWj you would have tliougHt Evan b companions, right 
and loft of him, were the wretches under sentence, to 
judge from appearances. In contrast with his look of 
insolent pleasure, Andrew, the moment an eye on 
him, exhibited the cleverest impersonation of the dumps 
ever seen: while Mr. Baikes was from head to foot 
nothing better than a moan made visible. Nevertheless, 
they both agreed to raUy Evan, and bid him be of good 

cheer. 
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' Don’t bo domi, Vnn , don’t ho do^^n, mj boj paid 
Androii , nibbing his hands gloomily. 

‘ I ' do I look It * ’ Eian nnsiirrod, Iniighing 
‘ Capital acting I ’ exclaimed Raikcs. ' Try and Keep 
It up’ 

‘ Well, I hope you ’re acting too,' said U\ an 
Eaikes lot liis chest fall like n collapsing bellouH 
At the end of five iiunutes, ho remarked . ' I '\e been 
Bitting on it the mIioIo monungl '1 here’s violent in- 
flammation, I 'm perauaded. Another hour, and I jump 
slap from the summit of tho conch 1 ’ 

Evan turned to Andrew 
‘ Do you think ho ’ll bo lot off ® ’ 

' Mr Baikcs ’ Can’t say. Yon ace, Vnn, it depends 
upon bow Old Tom has taken his bad hick. Ahem I 
Perhaps ho ’ll bo all tho stiictor , and ns a man of liononr, 

Mr Raikcs, you see, can’t vciy well ’ 

‘ By Joro I I wish I wasn’t a man of honour 1 ’ Raikcs 
interposed, heaidly. 

‘You SCO, Van, Old Tom’s circumstances' — ^iDulrcw 
ducked, to smother a sort of laughter — ‘ arc now such 
that ho ’d bo glad of tho money to let him off, no doubt ; 
but Mr Raikcs has spent it, I can’t lend it, and you 
haven’t got it, and there wo nU arc At tho end of'tho 
yeai he’s free, and ho— hnl lia! I’m not a bit tho 
merrier for laugbmg, 1 can tell you ’ 

Catohmg another glimpse of Evan’s serious face, 
Andrew fell mto louder laughter ; checking it inth doleful 
solemnity 

Up hill and down lull, and pastlittle homesteads shining 
with 3 'eIIow crocuses ; across wide brown heaths, whoso 
outlines raised in Evan’s mind the night of his funeral 
w alk, and tossed up old feelings dead as the whirling dust. 
At last Raikes called out . 

‘ The towers of Fallowfidd,— hoigho 1 ’ 
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All'! Vii'lri ^ (itl • 

■ N’ow then, \'nti ; if OW 1 'oin 't. nnj’whorc, lie 's Iiere. 
Yoii '^1 1 at ilu> Dragon, nml don't 3-011 talk to me, 
I'tti 1< ( iiu' CO in Jl 'i! lie joat (lie hour ho dines in tho 
I iiuuin-. I'-n't it a ‘-linme of him to make me face cvci3r 
man of (tie t-ri'dilor— eh ’ ' 
r.v.in gave AndrmvV hand an ofTeclionntc squeeze, at 
V trill Andrew had to gulp down something— rceiprocel 
emotion, doiihtlofn. 

'Hark,' (aid Rnikc'', ns llio horn of (he guard was 
lie.ml, ' Once (hat sound used to set me cnracolmg before 
.-iiiahjerl multiliide. Idl'd nondors. All London looked 
on me ' It !nd more effect on me than champagne. 
Xon I he.ir if— (ho uholc charm has vnm'shed I I can't 


■oi' n single old castle. Would 3011 have thought it 
poi’ihle tliat a small circular bit of tin on a man’s person 
could ]>roduce such cliangcs in him * ’ 

‘ You are a donkc3- to near it,' said Evan. 

' I pledged m3’ Mord ns a gentleman, and thought it 
Mimll, for the money ' ' said Rnifces. ‘ This is the fiist 
coach I ever travelled on, without making the old whip 
hurst null laughing I’m not myself. I’m haunted. 
I 'm somebody else.’ 

Tho three passengers having descended, a controversy 
commenced between Evan and Andrew as to which 
should pay Evan had his money out , Andrew dashed 
it behind him ; Evnn remonstrated. 

' Well, you mustn't pay for us two, Andrew. I would 

have lot yon do it once, but — ' ^ . , t, 

‘ Stuff I ’ cried Andrew. ‘ I ain't paymg— it s the 

cicditors of the estate, my boy ' ’ 

Evan looked so ingenuously surprised and hurt at his 
lack of principle, that Andrew chucked a sixpence at a 


small boy, saying,— 

'If you don’t lot me have my own way. Van, J. u sny 
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my purse after it. What do you mean, sir, by treating 
me hire a beggar * ’ 

‘ Our fnend Harrington can’t humour us,’ quoth 
Raikes ' Eor myself, I candidly confess I prefer being 
paid for ’, and he leaned contentedly against one of the 
posts of the mn tdl the filthj' dispute was arranged to the 
satisfaction of the ignobler mmd There Andrew left 
them, and went to Mrs Socldey, tv ho, recovered from 
her dlness, smiled her usual placid welcome to a guest. 

‘ You know me, ma’am * ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ' The London Mr Cogglesby ' ' 

‘ Now, ma’am, look here I ’ve come for my brother. 
Don’t be alarmed No danger as yet But, mind * if 
you attempt to conceal him tom his lawful brother, I ’ll 
summon here the myrmidons of the law ’ 

Mrs Sookley showed a serious face. 

‘ You know his habits, Mr Cogglesby , and one doesn’t 
go against any one of his whuMies, or there ’s conse- 
quences but the house is open to you, sn. I don’t Tvush 
to hide him ’ 

Andrew accepted this intelligent evasion ot Tom 
Cogglesby’s orders as sufficient, and immediately pro- 
ceeded upstairs. A door shut on the first In.rifiinp 
Andrew went to this door and knocked No ansu'er 
He tned to open it, but found that he had been fore- 
stalled After threatenmg to talk busmess through 
the key-hole, the door was unlocked, and Old Tom 
appeared. 

So I now you ’le doggmg me mto the country Be 
off , make an appomtmont. Saturday ’s my hohday. 
You know that ’ 

Andrew pushed through the doorwa}', and, by way of 
an emphatic reply and a sdenomg one, dehvered a punch 
slap mto Old Tom’s belt 

Confound you, Nan • ’ said Old Tom, gnmaomg, hut 
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friendly, as if his sympathies had been irresistibly 
assailed. 

‘ It ’s done, Tom I I 've done it. Won my bet, now,’ 
Andrew exclaimed. ‘The women — poor creatures! 
What a state they ’re in. I piiy 'em.’ 

Old Tom parsed his lips, and eyed his brother incredu- 
lously, but -with curious eagerness. 

‘ Oh, Lord I what a face I ’ve had to wear ! ’ Andrew 
continued, and while he sank into a chair and rubbed his 
handkerchief over his crisp hair, Old Tom let loose a 
convinced and exultmg, ‘ ha I ha 1 ’ 

* Yes, you may laugh. I ’ve had all the bother,’ said 
Andrew. 

'Serve ye right — marrying such cattle,' Old Tom 
snapped at him. 

‘ They believe we 're bankrupt — owe fifty thousand 
clear, Tom ! ’ 


‘Hal hal’ 

‘ Brewery stock and household formture to be sold by 
general auction, Priday week.’ 

‘Hal hal’ . 

‘ Not a place for any of us to poke our heads mto. I 
talked about " pitiless storms ” to my poor Hany— no 
shelter to be had unless we go down to Lymport, and stop 
with their brother m shop 1’ , . . 

Old Tom did enjoy this. He took a great gulp of air 
for a tremendous burst of laughter, and when this was 
expended and reflection came, his features screwed, as 
if the acidest of flavours had ravished bis palate. 

‘ Bravo. Nan ! Didn’t think you were man enough. 
Ha lha ! Nan-I say-eh « how did ye get on behmd 


the curtains ? ’ , 

The tale, to guess by Andrew s face, appeared 


too strongly infused wim paunos ^ 

‘ Will they go. Nan, eh * d’ ye think they 11 go ? 
2k 
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‘ TVliere else can they go, Tom « They must go there, 
or on the parish, you know.’ 

‘ They ’ll all troop dmm to the young tailoi>— eh ? ’ 

‘ They can’t sleep m the parks, Tom ’ 

‘ No They can’t get mto Buckmgham Palace, neither 
— ’cept as housemaids ’Gad, they ’ro howling like cals, 
I ’d swear — ^nuisance to the neighbourhood — ha 1 ha 1 ’ 

Old Tom’s cruel laughter made Andrew feel for the 
unhappy ladies He struck his forehead, and leaned 
forward, sajing ‘ I don’t know— ’pon my honour, I 
don’t know — can’t think we’ve qmte done right to 
punish ’em so.’ 

This acted like cold water on Old Tom’s delight. He 
pitched it back m the shape of a doubt of what Andrew 
had told him Whereupon Andrew defied him to face 
three miserable women on the verge of hystencs , and 
Old Tom, beginning to chuckle agam, rejoined that it 
would brmg them to their senses, and emancipate him. 

‘You may laugh, Mr Tom,’ said Andrew; ‘but if 
poor Hany should find mo out, deuce a bit more home 
for me ’ 

Old Tom looked at him keenly, and rapped the table 
‘ Swear you did it, Nan ’ 

‘ You promise you ’ll keep the secret,’ said Andrew. 

‘ Never moke promises ’ 

‘ Then there ’s a pretty hfe for me ' I did it for that 
poor dear boy You were only up to one of your jokes 
see that Confound you, Old Tom, you ’ve been 
makmg a fool of me ’ 

The flattering charge was not rejected by Old Tom, who 
now had his brother to laugh at as well. Andrew affeoted 
to be mdignant and desperate. 

‘ If you ’d had a heart, Tom, yon ’d have saved the poor 
fellow inthout any bother at all What do you « 
When I told him of our smash— ha ' ha I it isn’t such a 
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bad joke— well, I went to bun, hanging my head, and 
he offered to arrange our affairs — that is — ’ 

‘ Damned meddlesome young dog I ' cried Old Tom, 
quite in a rage. 

'There — ^you're up in a twinkling,’ said Andrew. 
' Don't you see he hekeved it, you stupid Old Tom ? 
Lord 1 to hear him say how sorry he was, and to see how 
glad he looked at the chance of serving us i ' 

‘ Serving us ! ’ Tom sneered. 

‘ Ha ! ’ went Andrew. ' Yes. There. You 're a 
deuced deal prouder than fifty perars. You 're an upside- 
down old despot I ’ 

No sharper retort rising to Old Tom’s bps, he permitted 
his brother’s abuse of him to pass, declanng that bandy- 
ing words was not his busm^s, he not bemg a Parliament 
man. 

' How about the Major, Nan ? He coming down, too ? ' 

‘ Major I ’ cued Andrew. ‘ Lucky if he keeps his com- 
mission Conung down ? No. He 's off to the Con- 
tinent.’ ^ 

‘ Pmd plenty of scamps there to keep him company, 
added Tom. ‘ So he ’s broke-eh « ha ' ha I ’ 

‘ Tom,’ said Andrew, seriously, ‘ I '11 teU you all about 
it, if you '11 swear not to spht on me, because it would 
really upset poor Harry so. She 'd think me such a 
beastly hypocrite, I couldn’t face her afterwards. 

< Lose what pluck you have-eh « ’ Tom jerked out 

his hand, and bade his brother continue. 

Compelled to trust m him without a promise, Andrew 
said : ‘ Well, then, after we 'd arranged it, I went back 
to Harry, and begged her to have poor Yan at the house : 
told her what I hoped you 'd do for him about gettmg 
him into the Brewery. She 's very kmd, Tom, pon my 
honour she is. She was wilhng, only— ’ 

' Only — eh ? ’ 
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‘ Well, she -was so afraid it ’d hurt her sisters to see him 
there ’ 

Old Tom saw he was m foi excellent fun, and wouldn’t 
spoil it for the world 

‘Yes, Nan S’ 

* So I went to Caiohne She was easy enough ; and 
she went to the Countess ’ 

‘ Well, and she — s ' 

‘ She was willing, too, till Lady Jocelyn came and took 
Miss Bonner home to Beekley, and because Evan had 
written to my lady to fetch her, the Countess — she was 
angry That was all. Because of that, you know. But 
yet she agreed. But when Miss Bonner had gone, it 
turned out that the Major was the obstacle They were 
all wilhng enough to have Evan there, but the Major 
refused I didn’t hear him. I wasn’t gomg to ask him 
I mayn’t be a match for three women, but man to man, 
eh, Tom * You ’d back me there ^ So Harry said the 
hlajor d make Carohne miserable, if his wishes were dis- 
respected. By George, I wish I ’d known, then Don’t 
you thmk it odd, Tom, now « There ’s a Duke of Bel- 
field the fellow had hooked mto his Company , and — 
through Evan I heard — ^the Duke had his name struck 
off After that, the Major swore at the Duke once or 
twice, and said Carohne wasn’t to go out mth bun. 
Suddenly, he insists that she shall go Days the poor 
thmg kept oiymg ' One day, he inaltes her go She 
hasn't the ^mt of my Hany or the Countess By good 
luck. Van, who was huntmg ferns for some frieri Hs of his, 
met them on Sunday m Richmond Park, and Van took 
her away from the Duke But, Tom, think of Van seemg 
a feUow watohmg her wherever she went, and l^en.rn,g 
the Duke's coachman tell that fellow he had orders to 
drive his master and a lady hard on to the sea that mght 
I don’t heheve it— it wasn’t Carohne I But what do 
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you tliink of our finding out that beast of a spy to be in 
the Major’s pay ? We did. Van put a constable on his 
track ; we found him out, and he confessed it. A fact, 
Tom I That decided me. K it was only to get nd of a 
brute, I determined I ’d do it, and I did. Strike came 
to me to get my name for a bill that night. 'Gad, he 
looked blanker than his bill when he heard of us two 
bankrupt. I showed him one or two documents I 'd got 
ready. Says ho : “ Never mind ; it ’ll only be a couple 
of hundred more m the schedule." Stop, Tom 1 he ’s 
got some of our blood I don't think he meant it. He 
is hard pushed. WeE, I gave him a twentier, and he was 
off the nert night. You ’ll soon see aU about the Com- 
pany in the papers.’ 

At the conclusion of Andrew’s recital, Old Tom 
thrummed and looked on the floor under a heavy frown 
His mouth worked dubiously, and, from moment to 
moment, he plucked at his waistcoat and puEed it down, 
throwing back his head and glanng 
‘ I ’ve knocked that feEow over once,' he said. ’ Wish 
he hadn’t got up again ’ 

Andrew nodded. 

‘ One good thmg, Nan. He never boasted of our con- 
nection. Much obEged to him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Andrew, who was gladly watching Old 
Tom’s change of mood with a quiescent aspect. ^ 

‘ Hm !— -must keep it quiet from his poor old mother 
Andrew again affirmatived his semor’s remarks. That 
bis treatment of Old Tom was sound, he presently had 
proof of. The latter stood up, and after sniffing in an 
L’ured way for about a mmute, launched out his nght 
lea and vociferated that he would hke to have it m his 
power to kick aE the villains out of the world a modest 
demand Andrew at once chimed in with , adding that, 
were such a faculty extended to him, he would not object 
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to lose the leg that could benefit mankind so infinitely, 
and consented to its following them Then, Old Tom, 
who was of a practical turn, meditated, swung his foot, 
and gave one gnm kick at the imagmary bundle of 
viUams, discharged them headlong stiaight into space 
Andrew, naturally mutative, and secmg that he had now 
to lack them flymg, attempted to excel Old Tom in the 
vigour of his dehvery. No wonder that the efforts of 
both were heatmg they were engaged in the task of 
ndding the globe of the larger half of its inliabitants 
Tom perceived Andrew’s useless emulation, and with a 
sound translated by ' yack,’ sent his leg out a long way 
Not to be outdone, Andrew immediately, with a still 
louder ‘ yack,’ committed himself to an effort so violent 
that the altematve between his log oommg off, or his bemg 
taken off his leg, was propounded by nature, and decided 
by the laws of gravity m a tnce. Joyful grunts were 
emitted by Old Tom at the sight of Andrew prostrate, 
rubbing his pate. But Sirs Sookley, to whom the noise 
of Andrew s fall had suggested awful fears of a fratricidal 
conflict upstairs, hurried forthwith to announce to them 
that the sovereign remedy for human ills, the promoter of 
concord, the healer of fends, the central pomt of man’s 
destmy m the flesh— Burner, was awaitmg them. 

To the dinner they marched 

Of this great festival be it simply told that the supply 
was copious and of good quality-much too good and 
copious for a bankrupt host that Evan and Mr John 
Kaikes were formally mtroduoed to Old Tom before the 
repast comm^oed, and welcomed some three mmntes 
after he had decided the flavour of his first glass , that 
Raikes m due time preferred his petition for release 
from a dreadful engagement, and furnished vast amuse- 
ment to the company under Old Tom’s hand, until, by 
chance, he quoted a scrap of Latm, at which the brothera 
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Cogglesby, who would have faced peers and princes with- 
out bemg disconcerted, or performing mental genuflemons, 
shut their mouths and looked injured, unhappy, and m 
the presence of a superior . Mr. Raikes not bemg the man 
to spare them. Moreover, a surprise was afiorded to 
Evan. Andrew stated to Old Tom that the hospitality 
of Main Street, Lymport, was open to him. Strange to 
say, Old Tom accepted it on the spot, observing, ‘ You ’re 
master of the house — can do what you like, if you 're 
man enough,’ and addmg that he thanked him, and 
would come in a day or two. The case of Mr Eaikeswas 
still left unoertam, for as the bottle circulated, he ex- 
hibited such a faculty for apt, but to the brothers, totally 
incomprehensible quotation, that they fled from him 
without leaving hin time to remember what special 
calamity was on his mind, or whether this earth was other 
than an abode conceived in great jolhty for his hfe-long 
entertainment 


CHAPTER XLH 
JULIAni. 

The sick night-light burned steadily in Juliana s chamber. 
On a couch, beside her bed, Carohne lay sleepmg, tued 
with a long watch. Two sentences had been passed on 
Juliana : one on her heart : one on her body : ’ Thou art 
not loved ’ , and, ‘ Thou must die.’ The frail passion 
of her struggle against her destmy was over with her 
Qmet as that qmet which Nature was takmg her to, her 
body reposed. Calm as the sohtary mght-hght before 
her open eyes, her spint was wastmg away. ‘ If I am 
not loved, then let me die I ’ In such a sense she bowed 
to her fate. 
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At am hour like this, watching the round of light on the 
ceiling, with its narrowing inner rings, a sufferer from 
whom pam has fled looks back to the shores she is leaving, 
and would bo well mth them who w’alk there. It is false 
to imagme that schemers and workers in the dark ate 
destitute of the saving gift of conscience. They have it, 
and it 18 perhaps made hveher in them than with easy 
people; and therefore, they are imperatively spurred 
to hoodwink it. Hence, their self-delusion is deep and 
endures. They march to Uicir object, and gaining or 
losmg it, the voice that calls to them is the voice of a 
bimd creature, whom any ansner, provided that the 
answer is ready, will silence And at an hour like this, 
when finally they snatch their mmuto of sight on the 
threshold of black mght, their souls may compare with 
yonder shining oirole on the coilmg, which, as the light 
below gasps for air, contracts, and extends hut to mm^e 
with the darkness They would be nobler, bettor, bound- 
lessly good to all , — ^to those who have injured them 
to those whom they have injured Alas 1 for any definite 
deed the limit of their circle is immoveable, and they must 
act withm it The trick they have played themselves 
imprisons them. Beyond it, they cease to be. 

Lying in this utter stillness, Juhana thought of Rose , 
of her beloved by Evan. The fever that had loft her 
blood, had left it stagnant, and her thoughts were quite 
emotionless. She looked faintly on a far picture. She 
saw Rose blooming with pleasures m Elbnme House, 
^dn^ as a boat home by the river’s tide to sea, away 
from her living joy. He breast of Rose was lucid to her, 
and m that hour of msight she had clear knowledge of 
her oousm’s heart j how it scoffed at its base love, and 
unwittm^y betrayed the power on her still, by olmgmg 
to the world and what it would give her to fill the void , 
how externally the lake was untroubled, and a mirror 
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to tlio passing day ; and how within there pressed a flood 
against an iron dam. Evan, too, she saw. The Countess 
was right in her judgement of Juhana’s love. Juhana 
looked verjf little to his qualities. She loved him when 
she thought him guilty, which made her conceive that 
her love was of a diviner east than Rose was capable of 
Guilt did not spoil Ins beauty to her ; his gentleness and 
glowing manhood were unchanged ; and when she knew 
him as he was, the revelation of his high nature sunply 
confirmed her impression of his physical perfections 
She had done him a wrong ; at her death news would come 
to him, and it might be that he would bless her name 
Because she sighed no longer for those dear hps and strong 
arms to close about her tremulous frame, it seemed to her 
that she had quite surrendered him. Generous to Evan, 
she would be just to Rose. Beneath her pillow she found 
pencil and paper, and with difficulty, scarce seeing her 
letters in the brown hght, she began to trace Imes of fare- 
well to Rose. Her conscience dictated to her thus, ' Tell 
Rose that she was too ready to accept his guilt , and that 
in this as in all things, she acted with the precipitation 
of her character. Tdl her that you always trusted, and 
that now you know him innocent Give her the proofs 
you have. Show that he did it to shield his mtngumg 
sister. TeE her that you write this only to make her just 
to bitn. End with a prayer that Rose may be happy.' 

Ere Juhana had finished one sentence, she resigned the 
pencil. Was it not much, even at the gates of death, to 
be the instrument to send Rose into his arms ® The 
picture swayed before her, helping her weakness. She 
found herself dreaming that he had kissed her once. 
Dorothy, she remembered, had danced up to her one day, 
to relate what the maids of the house said of the gentle- 
man— (at whom, it is known, they look with the licence 
of oats toward kings) , and Dorothy’s fresh careless 
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moutli had told how ono observant maid, amoronsly 
minded, proclaimed of Evan, to a compamon of her scit, 
that, * he was the only gentleman who gave you an idea 
of hoAv ho would look when ho was kissing you/ Juliana 
cherished that vision hkcwiso. Young ladies aro not 
supposed to do so, if mcmal maids aro ; hut Juhana did 
chensh it, and it possessed her fancy Bear in your recol- 
lection that she was not a healthy person. Diseased Iittlo 
heromes may bo made attractive, and aro now popular ; 
but strip off the cleverly woven robo which is fasliioned 
to cover them, and }'ou iviU find them in certain matters 
beanng a resemblance to menial maids. 

Wlule the thoughts of lus kiss lasted, sho could do 
notlung , hut lay with her two hands out on tho bed, and 
her eyehds closed. Then waking, she took tho pencil 
agam It w'ould not move her bloodless fingers fell 
from it 

‘If they do not meet, and ho never marries, I may 
olaun him m the next world,’ she mused 

But conscience continued uneasy. Sho turned her 
wnst and trailed a letter from beneath the pillow. It 
was from Mrs Shorne Juhana knew tho contents. She 
raised it unopened as high asherfaltermghands permitted, 
and read like one whose shut eyes read syllables of fire 
on the darkness 

Bose has at last defimtely engaged herself to Ferdi- 
nan , you will be glad to hear, and we may now treat 
her as a woman/ 

Having absorbed these words, Juhana’s hand found 
stre^th to wnte, with httle difficulty, what sho had to 
say to Bose. She conceived it to be neither subhmo nor 
graerous not even good, merely her peouhar duty. 
When rt was done, she gave a long, low sigh of r elief 

Carolme whispered, ‘ Dearest child, are you awake « ’ 
Yes, she anaweied. 
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‘ Sorrowful, dcnr ’ ’ 

‘ Vorj' quiet.' 

Caroline reached her hand over to her, and felt the 
paper. ‘ What is this * ’ 

‘ M}' good-bye to Rose. I want it folded now.’ 

Caroline slipped from the couch to fulfil her wish. She 
enclosed tlie pencilled scrap of paper, sealed it, and asked, 
‘ Is that right * ’ 

‘ How unlock my desk,’ Juliana uttered, feebly. ‘ Put it 
beside a letter addressed to a law-gentleman. Post both 
the morning I am gone.’ 

Carolmo promised to obey, and coming to Juliana to 
mark her looks, observed a faint pleased smile dying 
away, and had her hand gently squeezed Juliana’s 
conscience had preceded her contentedly to its last sleep , 
and she, beneath that round of hght on the ceiling, drew 
on her counted breaths in peace till dawn. 


CHAPTER XLm 
BOSH 

Have you seen a young audacious spirit smitten to the 
earth * It is a smgular study , and, m the case of young 
women, a trap for mexpenenced men. Rose, who had 
commanded and managed every one surroundmg her 
since infancy, how humble had she now become how 
much more womanly in appearance, and more child-ime 
at heart I She was as wax in Lady Elbume’s hands 
A hint of that veiled episode, the Beckley campaign, 
made Rose phant, as if she had woven for hereelf a rod 
of scorpions. The high ground she had taken; the 
perfect trust in one ; the scorn of any judgement, save 
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her own , these had vanished from her. Rose, the tame- 
less herome Tiho had once put her mother's philosophy 
m action, was the easiest filly that turhaned matron over 
yet drove mto the straight road of the world It oven 
surprised Lady Jooel 3 Ti to see how ivondcitiill} she had 
been broken m by her grandmother. Hoi lady ship wrote 
to Drummond to tell him of it, and Drummond con- 
gratulated her, saymg, however — ‘ Changes of this sort 
' don’t come of conviction Wait till j'ou see her at home 
I think they have been stiokmg pms mto the sore part ’ 
Drummond know Rose well In reality there w’as no 
change m her She was only a supphant to be spared 
from ndicule spared from the apphcation of the scourge 
she had woven for herself. 

And, ah I to one who deigned to thmk warmly still of 
such a disgraced silly creature, with what gratitude sho 
turned l He might woE suppose lovo alone coidd pour 
that profusion of jew'ols at his feet. 

Eerdmand, now Lord Laxley^, understood tho merits of 
his finger-nails better than the nature of young women , 
but he IS not to be blamed for piesuming that Rose had 
learnt to adore him. Else why did she like his company 
BO much * He was not mistaken in thinkmg sho looked 
up to him She seemed to beg to be taken mto his noble 
seiemty In truth she sighed to feel as he did, above 
every o y I she that had fallon so low ' Above eveiy- 
^ ~r 2!^ them, and theiefore supenor by grace 
vme To this Rose Jocelyn had come — she envied 
the mmd of Eerdmand. 

He, you may be sure, was quite prepared to accept her 
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to , spinted, fresh, and with fine teeth , and once tied 
to you safe to be staunch They walked together, rode 
together danced together. Her soft humihty touched 
to to eloquence. Say she was a httle hypoonte, if you 
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lilvo, ’svhen tlio blood came to her cheeks under his eyes 
Say slic was a heartless minx for allowmg it to be brmted 
timt she and Ferdinand were betrothed. I can but tell 
you that her blushes were blushes of gratitude to one 
who could devote his time to such a disgraced silly 
creature, and that she, in her abject state, felt a secret 
pleasure in the protection Ferdmand's name appeared 
to extend over hoi, and was hardly willing to lose it. 

So far Lady Elbume’s tact and discipline had been 
highly successful. One morning, in May, Ferdinand, 
strolhng uith Rose down the garden made a positive 
appeal to her common sense and friendly feelmg, by 
which she understood that he wanted her consent to his 
marriage with her. 

Rose answered : 

' Who would have me ? ' 

Ferdmand spoke pretty well, and ultimately got 
possession of her hand. She let him keep it, thinkmg 
him noble for forgetting that another had pressed it 
before him. 

Some minutes later the letters were dehvered One 
of them contained Juliana’s dark-wmged missive. 

‘ Poor, poor Juley 1 ' said Rose, dropping her head, 
after readmg all that was on the crumpled leaf with an 
inflexible face. And then, talking on, long low sighs 
lifted her bosom at mtervals She gazed from time to 
time with a wistful oonoihatory air on Ferdinand. Rush- 
ing to her chamber, the first cry her soul ftamed was 
‘ He did not Idas me ! ’ 

The young have a superstitious sense of something 
incontestably true m the final protestations of the dead 
Evan guiltless ' she could not qmte take the meaning 
this revelation involved. That which had been dead 
was beginning to move withm her , but blmdly • and 
now it stirred and troubled , now sank Guiltless 
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all she had thought hun • Oh I she knew she could not 
have been deceived. But why, why had he hidden his 
sacnflce from her 1 

‘ It IS better for us both, of course,’ said Rose, speaking 
the world’s wisdom, parrot-like, and bursting mto tears 
the next mmute. Guiltless, and glonously guiltless 1 
but nothing— nothing to her I 
She tned to blame hun. It would not do. She tried 
to think of that grovellmg loathsome position pamted 
to her by Lady Elbuine’s graphic hand Evan dis- 
persed the gloomy shades like sunshine. Then m a sort 
of terror she rejoiced to think she was partially engaged 
to Ferdinand, and found herself crying again with 
exultation, that he had not kissed her for a Mss on her 
mouth was to Rose a pledge and a bond. 

The struggle search^ her through : bared her weak- 
ness, probed her strength, and she, seeing herself, 
suffered grievously m her self-love Am I such a coward, 
inconstant, cold * she asked. Confirmatory answers 
coming, flung her back under the shield of Eerdmand : 
if for a moment her soul stood up aimed and defiant, 
it was Evan’s hand she took 
To whom do I belong ^ was another terrible question. 
In her ideas, if Evan was not chargeable with that base- 
ness which had sundered them he might claim her yet, 
if he would. If he did, what then ® Must she go to lum * 
Impossible i she was m chains Besides, what a dm 
of laughter there would be to see her led away by him. 
Tuistmg her jomed hands: weeping for her cousm, as 
she thought. Rose passed hours of torment over Juhana’s 
legacy to her. 

‘ Why did I doubt him ^ ’ she cried, jealous that any 
soul should have known and trusted him better. Jealous . 
and I am afraid that the kmdlmg of that one feature of 
love rehghted the fire of her passion thus fervidly To 
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1)f otilcfnjjpcd ill generosity was hateful to her. Eose, 
luiiuMlIy, coiikl not reflect that a young creature hhe 
lirrself, fight mg against the world, as we call it, has all 
lier faculties at the utmost stretch, and is often betrayed 
by hilling naftiro uhen the will is stdl vahaat. 

And hero ‘•he sat — in chums 1 ‘ Yes l I am fit only 
to he the uife of an idle brainless man, with money and 
n title.* iho said, in extreme self-contempt. She caught 
a ghmj)‘-c of her iiholo hfo m the hornd tomb of his 
embrace, and questions whether she could yield her 
hand to him— uJietlier it was nght m the eyes of heaven, 
rushed impetuously to console her, and defied anything 
in the shape of satisfactory affirmations Nevertheless, 
the end of the struggle was, that she felt that she was 
bound to Ferdmand. 

‘ But tins I will do,' said Rose, standmg with heat- 
bright eyes and deep-coloured cheeks before the glass 
‘ I will clear his character at Beokley. I will help him 
I will bo his friend. I will mpe out the injustice I did 
liira.' An d this bride-elect of a lord absolutely added— 
tliat she was unworthy to be the wife of a tailor ! 

‘ Ho 1 how unequalled he is I There is nothing he 
feara except shame. Oh ! how sad it will be for him to 
find no womon in Ins class to understand him and be 
his helpmate ! ' 

Over this sad snhjeot, of which we must presume her 
to be accurately cognizant, Eose brooded heavily By 
raid-day she gave her Grandmother notice that she was 
going home to Juhana’s funeraL 
‘Well, Rose, if you think it necessary to jom the 
ceremony,’ said Lady Elbume. ‘ Beokley is bad quarters 
for you, as you have learnt. There was never much love 

between you cousins.’ ^ 

‘No, and I don’t pretend to it,' Rose answered, i 

am sorry poor Juley ’s gone.’ 
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‘ She ’s better gone for many icnsone — she appears to 
have been a httle venomous load/ said Lady Elbumo ; 
and Rose, thmkmg of a snakehke death-lnlc working 
through her blood, lojomcd . ‘ Yes, she isn't to bo pitied : 
she 'a better off than most people ' 

So It was arranged that Rose should go Ferdinand 
and her aunt, Mra Shome, accompanied her. Jlrs. 
Shome gave them then opportimities, albeit they ncrc 
all stowed together in a earnago, and Ferdmand seemed 
willmg to profit by them , but Rose’s hand naa dead, 
and she sat by her future lord forming the vow on her 
bps that they should never be touched by lum. 

Arnved at BeoHoy, she, to her great dolight, found 
Oarolme there, waitmg for the funeral In a few minutes 
she got her alone, and after kisses, looked pcnotratingly 
mto her lovely eyes, shook her head, and said : ‘ Wliy 
were you false to me * ’ 

‘ False ’ ’ echoed Caroline. 

' You knew him. You know why ho did that. Why 
did yon not save me * ‘ 

Caroline fell upon hei neck, aslong pardon She spared 
her the recital of facta further than the broad avowal 
Evan’s present condition she plamly stated and Rose, 
when the bitter pangs had ceased, made oath to her soul 
she would rescue him from it 

In addition to the task of cleanng Evan’s charaoter, 
and resoumg him. Rose now conceived that hei engage- 
ment to Ferdmand must stand ics-bound till Evan had 
given her back hei tioth How could she obtam it from 
him ® How could she take anythmg from one so noble 
and so poor 1 Happily there was no hurry , though 
before any bond was ratified, she decided conscientiously 
that it must be done 

You see that hke a hthe snake she turns on herself, 
and must be tracked m and out. Not bemg a girl to 
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solve the problem with tears, or outright perfidy, she 
had to ease her heart to the great shock httle by little 
sincere as far as she knew ; as far as one who loves may be. 

The day of the funeral came and went. The Jocelyns 
were of their mother’s opinion : that for many reasons 
Juhana was better out of the way. Mrs. Bonner’s bequest 
had been a severe blow to Sir Pranks However, all 
was now well. The estate naturally lapsed to Lady 
Jocelyn. No one in the house dreamed of a will, signed 
with Juliana’s name, attested, under due legal forms, 
bemg in eidstenoe. None of the members of the family 
imagmed that at Beokley Court they were then residmg 
on somebody else’s ground. 

Want of hospitable sentiments was not the cause that 
led to an mtimation from Sir Pranks to his wife, that 
Mrs. Strike must not be pressed to remam, and that Bose 
must not be permitted to have her own way in this. 
Knowing very well that Mrs. Shome spoke through her 
husband's mouth, Lady Jocelyn still acquiesced, and 
Rose, who had pressed Caroline pubhcly to stay, h^ to 
be silent when the latter renewed her famt objections ; 
so Carolme said she would leave on the morrow morning. 

Juliana, with her fretfulness, her hand bounties, her 
petty egoisms, and sudden far-leapmg generosities, and 
all the oontradiotoiy impulses of her malady, had now 
departed utterly. 'The joys of a landed proprietor 
mounted mto the head of Sir Pranks, He was up early 
the next morning, and he and Harry walked over a good 
bit of the ground before breakfast. Sir Pranks meditated 
Tnnlnng it entail, and favoured Harry with a lecture on 
the duty of his shaping the course of his conduct at once 
after the model of the landed gentry generally. 

‘ And you may think yourself lucky to come into that 
catalogue-the son of a younger son ! ' said Sir Pranks, 
tappmg Mr. Harry’s shoulder. Harry also began to 
2l 
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enjoy the look and smell of land. At the breakfast, 
which, though early, was well attended, Harry spoke of 
the adviseahihty of felling timber here, plantmg there, 
and so forth, after the model his father held up. Sir 
Franks nodded approval of his interest in the estate, 
hut reserved his opimon on matters of detail. 

‘ All I beg of you is,’ said Lady Jocelyn, ‘ that you 
won’t let us have turnips nitlim the circuit of a mile ’ ; 
which was obligingly promised. 

The mormng letters were dehvored and opened with 
the oustomaiy calmness. 

‘ Letter from old George,’ Harry sings out, and buzvos 
over a few lines. ‘ Halloa 1 — ^Hiim • * Ho w ns going to 
make a communication, but catching sight of Carobnc, 
tossed the letter over to Ferdinand, who read it and 
tossed it back with the comment of a careless face. 

‘ Bead it, Bosey ® ’ says Hariy, smiling bluntly. 

Bather to his surprise, Bose took the letter. Study her 
eyes if you wish to gauge the potency of one strong dose 
of ndioule on an mgenuous young heart. She read that 
Mr. George TJploft had met ‘ our fnend Mr Snip ’ nding, 
by moonhght, on the road to Becldoy That great orbed 
mght of their deep tender love flashed luminously through 
her frame, stormmg at the base epithet by wMoh her 
lover was mentioned, floodmg grandly over the ignomi- 
mes oast on him by the world. She mot the woild, as 
it were, m a death-grapple; she matched the living 
heroic youth she felt him to be, with that dead wooden 
image of hmi which it thiust before her Her heart 
stood up smgmg hke a craven who sees the tide of victory 
settmg toward him. But this passed beneath her eye- 
lids. When her eyes were lifted, Ferdmand could have 
discovered nothing in them to oomplam of, had his 
suspicions been light to raise . nor could Mrs Shome 
perceive that there was the opemng for a shrewd bod- 
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Ivin-llirii"!). Ro’o hnd got a mask at last- her colour, 
voice, o\-prcssion, were perfectly at command. She 
know it to ho a cowardice to wear any mask ; but she 
hnd been burnt, horribly burnt • how much so you may 
guess from the supple dissimulation of such a bold clear- 
1 imaged girl. She conquered the sneers of the world m 
her «ouI . but. her sensitive skin was yet ahve to the 
pangs of the scorching it had been subjected to when 
weak, helpless, and betrayed by Evan, she stood with no 
philo.sopliio parent to cry fair play for her, among the 
skilful tortuicis of Elburne House. 

Sir Franks hnd risen and svalkcd to the window. 

‘ Nous ? ’ said Lady Jocelyn, wheeling round m her 
chair. 

The one eyebrow up of the easy-gomg baronet signified 
trouble of mind. Ho finished his third perusal of a 
letter that appeared to be WTitten in a remarkably plam 
legal hand, and looking as men do when their intelh- 
gonccs are just equal to the comprehension or expression 
of an oath, handed the letter to his wife, and observed 
that ho should be found in the hbrary. Nevertheless 
ho waited first to mark its effect on Lady Jocelyn At 
one part of the document her forehead wnnHed slightly. 

‘ Doesn’t sound like a joke i ’ he said. 

She answered : 

‘No.’ 

Sir Franks, apparently quite satisfied by her ready 
response, turned on bis heel and left the room quickly 

An hour afterward it was rumoured and confirmed 
that Juhana Bonner had willed all the worldly property 
she held m her own right, comprising Beckley Court, to 
Mr. Evan Harrington, of Lymport, tailor An abstract 
of the will was forwarded. The lawyer went on to say, 
that he hod conformed to the desire of the testatrix m 
commumcating the existence of the aforesaid will six 
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days subsequent to her death, being the day after her 
funeral. 

There had been railing and jeering at the Countess 
de Saldar, the clever outwitted exposed adventuress, 
at Elbume House and Beokley Court What did the 
crowing cleverer aristocrats think of her now ’ 

On Rose the blow fell bitterly. Was Evan also a 
foul schemer * Was he of a piece with his intngumg 
sister ® His close kinship with the Countess had led her 
to think baseness possible to him when it was confessed 
by his own mouth once She heard black names oast at 
him and the whole of the gieat Mel's brood, and m- 
capable of qmte disbehevmg them mented, unable to 
challenge and rebut them, she dropped mto her recent 
state of seK-oontempt mto her lately-instiUed doubt 
whether it really was m Nature’s power, unaided by 
family-portraits, coats-of-arms, ball-room practice, and 
at least one small phial of Essence of Society, to make 
a Gentleman. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

CONTAINS A WANNING TO ALL CONSPIBATOES 

This, if you have done me the favour to read it aught, 
has been a chronicle of desperate heroism on the part 
of almost all the prmcipal personages represented But 
not the Countess de Saldar, scabng the embattled fortress 
of Society ; nor Rose, tossing its keys to her lover from 
the shimng turret-tops , nor Evan, keeping bright the 
lamp of self-respect m his bosom agamst South wmd 
and East, none excel fnend Andrew Cogglesby, who, 
havmg fallen mto Old Tom's plot to humihate his wife 
and her sisters, simply for Evan’s sake, and mthout any 
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distinct notion of the terror, confusion, and universal 
upset he was brmging on his home, could yet, after a 
scared contemplation of the scene when he returned 
from his expedition to Rallowfield, continue to wear 
his rueful mask; and persevere in treacherously out- 
ragmg his lofty wife. 

He did it to vindicate the ties of blood against accidents 
of position. Was he justified ? I am sufiSoiently wise 
to ask my own sex alone. 

On the other side, be it said (smoe in our modem days 
every hero must have his weak heel), that now he had 
gone this distance it was difficult to recede. It would 
he no laughing matter to tell his solemn Harriet that he 
had been playing her a httle practical joke. His tempta- 
tions to give it up were incessant and most agitating ; 
but if to advance seemed temfio, there was, in stopping 
short, an awfulness so overwhelming that Andrew 
abandoned hunself to the current, his real dismay addmg 
to his acting powers. 

The worst was, that the joke was no longer his it 
was Old Tom’s. He discovered that he was m Old 
Tom’s hands completely. Andrew had thought that he 
would just frighten the women a bit, get them down 
to Lymport for a week or so, and then announce that 
matters were not so bad with the Brewery as he had 
feared , concluding the farce with a few domestic fire- 
works Conceive his dismay when he entered the house, 
to find there a man in possession 

Andrew flew into such a rage that he committed an 
assault on the man. So ungovernable was his passion, 
that for some minutes Harriet’s measured voice sum- 
moned bim from over the banisters above, quite in vain. 
The miserable Englishman refused to be taught that his 
bouse had ceased to be his castle. It was somethmg 
beyond a joke, this I The intruder, perfectly docile, 
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seeii^ that by aooorate cnloulation every shake he got 
involved a bottle of mne for him, and ultimate com- 
pensation probably to the amoimt of a couple of sove- 
reigns, aHoved himself to be lugged up stairs, m default 
of summary ejection on the pomt of Andreir’s toe into 
the street There he was faced to the lady of the house, 
who apologized to hun, and requested her husband to 
state what had made him guilty of this indecent 
behaviour. The man showed his papers They were 
qmfem order. ‘ At the amt of Messrs Gnst' 

' My own lawyers ' ' oned Andrew, smackmg his fore- 
head , and Old Tom’s devilry flashed on him at once 
He sank mto a chair 

‘ Why did you bimg this person up here ® ’ said 
Harriet, like a speakmg statue 
‘ My dear < ’ Andrew answered, and spiead out his 
hand, and waggled his head, ‘ My— please '—I— I 
don't know We all want exercise ’ 

The man laughed, which was kmdly of him, but 
offensive to Mrs Cogglesby, who gave Andrew a glance 
which was full payment for his imbecile pleasantly, and 
promised more 

With a hospitable mquiry as to the condition of Ins 
appetite, and a request that he would be pleased to 
satisfy it to the full, the man was dismissed whereat, 
as one dehvered of noxious presences, the Countess 
rustled mto sight Not noticing Andrew, she lisped to 
Harriet . ‘ Misfortunes are sometimes no curses i I 
bless the catarrh that has confined Silva to his chamber, 
and saved him from a bestial exhibition ’ 

The two ladies then swept from the room, and left 
Andrew to perspue at leisure 
Fresh tribulations awaited him when he sat down to 
dinner, Andrew liked his dinner to be comfortable, 
good, and m plenty. This may not seem strange. The 
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fact is stated that I may win for him the warm sym- 
pathies of the body of his oounttymen. He was greeted 
by a piece of cold boiled neck of mutton and a sohtaiy 
dish of steaming potatoes. The Wank expanse of 
tahle-oloth returned his desolate stare 

‘ Why, what ’s the meaning of this * ’ Andrew brutally 
exclaimed, as he thumped the table. 

The Countess gave a start, and rolled a look as of 
piteous supphoation to spare a lady's nerves, addressed 
to a ferocious brigand. Harriet answered : ' It means 
that I will have no butcher’s bills.’ 

‘ Butcher’s bills I bntoher’s bills 1 ’ echoed Andrew ; 

‘ why, you must have butcher’s bills , why, confound I 
why, you ’ll have a bill for this, won’t you, Hany ? eh ? 
of course 1 ’ 

‘There will be no more bills dating from yesterday,’ 
said his wife. 

‘ What 1 this is paid for, then ? ’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Cogglesby; and so will all household 
expenses be, while my pooket-money lasts.’ 

Besting his eyes full on Harriet a minute, Andrew 
dropped them on the savourless white-rimmed chop, 
which looked as lonely in his plate as its parent dish on 
the table. The poor dear creature’s pooket-money had 
paid for it] The thought, mingling with a rush of 
emotion, made his ideas ^in. His imagination surged 
deliriously. He fancied himself at the Zoological Gardens, 
exchanging pathetio glances with a melanoholy mar- 
moset. Wonderfully like one the chop looked I There 
was no use in his trying to eat it He seemed to be 
firing his teeth m solid tears. Heohoked. Twice he took 
up knife and fork, put them down again, and pluokmg 
forth his handker^ef, blew a tremendous trumpet, that 
sent the Countess’s eyes rolling to the ceiling, as if heaven 
yrero her sole refuge from such vulgarity. 
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‘Damn iihat Old Torn!’ ho shouted at last, and 
pitched back in his chair. 

‘ Mr Oogglesby I ’ and ‘ In the presence of ladies 1 ' 
were the admonishing interjcotions of the sisters, at 
whom the httle man frowned in turns. 

‘ Do you wish us to quit the room, sir ? ’ inquired his 
wife 

‘ God bless your soul, you little darling 1 ' ho apos- 
trophized that stately person. ‘ Here, eomo along with 
me, Harry A wife’s a wife, I say — ^hang it! Just 
outside the room — ^justa second 1 or up in a cornerwiU do.* 

Mrs Oogglesby was amazed to see him jump up and 
run round to her She was prepared to defend her neck ‘ 
from his caress, and refused to go but the words, 

‘ Something particular to tell you,’ awakened her 
ounosity, which urged her to compliance She rose 
and went with him to the door. 

‘ Well, sir , what is it * ’ 

No doubt he was acting under a momentaiy weakness 
he was about to betray the plot and take has chance of 
forgiveness , but her towermg port, her oommandmg 
aspect, restored his courage (There may be a contrary 
view of the case ) He enclosed her briskly in a connubial 
hug, and remarked with mad ecstasy . ‘ What a duck 
you are, Harry 1 What a likeness between you and 
your mother.’ 

Mrs Oogglesby disengaged herself nnpenously. Had 
he called her aside for this gratuitous insult i Contnte, 
he saw his dreadful error. 

Ssiiry I I declare I ’ was all he was allowed to say 
Mrs. Oogglesby marched back to her chair, and recom- 
menced the repast m majestic silence. 

Andrew sighed ; he attempted to do the same. He 
stuck his fork m the blanched whiskerage of his mar- 
moset, and exclaimed ; ‘ I can’t ] ’ 
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He ivns unnoticed. 

‘ J'oH do not object to plain diet ? ' said Harriet to 
Louha. 

‘ Oh, no, in rerity 1 ’ murmured the Countess. ‘ Hoir- 
ever plain it bo • Absence of appetite, dearest You 
are an are I partook of luncheon at mid-day with the 
Honourable and Revetend Mr DufiSan. Yon must not 
look condemnation at your Lony for that. Luncheon 
is not conversion 1 ' 

Harriot observed tliat tins might be true ; but still, 
to her mind, it was a mistake to be too mtimate with 
dangerous people. ‘ And besides,’ she added, ‘ Mr. 
Diiflian is no longer “ the Reverend." We deprive all 
renegades of their spiritual titles. His worldly ones let 
Iiim keep ! ' 

Her superb disdam nettled the Countess. 

‘ Dear Harriet I ’ she said, with less languor, ‘ Yon are 
utterly and totally and eniarely mistaken I teU you 
so positively. Renegade 1 The application of such a 
word to such a man I Oh I and it is false, Harriet ; 
quite ! Renegade means one who has gone over to the 
Turks, my dear. I am most certam I saw it in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, or an improvement upon Johnson, by a 
more learned author. But there is the fact, if Harriet 
can only bring heMhall I say stiff-necked prejudices to 
envisage it * ’ 

Harriet granted her sister permission to apply the 
phrases she stood in need of, without impeaohmg her 
mtimaoy with the most learned among lexicography. 

‘ And is there no such thmg as bemg too severe « ’ the 
Countess resumed. ‘ What our enemies cafl unchnstian > ’ 

‘Mr, DufSan has no cause to complain of us,’ said 

Harriet. ,, 

‘Nor does he do so, dearest. Cslt^y may assail 

him ; you may utterly denude him- - 
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‘ A '^nTn 1 ’ interposed Andrew, distractedly listening. 
He did not disturb the Countess's flow. 

‘ You may vilify and viotunizo Sir. DufiSan, and strip 
bun of the honours of Ins birth, but, like the Martyrs, 
he will still contmue the perfect nobleman Stoned, 
I assure you that Mr DufSan would preserve his breeding. 
In character he is exquisite ; a polish to defy misfortune.’ 

‘ I suppose Ills table is good t ’ said Harriet, almost 
ruffled by the Countess’s lecture 

‘Plate,’ was remarked m the cold tone of supremo 
mdiflerence. 

‘ Hem I good wines * ’ Andrew asked, waking up a 
little, and not wishmg to be excluded altogether. 

‘All IS of the veiy best,’ the Countess pursued her 
eulogy, not lookmg at him 

‘ Don’t you think you could — eh, Harry ® — ^manage 
a pmt for me, my dear ^ ’ Andrew humbly petitioned. 
‘ This cold water— ha 1 hat my stomach don't like cold 
bathing ’ 

His wretched joke rebounded from the impenetrable 
armour of the ladies. 

‘The wine-cellar is locked,’ said his wife. *I have 
sealed up the key till an inventory can be taken by some 
agent of the ereditoiB ’ 

‘ What oreditors ® ’ roared Andrew. 

‘You can have some of the servants' beer,’ Mrs. 
Gogglesby appended 

Andrew studied her face to see whether she really was 
not hoisting him with his own petard. Perceiving that 
she was sincerely acting acoordmg to her sense of prmciple, 
he fumed, and departed to his pnvaoy, unable to stand 
it any longer. 

Then like a kite the Countess pounced upon his char- 
acter. Would the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Dufflan 
dechne to participate m the sparest provender ? Would 
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he lie gmll.y ot tile discourtes}' of leaving table without 
a t) 0 « or an apology, even if reduced to extremest 
poverty ? No, indeed 1 which showed that, under all 
circumstances, a gentleman was a gentleman. And, 
oil I how she jntied her poor Harriet — eternally tied to 
a most vTilgnr lilllo man, without the gildmg of wealth. 

‘ And a fool m his fausmess to boot, dear 1 ' 

‘ These comparisons do no good,' said Harriet. 
‘Andicw at least is not a renegade, and never shall be 
while I live. I will do my duty by him, however poor 
wo are. And now, Louisa, puttmg my husband out of 
the question, what are your intentions ? I don’t under- 
stand bankiuptoy, but I imagine they can do nothmg to 
wife and children. My little ones must have a roof over 
tlieir heads ; and, besides, there is httle Maxwell, You 
decline to go doivn to Lymport, of course.’ 

'Deolinel’ cried the Ckmntess, melodiously, ‘and 
do not you * ’ 

‘ As far as I am coneemed— yes. But I am not to 
thmk of myself.’ 

The Countess meditated, and said . ‘ Dear Mr. DufSan 
has ofiered me his hospitahty. BetKgades are not 
absolutely mhuman. They may be generous I have 
no moral doubt that Mr. Duffian would, upon my repre- 
sentation — dare I venture ® ^ 

' Sleep in his house ! break bread with him I ' ex- 
claimed Hornet. ‘ What do you think I am made of « 

I would pensh— go to the workhouse, rather 1 ’ 

‘I see you trooping there,’ said the Countess, mtent 
on the vision. 

‘And have you accepted his mvitation for yourself, 
Louisa * ’ 

The Countess was never to be daunted by tnreatenmg 
aspects. She gave her affirmative with cabnness and a 


deliberate smile. 
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' You are going to live with, him t ' 

‘ Live with hun I What expressions ! My husband 
accompanies me ' 

Hamet drew up 

‘I know nothing, Louisa, that could give me more 
pam/ 

The Countess patted Hamet’s knee ‘ It succeeds to 
bankruptcy, assuredly But would you have me drag 
Silva to the — the shop, Hamet, love * Alternatives ' ’ 
Mrs Andrew got up and rang the bell to have the 
remains of their dinner removed. When this was done, 
she said, — 

' Louisa, I don’t know whether I am justified you 
told me to-day I might keep my jewels, trinkets, and 
lace, and such hke To me, I know they do not belong 
now but I will dispose of them to procure you an 
asylum somewhere— they wiE fetch, I should think, 400? , 
—to prevent your going to BIr Duffian ’ 

No exhibition of great-mindedness which the Countess 
could perceive, ever found her below it, 

' Never, love, never 1 ’ she said. 

‘ Then, will you go to Evan * ’ 

‘ Evan ? I hate him I ’ The ohve-hued visage was 
dark. It brightened ae she added, ’ At least as much 
as my rehgious sentiments permit me to. A boy who 
has thwarted me at every turn 1 — disgraced us ! In- 
deed, I find it difficult to pardon you the supposition 
of such a possibihty as your own consent to look on hnn 
ever agam, Hamet ’ 

‘ You have no children,' said Mrs. Andrew. 

The Countess mournfully adnutted it 
' There hes your danger with Mr Duffian, Louisa ! ’ 

* WTiat 1 do yon doubt my virtue ^ ’ asked the 
Countess. 

Pish 1 I fear something different. You understand 
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me. Mr. Dnffian’s moral reputation is none of the best, 
perhaps.' 

' That was before be renegaded’ said the Countess. 

Harnet bluntly rejomed : ‘ You will leave that house 
a Roman Catholic ' 

‘ Now you have spoken/ said the Countess, pluming. 
‘ Now let me explam myself. My dear, I have fought 
worldly battles too long and too earnestly. I am rightly 
punished. I do but quote Herbert DufSan's own words : 
he is no flatterer— though yon say he has such soft 
fingers. I am now engaged in a spiritual contest. He 
is veiy wealthy ' I have resolved to rescue back to our 
Church what can benefit the flock of which we form a 
portion, so exceedingly i ’ 

At t^ revelation of the Countess’s spiritual contest, 
Mrs Andrew shook a worldly head. 

‘ You have no chance with men there, Louisa.’ 

‘ My Harriet complains of female weakness ' ' 

‘Yes. We are strong in our own element, Louisa. 
Don’t be tempted out of it ’ 

Sublime, the Countess rose ; 

‘ Element t am I to be confined to one 1 What but 
spiritual solaces could assist me to hve, after the de« 
gradations I have had heaped on me ? I renounce the 
world. I turn my sight to realms where caste is un- 
known I feel no shame there of being a tailor’s daughter. 
You see, I can bring my tongue to name the thing m its 
actuality. Once, that member would have hlistcrcd 
Confess to me that, m spite of your children, you arc 
tempted to howl at the idea of Lympoit— ’ 

The Countess paused, and like a lady about to lire 
off a gun, appeared to tighten her nerves, oijing out 

Shears 1 Geese I Cabbage! Snip! Nine 

to a man 1 ' 
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Even as the 'silence after explosions of oannon, that 
which reigned m the room was deep and dreadM. 

‘See,’ the Countess continued, 'you are horrified: 
you shudder. I name all our titles, and if I ivish to be 
red m my cheeks, I must rouge. It is, m verity, as if 
my senselesa clay were pelted, as we heard of Evan at 
lus first Lj^mport boys’ school You remeiuber ^ wen 
he told us the story « He lisped a trifle then “ I ’m 
the then of a thnip " Oht it was hell-fire to us, then , 
but now, what do I feel ^ Why, I avowed it to Herbert 
Duffian openly, and he said, that the misfortune of dear 
Papa’s birth did not the less enable him to ptodami 
himself tn conduct a nobleman’s offspring — ’ 

‘ Which ho never was.’ Harriet broke the rhapsody in 
a monotonous low tone the Countess was not compelled 
to hear . 

‘ — and that a large outfitter— one of the wry largest, 
was m reahty a merchant, whose daughters have often 
wedded nobles of the land, and become ancestresses I 
Now, Hamet, do you see what a truly rehgious mind 
can do for us in the way of comfort * Oh ' I bow m 
gratitude to Herbert Duffian. I will not rest tiU I have 
led hun back to our fold, recovered from his error He 
was our own preacher and pastor He quitted us from 
conviction. He shall return to us from conviction ’ 

The Countess quoted texts, which I respect, and will 
not repeat. She descanted further on spuitualism, and 
on the balm that it was to tailors and their offspring , 
to all outcasts from Society 

Overpowered by her, Hamet thus summed up her 
opmions ‘ You w'ere always self-willed, Louisa ' 

‘ Say, full of saonfiee, if you would be just,’ added the 
Countraa';>4.^,i victim of basest mgratitude ’ 

' Well, younrfe dangerous path, Louisa ’ 

Harriet had the last word, which usually the Countess 
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was not disposed to accord , but now she knew herself 
strengthened to do so, and was content to snule piigdngly 
on her sister. 

Pull upon them in this frame of mind, arrived Carolme’s 
great news from Beckley. 

It was then that the Cbuntess’s conduct proved a 
memorable refutation of cynical philosophy ; she rejoiced 
in the good fortune of him who had offended her i Though 
he was not crushed and annihilated (as he deserved to be) 
by the wrong he had done, the great-hearted woman 
pardoned him I 

Her first remark was : ‘ Let him thank me for it or 
not, I will lose no moment m hastening to load him with 
my congratulations ’ 

Pleasantly she joked Andrew, and defended him from 
Harriet now. 

‘ So we are not dl bankrupts, you see, dear brother- 
in-law.’ 

Andrew had become so demoralized by his own plot, 
that in every turn of events he scented a sunilar piece of 
human ingenuity. Hamet was angry with his disbelief, 
or say, the gru^mg credit he gave to the glonous news 
Notwithstandmg her calmness, the thoughts of Lymport 
had sickened her soul, and it was only for Uie sake of 
her children, and from a sense of the dishonesty of 
spendmg a farthing of the money belonging, as she 
conceived, to the creditors, that she had consented to go 

‘I see your motive, Mr. Cogglesbj-,’ she obsen-ed 
‘Your measures are disconcerted. I vill remain here 
till my brother gives me shelter ’ 

‘Oh, that’ll do, my love; that’s all I uant,' said 
Andrew, smoerely. 

‘Both of you, fools!’ the Countess interjected. 

‘ Know you Evan so little ? He will receive us any- 
where : his arms are open to his kindred : but to lii= 
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heart the road is through liumilialion, nml it is lo his 
heart we seek admittance.' 

‘ What do you mean ^ ’ Harriot inquired. 

‘ Just this,’ the Countess ansuored in liold Engli”!! : 
and her eyes were lively, her figure elnslio • ‘ Wo must 
all of us go douTi to the old shop and shake hts hand 
there— every man Jack of us' — I'm onl\ quoting the 
sailors, Hamot — and that 's the way to \m him.’ 

She snapped her fingers, laughing Harriot stared at 
her, and so did Andrew, though for n different reason. 
She seemed to bo transformed Seeing him inchned to 
gape, she ran up to him, caught up his chin bclu cen her 
ten fingers, and kissed him on both ohccks, saj Ing ' 

‘ You needn’t come, if you 're too proud, j'oii know, 
httle man ' ’ 

And to Harriot’s look of disgust, the oauso for iihich 
she divmed with her native rapidity, she said . ' What 
does it matter t They wttt talk, but they can't look 
down on us now Why, this is my doing ' ’ 

She came tnppmg to her tall sister, to ask plaintively : 
‘ Mayn’t I be glad ^ ’ and bobbed a curtsey. 

Harriet desired Andrew to leave them. Flushed and 
mdignant she then faced the Countess. 

‘ So unnecessary ' ’ she began. ‘ What can excuse your 
indiscretion, Louisa * ’ 

The Countess smiled to hear her talking to her younger 
sister once more She shrugged. 

‘ Oh, if you will keep up the fiction, do Andrew knows 
— he isn’t on idiot — and to him we can make hght of it 
now What does anybody’s birth matter, who’s well 
off «’ 

It was impossible for Harriet to take that view The 
shop, if not the thmg, might still have been concealed from 
^ her husband, she thought 

‘ It mattered to me when Z was well off,’ she said, sternly. 
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' Yes ; nnd{ 0 wic wlien I was ; but we Vo bad a fall and 
a lesson since tlinl, my dear. Half the anstooraoy of 
England spring from shops I— Shall I measure you ? ’ 
Harriet never fell such a desire to inflict a slap upon 
mortal cheek. She nia rched away from her m a tiff. On 
tlio other hand, Andrew was half fasomated by the Coun- 
tess's sudden re-assumption of girlhood, and returned — 
silly fellow ! to have another look at her. She had ceased, 
on refleotion, to be altogether so vivacious . her stronger 
second nature had somewhat resumed its empire • still she 
was fresh, and could at times be roguishly affectionate : 
and she patted him, and petted him, and made much of 
him ; slightly railed at him for his uxoriousness and 
domestic subjection, and proffered him her fingers to try 
the taste of. The truth must be told • Mr. Ruffian not 
bemg handy, she m her renewed earthly happiness wanted 
to see her charms m a woman's natural mirror : namely, 
the face of man : if of man on his knees, all the better 
and though a little man is not much of a man, and a sister’s 
husband is, or should be, hardly one at aU, BtiU some sort 
of a reflector he must be. Two or three jests adapted to 
Andrew's palate achieved his momentary captivation. ^ 
ile said : ‘ 'Gad, I never kissed you in my life, Lo^ 
And she, with a flavour of dehoate Irish bropie, Why 
don’t ye catch opportunity by the tail, then ? ’ 

Perfect innocence, I assure you, on both sides. 

But mark how stupidity betrays. Andrew faded to 
understand her, and act on the hmt immediately. Had he 
done so, the affair would have been over without a wtoess. 

As it happened, delay permitted Hornet to assist at the 

‘ It wasn’t your mouth, Louy, said Andrew. 

‘Oh, my mouth !-that I keep for my chosen, was 


’Gad, you make a fellow abnost wish ' Andrew's 
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fingers worked over his poll, end then the spectro of 
righteous wrathflnshed on bun — ^naughty little nian that ho 
was I He knew himself naughty, for it was the only time 
smoe his marriage that he had over been sorry to see liis 
wife. This IS a comedy, and I must not preach Ic-isons of 
life here • but I am obliged to remark that the husband 
must be proof, the sister-in-law perfect, where arrange- 
ments exist that keep them imder one roof. She may bo 
so like his wife ' Or, from the knowledge she has of his 
eueumstances, she may talk to him almost as his wife. 
He may forget that she is not his wife 1 And then again, 
the small beginmngs, which are in rcahty the mighty 
barders, are so easily shd over. But what is the use of 
telling this to a pure generation ^ My constant error is in 
supposing that I wnte for the "moked people who begat us. 

Note, however, the difference between the woman and 
the man ! Shame confessed Andrew’s naughtiness , lie 
sniggered pitiably • whereas the Countess jumped up, and 
pomtmg at him, asked her sister what she thought of that. 
Her next sentence, coolly delivered, related to some 
nulhnery matter If this was not innocence, what is ? 

Nevertheless, I must hero state that the scone related, 
innocent as it was, and, as one would naturally imagmo, of 
pimy consequence, if any, did no less a thing than, subse- 
quently, to precipitate the Protestant Countess de Saldar 
into the bosom of the Roman Cathoho Church, A httle 
bit of play ! 

It seems barely just. But if, as I have heard, a lady has 
trod on a pebble and broken her nose, tremendous results 
like these warn us to be eareful how we walk. As for play, 
it was never intended that we should play wriith flesh and 
blood 

And, ph, be chantable, matrons of Bntom * See here, 
Andrew Cogglesby, who loved his wnfe as his very soul, and 
\vho almost disliked her sister m ten mmutes the latter 
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had £ct hia head spinning I Tho whole of the day he went 
about the house meditating frantically on the possibihty 
of his Harriot demanding a divorce. 

She was not tho sort of woman to do that. But one 
thing she resolved to do ; and it was, to go to Lymport 
with Louisa, and having once got her out of her dwelling- 
place, never to allow her to enter it, wherever it might be, 
in the light of a resident again. Whether anything but 
the menace of a participation in her conjugal possessions 
could have despatched her to that hateful place, I doubt. 
She went • she would not let Andrew be out of her sight 
Growmg haughtier toward him at every step, she advanced 
to the strange old shop. Evas Habeototon over the 
door 1 There the Countess, havmg meantime returned to 
her state of womanhood, shared her shudders. They 
entered, and passed in to Mrs Mel, leaving their footman, 
apparently, in the rear. Evan was not visible A man in 
the shop, with a yard measure negligently adormng his 
shoulders, said that Mr. Harrmgton was m the habit of 
qmtring the shop at five. 

‘ Deuced good habit, too,’ said Andrew. ^ 

‘Whv sir.'observed another, stepping forward, as you 

truly say-yes. Bul^h' Mr. Andrew Cogglesby’ 

HeiurerfitingyouoncemFallo^eld! ^member 

Mr. PerkinB «— the lawyer, not the mdtster Will you do 
me’ the favour to step out with me « ' 

Andrew followed him mto the ^reet. ^ , 

‘ Are vou aware of our young fnend s good fortime 
saidLaS^Perkins. ‘Yes. Ah! Well --Would you 
Tv sane person m his condition, now-non- 

beheve , jjg jnjnd wilfufiy to contone a 

r%TV Mr. Cogglesby. I may JeU 

beggar • a document by whioh Mr. 

jiouthatIholdhOT m^y 
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orders to execute it instantly, and deliver it over to her 
ladyship, after the wiU is settled, probate, and so forth • I 
presume there will be an arrangement about his father s 
debts Now what do you thmk of that * ’ 

‘ Thmk, sir,— thmk I ’ oried Andiow, ooolong his head 
at liirn like an mdignant bird, ‘ I thmk he 's a donmod 
j'oung idiot to do so, and you 're a confounded old rascal 
to help him ’ 

Leaving Mr Perkms to digest his judgement, which he 
had sohcited, Andrew bounced back mto the shop. 


CHAPTER XLV 

IN WHIOH THE SHOP BECOMES THE CEUTKE OF ATTRAOTIOJSf 

Utoee the first lustre of a May-mght, Evan was gallopmg 
over the moon-shadowed downs toward Beckley At the 
ndge commanding the woods, the park, and the stream, 
bis horse stopped, as if from habit, snorted, and puffed its 
sides, while he gazed steadily across the long lighted vale. 
Soon ho began to wind down the glarmg chalk-track, and 
reached grass levels Here he broke into a round pace, 
till, gaimng the first straggling cottages of the village, he 
knocked the head of his whip against the garden-gate of 
one, and a man came out, who saluted him, and held the 
rems. 

‘ Animal does work, sir,' said the man. 

Evan gave directions for it to be looked to, and went 
on to the doorway, where he was met by a young 
woman She uttered a respectful greetmg, and begged 
him to enter 

The door closed, he flung himself into a chau, and said : 
‘ Well, Susan, how is the child * ’ 
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Oh ! he s always well, Mr Harrington , he don’t 
know the tnoks o’ trouble yet,' 

‘ Will PoUy be bore soon * ’ 

* At a quartet after nine, she said, sir.' 

Eran bade her sit down. After examining her features 
quietly, he said ; 

‘ I 'm glad to see you here, Susan You don’t regret 
that you followed my advice * ' 

. No, sir ; now it ’s over, I don’t Mother ’s kind 
enough, and father doesn’t mention anything She 's 
a-bed with bile — ^father ’s out.' 

‘ But what ? There 's somethmg on your mmd.’ 

‘ I shall cry, if I begm, Mr. Harrington ’ 

‘ See how far you can get without ’ 

‘ Oh 1 sir, then,’ said Susan, on a sharp rise of her 
bosom, ‘ it ain’t my fault I wouldn’t cause trouble to 
Mr. Harry, or any fnend of yours ; but, sir, fatlier liavo 
got hold of his letters to me, and he says, there 's a promise 
in 'em — ^least, one of ’em , and it 's as good as law, he says 
— he heard it m a pubho-house , and he 's gone over (o 
Eall’field to a law-gentleman there' Susan was com- 
pelled to give way to some sobs. ' It am’t for me father 
does it, sm,’ she pleaded. ‘ I tried to stop him, Itnomng 
how it 'd vex you, Mr Harrmgton , but he 's heady about 
points, though a qmet man ordmary ; and he says ho don’t 
expect — and I know now no gentleman ’d many such as 
me — 1 am't such a stupid gaper at words as I used to bo , 
but father says it ’s for the child’s sake, and lie docs it to 
have him provided for Please, don’t ye bo angry iiifli 
me, sir.’ 

Susan's half-oontrollcd spasms here got tiic better of 
her. 

While Evan was auaiting the rclum of lior c.'ilmer 
senses, the latch was lifted, and Polly apjioarod 
' At it again ' ’ was her sneering comment, after a short 
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survey of her apron-soreened sister ; and then she bobTied 
to Evan. 

‘ It ’s whimperj wbimper, and squeak, squeak, half tbeir 
Kves with some girls After that they go wondermg they 
can’t see to thread a needle I The neighbours, I suppose. 
I should like to lift the top off some o' their bouses. I 
hope I haven’t kept you, sir ’ 

‘ No, Polly,’ said Evan , ‘ but you must be charitable, 
or I shall think you want a lesson yourself. Mr Raikes 
tells me you want to see mo. What is it ^ You seem to 
be oorrespondents ’ 

PoUy rephed ‘ Oh, no, Mr. Harrington : only acci- 
dental ones — when something particular's to be said. 
And he danoes-hke on the paper, so that you can’t help 
laughing Isn’t he a very eceentne gentleman, sir * * 

‘ Very,’ said Evan. ‘ I 've no tune to lose, Polly.’ 

‘Here, you must go,’ the latter called to her sister 
‘ Now pack at once. Sue. Do rout out, and do leave off 
thinking you 've got a candle at your eyes, for Goodness’ 
sake ' ’ 

Susan was too weU accustomed to Polly’s usage to com- 
plam. She murmured a gentle ‘ Good mght, sir,' and 
retired Whereupon Pohy exclaimed ‘ Bless her poor 
dear soft heart I It 's us hard ones that get on best m the 
world. I 'm treated better than her, Mr. Harrington, and 
I know I ain’t worth half of her It goes mgh to make one 
rel^ouB, only to see how exactly like Sonpture is the way 
Beckley treats her, whose only sin is her bemg so soft as 
tobehevemamani Oh, dear* Mr. Harrington * I wish 
I had good news for you.’ 

In spite of all his self-control, Evan breathed quickly 
and looked eagerly. 

‘ Speak it out, Polly.’ 

‘ Oh, dear * I must, I suppose,’ Polly answered. ‘ Mr. 
Laxley ’s become a lord now, Mr. Harrington.’ 
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Evan tasted in his soul the sweets of contrast. 

‘WeUr 

' And my Miss Rose— she— ' 

'What?' 

Moved by the keen hunger of his eyes, Polly hesitated. 
Her face betrayed a sudden change of mind. 

‘ Wants to see you, sir,’ she said, resolutely. 

' To see me i ’ 

Evan stood up, so pale that Polly was frightened. 

' Where is she ^ T^ere can I meet her ^ ’ 

' Please don’t take it so, Mr. Harrington.’ 

Evan commanded her to tell him what her mistress had 
said. 

Now up to <''hia point Polly had spoken truth. She was 
positive her mistress did want to see him. Polly, also, 
with a maiden’s tender guile, desired to bring them to- 
gether for once, though it were for the last tune, and for no 
good on earth. She had been about to confide to him her 
young mistress’s position toward Lord Laidey, when his 
sharp interrogation stopped her. Shnnkmg from ab- 
solute invention, she remarked that of course she could not 
exactly remember Miss Rose’s words; which seemed 
indeed too much to expect of her. 

‘ She will see me to-night * ’ said Evan. 

‘ I don't know about to-night,’ Polly replied. 

‘ Go to her instantly Tell her I am ready. I will be 
at the West park-gates. This is why you wrote, Polly ? 
Why did you loss tiiuB ^ Don’t delay, my good girl . 

Come I ’ I n -n n 

Evan had opened the door. He would not allow Polly 

an instant for expostulation , but drew her out, saying, 

‘ You will attend to the gates yourself. Or come and tell 
me the day, if she appoints another.’ 

Polly made a final effort to escap from the pit she was 
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‘ Accept my oonditiona, sir, or afford mo satisfaction,’ 
oned Laxley 

‘ You do me great honour, my lord , but I have told 
you I cannot,’ said Evan, ourbmg his horae. 

At that moment Eose came among them Evan raised 
his hat, as did Laidoy. Harry, a httle behind the others, 
performed a labonous mock salute, and then ordered her 
back to the house A quick altercation ensued , the end 
bemg that Harry managed to give his sister the context of 
the previous conversation 

‘ Now go back, Rose,' said Laxley. ‘ I have particular 
busmess with Mr. Harrington ' 

‘ I came to see him,' said Rose, in a clear voice. 

Laxley reddened angrily 

* Then tell him at once you want to be nd of him,’ her 
brother called to her 

Rose looked at Evan. Could he not see that she had no 
word m her soul for him of that kind ’ Yes but love is 
not always to be touched to tenderness even at the sight of 
love, 

‘ Rose,' he said, ‘ I hear from Lord Laxley, that you 
fancy yourself not at hberty , and that you require me 
to disengage you ’ 

He paused Did he expect her to say there that she 
wished nothing of the sort * Her stedfast eyes spoke as 
much but misery is wanton, and will pull all down to it. 
Even Harry was checked by his tone, and Laxley sat 
silent The fact that something more than a tailor was 
speaking seemed to impress them 

' Smee I have to say it. Rose, I hold you in no way 
bound to me. The presumption is forced upon me. May 
yon have all the happmess I pray God to give you. 
Gentlemen, good mght 1 ’ 

He bowed and was gone How keenly she could have 
retorted on that false prayer for her happmess ' Hey 
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Kinhi \\orc' ncrvolcs*!, lier tongue speeobless. He had 
(lirown her off— (hero was no barrier now between heraelt 
nn<I Ferdinand. Why did Ferdinand speak to her with 
(hat air of gento authority, bidding her return to the 
imuop ? Slie was incapable of seeing, what the young lord 
ariitoly fell, Hint he liad stooped vary much in helping to 
bring about such a scene. She had no idea of having 
trifled n itli hnn and her oivn heart, when she talked feebly 
of her bondage to another, as one who would be warmer to 
him Mcro she free. Sniftly she compared the two that 
loved her, and sliivered as if she had been tossed to the 
embrace of a block of ice. 

' You are cold. Rose,’ said Laxley, bending to lay bis 
band on her shoulder. 

‘ Pray, never toueh mo,' she answered, and walked on 
lio.stily to the house. 

Entering it, she remembered that Evan had dwelt there. 

A sense of desolation came over her. She turned to Ferdi- 
nand remorsefully, saying ; ' Dear Ferdinand 1 ’ and 
allowed herself to be touched and taken close to him. 
Wlien she reached her bed-room, she had time to reflect 
that he had kissed her on the lips, and then she fell 
down and shed such tears as had never been drawn from 

her before. . , -r, i 

Next day she rose with an undivided nund. Belonging 
henceforth to Ferdinand, it was necessary that she ah^d 
invest him immediately with transcendent qualities. The 
absence of character m him rendered this easy. What ^e 
had done for Evan, she did for him. But now, as if the 
Fates had been lying m watch to entrap her and oham her, 
that they might have her at their moToy, her dreams of 
Evan’s high nature— hitherto dreams only— were to be 
realized. With the purposeless waywardness of her sex, 
Polly Wheedle, while dressing her young mistress, and 
thoughquiteaware that the parting had been spoken, must 
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needs relate hei sister’s story and Evan’s shore in it. 
Rose praised tiim like one for over aloof from him. Nay, 
she could secretly oongratulato herself on not being 
deceived. Upon that came a letter from Carohno : 

‘ Do not misjudge my brother. He knew Juliana’s love 
for him and rejected it You will soon have proofs of hia 
dismterestedness Then do not forget that he works to 
support us aU. I write this with no hope save to make 
you just to him. That is the utmost ho will over antici- 
pate ’ 

It gave no beating of the heart to Bose to hear good of 
Evan now but an mcreased serenity of confidence in the 
accuracy of her judgement of persons. 

The arrival of Lawyer Perkins supphed the key to 
Carohno’s communication. No one was less astonished 
than Rose at the news that Evan renounced the estate. 
She smiled at Harry’s contrite stupefaction, and her 
father’s moapaoity of behef m conduct so singular, caused 
her to hft her head and look down on her parent. 

‘ Shows he knows nothing of the world, poor young 
fellow ! ’ said Sir Pranks. 

‘ Nothing more clearly,’ observed Lady Jocelyn ' I pre- 
sume I shall cease to be blamed for havmg had him here ’ ’ 

‘ Upon my honour, he must hove the soul of a gentle- 
man I ’ said the baronet. ‘ There ’s nothing he can expect 
m return, you know ' ’ 

‘ One would think, Papa, you had always been dealing 
mth tradesmen I ' remarked Rose, to whom her father 
now accorded the treatment due to a sensible gui 

Laxley was present at the family consultation What 
was his opimon ? Rose manifested a sheht anxietv to 
hear it. 

‘ What those sort of fellows do never surprises me,' he 
said, with a semi-yawn 
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Rose felt fire on her cheeks. 

* It 's only what the young man is bound to do/ said 
Sire. Shorne. 

‘ His duty, aunt * I hope we may all do it 1 ’ Rose 
interjected. 

‘ Championing him again * ' 

Rose quietly turned her face, too sure of her cold appre- 
ciation of him to retort But yesterday night a word from 
him might have made her his , and here she sat adrocat- 
ing the nobihty of his nature with the zeal of a hamster in 
fifil swing of practice. Remember, however, that a kiss 
separates them ; and how many millions of leagues that 
counts for in love, m a pure girl’s thought, I leave you to 
guess. 

Now, in what way was Evan to be thanked * how was 
he to be treated ? Sir Pranks proposed to go down to 
him in person, accompanied by Harry. Lady Jocelyn 
acquiesced. But Rose said to her mother . 

‘ Will not you wound his sensitiveness by gomg to him 
there ? ’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said her ladyship. ‘ Shall we write and ask 
him to come to us ? ' 

‘ No, Could we ask him to make a journey to 

receive our thanks ^ ’ 

‘ Not till we have sohd ones to offer, perhaps ’ 

‘ He will not let us help him, Mama, unless we have all 
given him our hands.’ 

‘ Probably not. There ’s always a fund of nonsense in 
those who are capable of great thmgs, I observe. It shall 
be a family expedition, if you like.’ 

‘ What 1 ’ exclaimed Mrs. Shorne. ‘ Ho you mean that 
you intend to allow Rose to make one of the party ? 
Pranks ’ is that your idea ? ’ 

Sir Pranks looked at his wife. 

‘What harm®’ Lady Jocelyn asked, for Rose’s 
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abaenoe of oonaoious guile In appealing to her reason had 
subjugated that great faculty. 

' Simply a sense of propriety, Emily,' said Mrs. Shorne, 
mth a glance at Fordmand. 

‘ You have no objection, I suppose 1 ' Lady Jocelyn 
addressed him. 

‘ Ferdinand will join us,’ said Rose, 

'Thank yon, Rose, I’d rather not,’ ho replied ‘I 
thought wo had done with the fellow for good last night.’ 

‘ Last night ? ’ quoth Lady Jocelyn. 

No one spoke. The interrogation was renewed. Was 
it Rose’s swift instinct which directed her the shortest w ay 
to gain her pomt 1 or that she was glad to announce that 
her degrading engagement was at an end ® She said . 
‘ Ferdmand and Mr. Harrington came to an understondmg 
last night, m my presence.’ 

That, strange as it struck on their ears, appeared to bo 
quite sufficient to all, albeit the necessity for it was not so 
very clear The carriage was ordered forthwith , Lady 
Jocelyn went to dress , Rose drew Ferdinand away into 
the garden. Then, with all her pow'ers, she entreated him 
to jom her. 

' Thank you, Rose,’ he said ; ‘ I have no taste for the 
genus ’ 

‘ For my sake, I beg it, Ferdinand.' 

‘ It ’s really too much to ask of me, Rose.’ 

‘ If you care for me, you will ’ 

‘ ’Ron my honour, qmte impossible 1 ' 

‘ You refuse, Ferdinand ? ’ 

‘ My London tailor ’d find me out, and never forgive me ’ 

This pleasantry stopped her soft looks. TOy she 
, wished him to be with her, she could not have said For 
a thousand reasons which implies no distinct one : 
something prophetically pressmg in her blood. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

A MVEES' PASTIKQ 

Now, to suppose oneseE the fashioner of such a chain of 
events as this which brought the whole of the Harrington 
family in tender umty together once more, would have 
elated an ordinary mmd. But to the Countess de Saldar, 
it was simply an ocoasion for reflecting that she had mis- 
understood — and could most smoerely forgive— Provi- 
dence. She admitted to herseE that it was not entirely 
her work ; for she never would have had their place of 
meeting to be the Shop. Seeing, however, that her end 
was gained, she was entitled to the credit of it, and could 
pardon the means adopted. Her brother lord of Beckloy 
Court, and all of them assembled in the old 193, Main 
Str6Bt, Lymportl What matter for proud humility! 
Providence had answered her numerous petitions, but m 
its own way. Stipulating that she must swallow this pill. 
Providence consented to serve her She swallowed it \nth 
her wonted courage. In haE an hour subsequent to her 
arrival at Lymport, she laid siege to the heart of Old 
Tom Cogglesby, whom she found installed in the parlour, 
comfortably sipping at a tumbler of rura-and-uater. 
Old Tom was astonished to meet sueh an agreeable 
unpretentious woman, who talked of tailors and lords 
with equal ease, appeared to comprehend a man’s habits 
instinotively, and could amuse him u hile she ministered 
to them. 

‘ Can you eook, ma'am ’ ’ asked Old Tom. 

* All but that,’ said the Countes'!, with a smile of saeet 
meamng. 

‘ Ha 1 then you won’t suit me as well as your mother.' 
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‘ Take care you do not eKCito my crauliitmn,' nho ro* 
turned, graciously, albeit disgusted at bis lone. 

To Harriet, Old Tom had merely nodded There ho sat, 
m the arm-ohair, suclong the liquor, uith the ghmpso of a 
sour chuckle on his ohecks Nou and (hen, during the 
evening, he rubbed his hands sharply, but spoke little 
The unbending Hainot did not conceal her disdain of him 
When he ventured to allude to the bankruptcy, she out 
him short. 

‘ Pray, excuse me — am imacquaintcd uith affairs of 
husmess — cannot oven understand my husband ’ 

‘ Lord bless my soul * ’ Old Tom exolaimod, roUmg his 
eyes 

Caroline had informed her sisters up-stairs that their 
mother was ignorant of Evan’s change of fortune, and that 
Evan desned her to oontmuo so for the present Caroline 
appeared to be pamed by the subject, and was glad vhon 
Louisa sounded his mj'stonous behaviour by saying : 
‘Evan has a native love of concealment — ho must bo 
humoured ' 

At the supper, hlr. Raikes made his bow Ho was 
modest and reserved It was loiown that this young 
gentleman acted as shopman there. With a tendomess 
for his position worthy of all respect, the Countess spared 
bs feelings by totally ignoimg his presence , whereat he, 
unaccustomed to such great-mmded treatment, retired to 
bed, a hater of his land. Haraet and Carolmo w ont next 
The Countess said she would wait up for Evan, but hoar- 
mg that his hours of return were about tho olnmes of 
matins, she oned exultmgly ‘ Datlmg Papa all over ' ' 
and departed likewise 5Ira Mel, when she had mixed 
Old Tom’s third glass, wished the brothers good night, and 
they were left to exchange what sentunenb they thought 
proper for the occasion The Countess had certainly dis- 
appomted Old Tom’s farce, m a measure ; and he expressed 
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himself puzzled by her ‘ You ain’t the only one,’ said his 
brother_ Andrew, ivith some effort, held his tongue 
oonoeming the news of Evan— his fortune and his My, 
till bo could talk to the youth in person. 

All took their seats at the early breakfast nest morning. 
Has Evan not come home yet 3 ’ was the Countess’s 
first question. 

Mrs. Mel replied, ‘ No.’ 

‘ Do you know where he has gone, dear Mama * ' 

‘ He chooses his own way ’ 

‘ And you fear that it leads somewhere « ’ added the 
Countess. 

‘ I fear that it leads to knocking up the horse he ndes.' 

‘ The horse, Mama 1 He is out on a horse all night i 
But don’t you see, dear old pet * his morals, at least, are 
safe on horseback.’ 

‘ The horse has to be paid for, Louisa,’ said her mother, 
sternly , and then, for she had a lesson to read to the 
guests of her son, ' Ready money doesn’t come by joking. 
What will the creditors think ? If he mtends to be honest 
in earnest, he must give up four-feet mouths.’ 

‘ Fourieeji-feet, ma’am, you mean,’ said Old Tom, 
counting the heads at table. 

‘ Bravo, Mama ' ’ oned the Countess, and as she was 
sitting near her mother, she must show how prettily she 
kissed, by pouting out her playful bps to her parent. 

‘ Do be economical always 1 And mind < for the sake of 
the wretched animals, I will intercede for yon to be his 
inspector of stables.’ 

This, with a glance of intelligence at her sisters. 

‘ W^, Mr. Raikes,’ said Andrew, ‘ yaa keep good hours, 
at all events — eh * ’ 

‘ Up with the lark,’ said Old Tom. ‘ Ha > ’fraid he 
won’t be so early when he gets rid of his present habits — 
eh?’ 
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‘Neodiemmnumoruni.utno't.hcd noctium computant,’ 
said Mr Baikcs, and bolli tlio broilicra sniffi d ld:(- dcif>i 
that have put their noses to a hot coal, and the Countess, 
•who was less insensible to the nristoernoy of tlie dead 
languages than are women gcnernilj, gave him the 
recognition that is oocaaionnil}' afforded the family tutor. 
About the hour of ten Evan arrived Tic was aiibjceted 
to the hottest embrace he had over yet received from his 
sister Louisa 

‘ Darlmg ! ’ she called him before them all. ‘ Oh 1 how 
I suffer for tins ignominy I see jou compellid for a 
moment to endure But it is but for a moment 'Tlioy 
must vacate , and you will soon be out of thw horrid 
hole’ 

‘ Where be just said he was glad to give us a welcome,’ 
muttered old Tom. 

Evan hoaid him, and laughed The Countess laughed 
too. 

‘ No, we will not be impatient Wo are poor insignifi- 
cant people I ' she said , and tummg to her mother, 
added ‘ And yet I doubt not you think the smallest of 
our landed gentry equal to great continental seigneurs. I 
do not say ' he contrary.’ 

You fill Evan’s head ■with nonsense till yon mako 
him knock up a horse a week, and never go to his natural 
bed,' said Mrs Mel, angrily. ‘ Look at him 1 Is a face 
like that fit for busmess ? ’ 

I Certamly, certainly not ! ' said tho Countess. 

Well, Mother, the horse is dismissed, — ^yon won’t have 
to complain any more,’ said Evan, touchmg her hand. 
Another history commences from to-day ’ 

^e Countess watched him admiringly Such powers of 
acting she could not have asenbed to him 

Another histoiy, mdeed 1 ' she said. ‘ By the way, 
van, love i was it out of Glamorganshire — ^were wo 
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'J'ttdors, nccordjng to Papa * or only Powys olueftains * 
It '■! of no niomont, but it helps one in conversation.’ 

' Not Jmlf so much ns good nlc, though I ’ was Old Tom’s 
comment. 

The Countess did not porceivo its fitness, till Evan burst 
info n laugh, and then she said : 

' Oh ! wo shall never be ashamed of the Brewery. Do 
not fear that, Jlr. Cogglesby.’ 

Old Tom saw Ins fareo reviving, and encouraged the 
Countess to patronize him. She did so to an extent that 
called on her Mrs. Mel’s reprobation, which was so cuttmg 
and pertment, that Harriet was compelled to defend her 
bister, remarking that perhaps her mother would soon 
learn that Louisa was justified in not permitting herself 
and family to bo classed too low. At this Andrew, coinmg 
from a private interview until Evan, threw up his hands 
and eyes as one who foretold astonishment but counselled 
humility. What with the effort of those who knew a 
htUe to imply a groat deal , of those who knew all to 
betray nothing ; and of those who were kept m ignorance 
to straui a fact out of the confliotmg mnuendos the general 
mystiSoation waxed apace, and was at its height, when a 
name struck on Evan’s ear that went throng his blood 
like a touch of the torpedo. 

He had been called into the parlour to assist at a 
consultation over the Brewery affairs. Raakes opened 
the door, and announced, ‘ Sir Eranks and Lady Jocelyn ’ 

Them ho could meet, though it was hard for his pnde to 
pardon them visit to him there. But when his eyes 
teemed Rose behind them, the passions of his lower 
nature stood up armed. What could she have come for 
but to humiliate, or play with him ® 

A YBvy f6W words finftblod tlis Ooimtcss to guess th .0 
cause for this visit. Of course, it was to beg time ' But 
they thanked Evan. Eor somethmg generous, no doubt. 
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Sir Franks took him aside, and retnming remarked to 
his mfe that she perhaps rrould have greater inflaence 
■with him. All this while Rose sat talking to Mrs. Andrew 
Cogglesby, Mrs Stnke, and Evan’s mother. She saw 
by his face the offence she had conmutted, and acted on 
by one of her impulses, said * Mama, I think if I were 
to speak to Mr. Harrington ‘ 

Ere her mother could make hght of the suggestion. Old 
Tom had jumped up, and bowed out his arm. 

‘Allow me to conduct ye to the dra'wing-room, up- 
stairs, young lady. He ’ll foEow, safe enough ! ’ 

Rose had not stipulated for that. Ne'vertheless, seeing 
no cloud on her mother’s face, or her father’s, she gave 
Old Tom her hand, and awaited a movement from Evan 
It was too late to object to it on either side. Old Tom 
had caught the tide at the nght instant Much as if a 
grim old geme had planted them together, the lovers 
found themselves alone. 

‘ Evan, you forgive me ? ’ she began, lookmg up at him 
timidly. 

‘With all my heart, Bose,’ he answered, with great 
cheerfulness. 

‘No I know yoiw heart better Oh, Evan I you 
must be sure that we respect you too much to wound you. 
We came to thank you for your generosity. Do you 
refuse to accept anything from us * How can we take 
this that you thrust on us, unless in some way — ’ 

‘Say no more,’ he interposed, ‘You see me here. 
You toow me as I am, now.’ 

‘ Yes, yes > ’ the tears stood m her eyes ‘ Why did I 
come, you would ask ^ That is what you cannot forgive 1 
I see now how "useless it was. Evan ■ why did you betray 
me*’ 

‘ Betray you. Rose * ’ 

‘ You said that you loved me once.’ 
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She was weeping, and ail his spirit melted, and his love 
cried out • ‘I said “ till death," and till death it will be, 
Rose.' 

‘ Then why, why did you betray me, Evan « I know 
it all But if you blackened yourself to me, was it not 
because you loved something better me ® And 
now you thmk me false ' Which of us two has been 
false ® It 'a silly to talk of these thmgs now— too late I 
But be just I wish that we may be friends. Can we, 
unless you bend a httle * ' 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, and m her lovely 
humility he saw the baseness of that pnde of his which 
had hitherto held him up 

‘ Now that you are in this house where I was bom and 
am to live, can you regret what has come between us. 
Rose 2 ' 

Her lips quivered in pain. 

‘ Can I do anythmg else but regret it all my life, 
Evan ^ ’ 

How was it possible for him to keep his strength * 

‘ Rose I ’ he spoke with a passion that made her shnnk, 

‘ are you bound to this man * ’ and to the droopmg of her 
eyes, ‘ No. Impossible, for you do not love him. Break 
it Break the engagement you cannot fulfil Break it 
and belong to me It sounds fil for me to say that in such 
a place. But Rose, I will leave it. I will accept any 
assistance that your father — that any man will give me 
Beloved — ^noblo girl ' I see my falseness to you, though 
I httle thought it at the time — ^fool that I was i Be my 
help, my guide — as the soul of my body > Be mme • ’ 

‘ Oh, Evan ! ' she clasped her hands in terror at the 
change in him, that was hurrying her she knew not 
whither, and trembhng, held them supphoatmgly. 

‘ Yes, Rose . you have taught mo what love can be 
You cannot many that man.’ 

2n2 
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‘ But, my honour, Evan 1 No I do not lovo him ; 
for I can love but one He has my pledge, Gan I 
break it * ’ 

The stress on the question choked him, just as his heart 
sprang to her 

' Can you face the world with me, Rose ^ ’ 

' Oh, Evan ' is there an escape for me ® Think ' 
Decide ! No — ^no I there is not My mother, I know, 
looks on it so Why did she trust me to be with you 
here, but that she thmks me engaged to him, and has 
such faith m me * Oh, help me ' — ^be my guide Think 
whether you would trust mo hereafter ! I should despise 
myself' 

‘ Not if you marry him I ’ said Evan, bitterly. And 
then thinking as men wiH think when they look on the 
figure of a fair girl marching serenely to a sacrifice, the 
horrors of which they insist that she ought to know — 
half-hatmg her for her calmness — adormg her for her 
innocence he said ‘ It rests with you, Bose The 
world will approve you, and if your conscience does, why 
— farewell, and may heaven be your help ’ 

She murmured, ‘ Farewell ’ 

Did she expect more to be said by him * What did she 
want or hope for now * And yet a hght of hunger grew 
in her eyes, bnghter and bnghter, as it were on a wave of 
yearning 

‘ Take my hand once,' she faltered 

Her hand and her whole shape he took, and she with 
closed eyes let him stram her to his breast 

Their swoon was broken by the opemng of the door, 
where Old Tom Cogglesby and Lady Jocelyn appeared. 

* 'Gad I he seems to have got his recompense — eh, my 
lady ^ ’ cried Old Tom 

However satisfactorily they might have explained the 
case, it certamly did seem so. 
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Lady Jocelyn looked not absolutely displeased. Old 
Tom was chuckling at her elbow. The two principal 
actors remamed dumb, 

‘ 1 suppose, if we leave young people to settle a thing, 
this is how they do it,’ her ladyship remarked, 

' 'Gad, and they do it well I ’ cried Old Tom, 

Rose, uith a deep blush on her cheeks, stepped from 
Evan to her mother. Not in efirontery, but earnestly, 
and as the only way of escaping from the position, she 
said : ‘ I have succeeded, Mama, He will take what I 
offer.’ 

‘ And what ’s that, now ^ ’ Old Tom inquired. 

Rose turned to Evan. He bent and kissed her hand. 

‘ Call it “ recompense ” for the nonce,’ said Lady 
Jocel 3 Ti. ‘ Do you stiH hold to your origmal proposition. 
Torn*’ 

‘Every penny, my lady. I like the young fellow, 
and she ’s a jolly httle lass — ^if she means it . — she ’s a 
woman.’ 

‘True,’ said Lady Jocelyn ‘Considermg that fact, 
you will oblige me by keeping the matter qmet.’ 

‘ Does she want to try whether the tailor ’s a gentleman 
still, my lady — eh * ’ 

‘ No. I fancy she wiH have to see whether a certain 
nobleman may be one ’ 

The Countes now joined them. Sir Franks had in- 
formed her of her brother’s last fine performance. After 
a short, uneasy pause, she said, glancing at Evan — 

‘ You know his romantic nature. I can assure you he 
was sincere , and even if you could not accept, at least — ’ 

‘ But we have accepted, Countess,’ said Rose. 

' The estate > ’ 

‘ The estate. Countess And what is more, to increase 
the effect of his generosity, he has consented to take a 
recompense.’ 
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‘ Indeed i ’ oxolaimed the Countess, directing a stony 
look at ker brother ‘May I presume to ask what 
recompense * ’ 

Rose shook her head. ‘Such a very poor one, 
Countess ' He has no idea of relative value,’ 

Tho Countess's great mind was ]U8t then running hot 
on estates, and thousands, or she would not have played 
goose to them, you may bo sure She beUeved that Evan 
had been ivheedled by Rose mto the acceptance of a 
small sum of money, m return for Ins egregious gift! 
With an mtemal groan, the outward aspect of which she 
had vast difficulty m masking, she said • ‘ You are right 
— ^he has no head Easily cajoled ! ’ 

Old Tom sat down m a chair, and laughed outright 
Lady Jocelyn, m pily for the poor lady, who always 
amused her, thought it time to put an end to the scene. 

‘ I hope your brother will come to us m about a week,' 
she said ‘ May I expect the favour of your company as 
well « ’ 

The Countess felt her dignity to be far superior as she 
responded ‘ Lady Jocelyn, when next I enjoy the 
gratification of a visit to your hospitable mansion, I must 
know that I am not at a disadvantage 1 cannot consent 
to be twice puUed down to my brother’s level.’ 

Evan’s heart was too full of its dim young happiness 
to speak, or care for words The cold elegance of the 
Countess’s curtsey to Lady Jocelyn her ladyship's 
kmdly pressure of his hand Rose’s stedfast look into 
his eyes Old Tom’s smothered exclamation that he was 
not such a fool as he seemed all passed dream-hke, and 
when he was left to the fury of the Countess, he did not 
ask her to spare him, nor did he defend himself. She 
bade adieu to him and their mutual relationship that 
very day. Rut her star had not forsaken her yet. 
Chancing to peep mto the shop, to mtrust a commission 
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to Mr. John Raikes, who was there doing penanoe for his 
career as a gentleman, she heard Old Tom and Andrew 
laughing, utterly unlike bankrupts. 

‘ Who 'd have thought the women such fools I and the 
Countess, too i ’ 

This was Andrew’s voice. He chuckled as one emanci- 
pated. The Countess had a short interview with him 
(before she took her departure to jom her husband, under 
the roof of the Honourable Herbert DufBan), and Andrew 
chuckled no more. 


CHAPTER XLVn 

A YIAE LATHE, THE COtOyTBSS DB SALDAE DE SANCOEVO 
TO HBE SISTBE OAEOUHE 

* Bme, ’ 

' Let the post-mark be my reply to your letter received 
through the Consulate, and most courteously dchvored 
with the Consul’s compliments. Wo shall yet have an 
ambassador at Rome — ^mark your Louisa’s words. Yes, 
dearest ! I am here, body and spirit ! I have at last 
found a haven, a refuge, and let those who condemn mo 
compare the peace of their spirits Trith mine. You think 
that you have quite conquered tho dreadfulness of our 
origin. My love, I smile at you ! I /mow it to be im- 
possible for the Protestant heresy to offer a shade of 
consolation. Earthly-bom, it rather tneourages earthly 
distinctions It is the sweet sovereign Pontiff alone who 
gathers all in his arms, not excepting tailors. Here, if 
they could know it, is their blessed comfort ' 

‘ Thank Harriot for her message. She need say nothing. 
By refusing mo her hospitality, when she must have 
known that tho house was as free of creditors ns any 
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foreigner under the rank of Count N of «onp, phe drove 
mo to Mr Dufllan. Oh ' ho\v 1 lejoico at her r'ccceding 
unkmdnossl How varmlj I forgive lier {lie un'-i'stprly 
— to say the least — vindictivcnft!*- of her iinnceounfable 
conduct ! Her Bufferings will one day be temble, Good 
little Andrew supplies her place lo me Why do j'ou re- 
fuse his easily affoidcd boiint}’ ? No one need know of 
it I tell you candidly, I take double, and the small good 
punch of n body is only too delighted But then, I can 
bo discreet, 

‘ Oh 1 the gontlomanlincss of thc«e infmilclj maligned 
Jesuits 1 They remind mo immcnsclj of Sir Cliarlcs 
Grandison, and those frontispiece pictures to tlic noiel? 
ne read when giils — I mean m manners and the ideas 
they impose— not in dress or length of log. of course. 
The same winning softness , the same irresisliblo ascend- 
ancy over the female mind' They require virtue for 
two, I assure you, and so I told Silva, uho laughed. 

‘ But the charms of confession, my dear I I \v ill talk of 
Evan first. I have totally forgiven him. Attaoh6 to 
the Naples embassy, soun^ tol-lol. In such a position 
I can rejoice to sec liira, for it permits mo to aokiiowledgo 
him I am not sure that, s’ptrtivaUij, Rose will bo his 
most fitting helpmate However, it is done, and I did it, 
and there is no more to be said. The behaviour of Lord 
Lasdey m refusmg to surrender a young lady who declared 
that her heart was wuth another, exceeds all I could have 
supposed. One of the noblo peers among his ancestors 
must have been a pig 1 Oh 1 the Roman nobilit}' ! 
Grace, refinement, intnguo, perfect comprehension of 
your ideas, wishes — the meanest trifles I Here you have 
everj" worldly charm, and all crowned by Religion! 
This is my true delight. I feel at last that whatsoever 
I do, I cannot go far wwong while I am within had of 
my gentle pnest. I never could feel so before. 
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* Tlio idea of Mr. Parsley proposing for the beautiful 
wdow Strike ! It was indecent to do so so soon- 
widowed under such circumstances I But I dare say he 
was as dismtercsled as a Protestant curate ever can he. 
Beauty is a good dowry to bring a poor, lean, worldly 
' curate of your Church, and he knows that Your bishops 
and arches are quite susceptible to beautiful petitioners, 

1 and we know here how your livings and benefices are 
dispensed. What do you intend to do * Come to me ; 
come to the bosom of the old and the only true Church, 
and I engatie to marry you to a Roman prmoe the very 
next morning or two. That is, if you have no ideas 
about prosecutmg a certain enterprise which I should not 
abandon. In that case, stay. As Duchess of B , Mr. 
DufSan says you would be cordially welcome to his 
Holiness, who way see women. That absurd report is 
all nonsense. We do not kiss his toe, certainly, but we 
have privileges equally enviable. Herbert is all charm. 

I confess he is a Kttle wearisome with his old rums, and 
his Dante, the poet. He is quite of my opinion, that 
Evan will never wash out the trade stain on him until 
he comes over to the Church of Rome. I adjure you, 
Caroline, to lay this clearly before our dear brother. In 
fact, while he contmues a Protestant, to me he is a tmlor. 
But here Rose is the impediment. I know her to be just 
one of those little dogged nunds that are incapable of 
receiving new impressions. Was it not evident m the 
way she ekielt to Evan after I had once brought them 
together ? I am not at aH astonished that Mr. Raikes 
should have married her mard. It is a case of natural 
selection. But it is amusmg to think of him carrying 
on the old busmess in 193, and with credit I I suppose his 
parents are to be pitied , but what better is the creature 
fit for 2 Mama displeases me m oonsentmg to act as 
housekeeper to old Grumpus. I do not object to the fact, 
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for it is prospedive , but she should have insisted on 
another place of resort than Fallowfield, I do not agree 
■with you in thinking her right in refusing a second 
mamage. Her age does not shelter her from scandal in 
your Protestant communities. 

‘ I am eveiy day eiipeoting Harry Jocelyn to turn up. 
He was rightly sent away, for to think of the folly Evan 
put into his empty head I No , he shall have another 
wife, and Protestantism shall he his forsaken mistress I , 

‘ See how your Louy has given up the world and its 
vamties • You expected me to creep up to you contrite 
and whimpermg ® On the contrary, I never felt prouder. 
And I am not going to hve a lazy life, I can assure you. 
The Churoh hath need of me i If only for the peace it 
hath given me on ona point, I am eternally bound to 
serve it. 

‘ Poslaoript . I am persuaded of this , that it is utterly 
impossible for a man to be a irue gentleman who is not of 
the true Churoh, What it is I cannot say , but it is as 
a convert that I appreciate my husband. Love is made 
to me, dear, for Cathohos are human. The other day it 
was a question whether a lady or a gentleman should be 
oompronused It required the grossest fib The gentle- 
man did not hesitate. And why 1 His pnest was handy. 
Fancy Lord Ladey in suoh a case, I dindder. This 
shows that your rehgion precludes any possibihty of the 
being the real gentleman, and whatever Evan may think 
of himself, or Rose think of him, 1 lam) the thirty’ 




